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/ the Infernal Godi. 


» _- wo 


TN order to give ſome tolerable Account of Hell 
' and the Elyſian Fields, ſuch as the Greets con- 
ceived of them, I ſhall examine, 1. What Senti- 
ments the Zgyptians had of the human Soul, and of 
the State it was in after its Separation from the Body. 
2. Shew that the Greeks had derived from the Cere- 
monies performed by that People at Funerals; all their 
Notions about the State of Souls after Death; and 
particularly their Ideas of the Infernal Regions and 
Elyfian Fields. ER Give aa exact Deſcription of theſe 
two Manſions, founded upon the Works of the An- 
tients, eſpecially upon Homer and Virgil. 4. Speak 
of the Gods who preſided over the Infernal Regions. 
Laſiiy, Of Perſons of greater Diſtinction who were ſaid 
to have been doomed to Tartarus for the Expiation of 


5 'B S. H. A P. 


* Here begins Vol. 5 of the Original. 


| Myruozooy and Fang" Book IV. 


CHAP. * 


What Sentiments the Egyptians had . the State 
e the Soul after Death. | | 


F there is any Point wherein the Pagan Theology 
deviates leſs than another from the Light of Na- 
ture, it is this which relates to the State of Souls af- 
ter Death, and to the Sentence pronounced upon them 
in the other World, ſince it ſuppoſes the Knowledge 
of the Immortality of the Soul. 

This Article, *tis true, had been ſo diſtorted by 
Fables ridiculous and abſurd, that even Children did 
not believe them, as Fuvenal has it; but then it is 
as true, that the Ground-work thereof was good, and 
ſerved for a Curb to Luſt and Licentiouſneſs. 

*Tis certain, in the firſt Place, that this Part of 
the Creed of the Greeks was derived to them from 
Egypt; and, for Proof of it, I ſhall quote what Dio- 
aorus Siculus tells us of the Egyptian Cuſtoms on this 
Head, and then compare it with what we find in the 
moſt antient Poets, and the Ceremonies obſerved by 
the Greeks. 

The Author now named, after bs has told us (1) 
that according to the Egyptians themſelves, Orpheus 
had introduced into Greece the whole Fable of the 
Infernal Regions, adds ; The Puniſhments of the 
& Wicked in Tartarus, the Manſions of the Bleſſed i in 
<« the Elyſian Fields, and ſome other ſuch Notions, 
< are evidently borrowed from the Funeral Rites of 
<< the Egyptians. Mercury, the Conductor of Souls 
«© among the Greeks, was formed on the Model of a 
Man, to whom the antient Egyptians uſed to com- 
„ mit the Care of Apis's dead Body to carry it to 
« another, who received it under a Maſk with three 
Heads like thoſe of Cerberus. Orpheus having com- 
% municated the Knowledge of this Ceremony ta 
«© Greece, Homer applies it in 2 Verſes of the 


« Odyſley: 
5 Cyb 
(1) L. 1. c. 36. 


N 


Chap. I. explaind by HisTory. 9 
Cyllenius now 10 Pluto's dreary Reign 
Conveys the Dead, a lamentable Train ! 
The golden Wand that cauſes Sleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft Slumbers ſeals the warceful E; 

_ That drives the Ghoſts to Realms of Night or Day, 
Points out the long, uncomfortable May. | 


"The Poet ſubjoins a little after: 


And now they reach*d the Earth's ræmolęſt Ends, 
And now the Gates where Evening Sol deſcends, 
And Leuca's Rock, and Ocean's utmojs Sireams, 
And now pervade the auſry Land of Dreams, 
And reſt at laſt, where Souls unbodied dwell 
In ever flowering Meads of Aiſphodel. 
The empty Forms of Men inhabit there, 
Iinpaſſive Semklance, Images of Air ! 
Pope's Odyſſ. 24. v. I. & 15. 


„Now the Ocean is the Ni/z itſelf, to which the 
« 7oyptions, in their Language, give a Name of the 
fame Import with that of the Ocean. The Gates 
& of the Sun are the City of Heliopolis; and thoſe 
„happy Plains, ſaid to be the Manſion of the juſt 
% Dead, are literally nothing elſe but the delightful 
« Fields that are on the Confines of the Lake Acheru- 
*« fa near Memphis, which are diverſified with Fields 
4 and Ponds, covered with Corn or Lotus. Tis 
not without Foundation that the Dead are faid to 
<< dwell there; for there it is that moſt of the Egyp- 
« jan Funerals end, when having tranſported their 
Bodies over the Nile and the Lake Acherufia, they 
e areat laſt depoſited in Tombs which are ranged un- 
der Ground in this Plain. 

The Ceremonies uled in Egypt at this very Day, 
& are conformable to all that the Greeks ſay of the In- 
e fernal Regions; ſuch as the Boat which tranſports 


| © the Bodies, the Piece of Money that muſt be given, 


e the Ferry-man, whole Name is Charon in the Feyp- 
„ ian Language; the Temple of the gloomy Hecalg 
& Placed at the Entrance of Hell; the Gates of Co. 

B Z . OY us 


bl 4 My THOLOGY and FABLES Book IV, 

I * cytus and Lethe ſet upon brazen Hinges; the other 7 
it Gates, which are thoſe of Truth; the Image or =” 
[ „ Juſtice without the Head. Thus it is as to all the 7 
4 * re:t, which appear to be nothing but an exact Co- 40 
* % py of thoſe F uneral Obſequies, ſuch as they are ac- 7 
46 <« tually performed. In the City Acanthus, which is . 4 
16 * beyond the Nile, on the Side of Libya, about ſix Þ} PT 
4 « Score Stadia from Memphis, there is a Caſk full of | 6 
ig Holes, into which three hundred and ſixty Priefts <6 
1 &« daily pour Water from the Nile. Not far from ce 
( thence, the Fable of the Aſs (1) is really executed 60 
M « in a publick Aſſembly, where a Man twiſts a long cc 
. ce Cord of Ruſhes, which is untwiſted at the ame ce 

WW « Time by People that are behind him.” | 
: The ſame Author, after having deſcribed the Epyp- A 
lian Manner of embalming their Dead, thus goes on; ba 
„ When the Body is to be interred, the Day is firſt M 
<, intimated to the Judges, then to the Family and | pr 
« Friends of the deceaſed. This Intimation is given MF de 
60 by mentioning the Perſon's Name, and by ſay- 8 thi 
ing, He is going to paſs the Lake. Immediate- WF t 
« ly forty Judges aſſemble, and ſeat themſelves ina ed 
„Tribunal in form of a Semi-circle, placed on the co 
* other Side of the Lake. Artificers, appointed for pu 
this Purpoſe, place upon the Lake a Boat which fre 
they have built, which is guided by a Pilot, whom the 
the Egyptians name Charon in their Language. We AS tv 
* are told, that Orpheus being in Egypt, and having BY 
« ſeen this Ceremony, founded upon it the Fable of the 
«* the Infernal Regions, adding ſome Circumſtances MF Ki 
e to what he had there ſeen practiſed; we ſhall WM EA 
* ſpeak of them very ſoon at more Length. Before 
<< the Coffin is put into this Boat, the Law permits al! 
« to come and table their Complaints againſt the WF „ 
Dead. If any one convicts him of having led a „ 
bad Life, the Judges paſs Sentence, and deprive 8 « 
* the Dead of his deſtined Burial. But if he who | « 
enters the Accuſation fails in the Proof, he incurs « 
< ſevere Penalties, When no Accuſer her or « , 

15 * when 


a 


(i) See Eraſm. Adag. Chil. 1. Cent. 3. 83. ( 


Chap. I. explain d by HISTORY. 5 


&« when thoſe who have appeared are themſelves con- 
&« victed of Calumny, all the Relations lay aſide their 
« Mourning, praiſe the Deceaſed, without mention- 
e ing however his Pedigree like the Greeks, becauſe 
& all the Egyptians think themſelves equally noble. 
« They begin his Encomium from his Education 
& then, running over the ſeveral Periods of his Life, 
" * they extol his Piety, his Juſtice, his Courage, and 

« pray the Infernal Gods to receive him into the 
« Manſions of the Bleſſed. The whole Audience ap- 

< plauds the Funeral Oration ; join new Encomiums 


with it, and congratulate the Dead in being entered 
d upon a peaceful and glorious Immortality.“ 


The ſame Diodorus, after having told us that their 
Anceſtors were ſometimes kept in their Houſes all em- 
balmed, that by ſeeing them they might preſerve the 
Memory of their good Actions, adds, that they alſo 
preſerved there the dead Bodies of thoſe who had been 


denied Burial for Crimes or Debt; and that ſometimes 


their Deſcendants, grown rich or powerful, diſcharged 
their Debts, or inſiſted on their Juſtification, and procur- 
ed for them an honourable Burial. For the Egyptians, 
continues he, have always been religiouſly obſervant of 
putting particular Honour upon their Dead, They 
frequently pledge their Bodies for their Debts ; and 
thoſe who don't relieve them are infamous while they 
live, and deprived of Burial after their Deceaſe. 


Porphyry (1) has preſerved to us the Prayer, or rather 


the Abſolution, which the Egyptian Prieſts gave the 


Kinſmen of the Deceaſed, and he had taken it from 
Euphantus an Author now loſt. 
* O Sun, thou firſt Divinity! and ye celeſtial 


« Gods! from whom Men have derived Life, vouch- 


« fafe to receive me this Day into your holy Taber- 
* nacles. I have endeavoured to the beſt of my 
Power to render my Life acceptable to you, 1 
have demeaned myſelf with the higheſt Veneration 
* towards the Gods whom I was acquainted with in 
" my * I never failed in my Duty to thoſe 

B 3 „ who 

(1) De Abſ. LE 46 


6 Myrnolocv and FaBrts Book w. ( 


« who gave me being, nor in natural Affection to the 
« Womb that bore me. My Hands are pure from J 
& my Neighbour's Blood; I maintained an inviolable F | 
« Regard to Truth and Fidelity; and may I not ap- n 
ce peal to the Silence of Men, who have nothing to h 
lay to my Charge, as a ſure Teſtimony of my In- f 
e tegrity ? If however any pei ſonal and ſecret Fault v 
ce have eſcaped me, whether in eating or drinking, 8 
4 theſe Entrails bear the Blame.” Then the Relations v 
produced the Entrails of the Deceaſed, and they were v 


forthwith thrown into the Lake. t 
“ The Greeks, remarks the ſame Diodorus, by their c 
c Fables and Fictions, have corrupted the true Notions | v 

c of the Recompenſe of the Good and the Puniſn - 
ce ment of the Wicked; and thereby have expoſed d 
<« to the Ridicule of Libertines one of the moſt power- | N 
cc ful Motives to induce Men to live well.“ tl 
| 4 
6 | el 
The Sentiments of the Greek Philgſoplers upon | C 
the ſame Subject, 4 5 
LAT O is he of the Philoſophers who has rea- 1 o 
P ſoned moſt upon the Soul, and the State of de- re 
rted Spirits ; but it muſt be owned that his Syſtem, x v 
as well as that of all the reſt, is ill ſupported and full t 
of Inconſiſtencies : When once we are out of the | p 
right Way, every Advance we make but leads us the n 
farther aſtray. When a Man dies, according to this | F: 
Philoſopher, his Soul goes into a Place which he calls h 
Divine, and is there judged. If the Perſon's Life was 0 
conformable to the light of Reaſon, he is uſhered in tl 

to a higher Apartment, where he enjoys Pleaſure and 

Proſperity of all Kinds in the Sotiety -of the Gods : 0 
The Souls of bad Men ſink into a noiſome Abyſs, F 
there to dwell with thick Darkneſs, and to ſuffer all Al 
= Sorts of Miſery. Then this Philoſopher gives a De- tt 
Ii ſcription of Hell, of the Elyſian Fields, and ſpeaks of fi 
ji the Rivers in thoſe Places, the Judges, the Furies, &c. h 


10 much like Hamer, whoſe Notions he copied. 


Socrates 


_— "I 


018 


Chap. II. explained h HIS ToRVY. 7 
Socrates his Maſter was of the ſame way of think- 


ing with himſelf. That Philoſopher diſtinguiſhed a 


threefold State of Souls departed. Thoſe who had 
neither diſtinguiſhed Merit nor enormous Vices, in- 
habited on the Confines of Acheruſia, where being puri- 
fied by the Waters of the Lake, they received the Re- 


ward of the few Virtues they had practiſed. The 


Souls of the Wicked wandered about their Tombs, 
where they were tormented in different Ways. After 
which having drunk of the Water of Leibe, they en- 
tered into new Bodies, more or leſs honourable, ac- 
cording to their Merit. Laſtly the Souls of the Good 
went immediately into the Elyfian Fields, 

Pythagoras believed that the Soul, upon its imme- 
diate Separation from the Body, was conducted by 
Mercury into a Place of the pureſt Air, where were 
the Elyſian Fields, called by Virgil the Aerial Regions, 
Aerios campos. There it was, ſaid Pythagoras, that 
the Souls of Philoſophers, of all others the beſt, be- 
came like unto the Gods, while thoſe of the Wick- 
ed were tormented by the Furies without Intermiſſion: 
But both the one and the other, after a certain Space 
of Time, which he calls the Time of Purificat:ons, 
returned to the Earth to animate new Bodies. He 
was the firſt in Europe, to mention it by the by, that 
taught, at leaſt publickly, the Doctrine of the Metem- 


I pſychoſis, or of the Tranſmigration of Souls into 
new Bodies, which Doctrine he had learned from the 


Egyptians, among whom he had travelled. I fay, 
he taught this Doctrine; for indeed long before him, 


Orpheus and Homer, who had alſo borrowed it from 


the ſame People, had ſpoke of it in their Works. 

The Egyptians then are to be reckoned the Founders 
of this Opinion, which afterwards was diffuſed on one 
Hand thro* Europe, whither Melampus, Orpheus, Homer 
and others introduced it; and which in like manner pene- 
trated into the Center of India, where it made ſuch wonder 
ful Progreſs that it prevails there at this Day. What Þ 
have advanced with Relation to this Opinion | is expreſly 
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aſſerted by Herodotus (1). The Egyptians, ſays he, 
are the firſt who believed the Immortality of the Soul, 
and the fame People are to be reckoned the firſt In- 
ventors of the Tranſmigration of Souls. Their Prieſts, 
fays he, teach that the Soul does not die with the Body, 
but is received by Amenthes. This Amenthes was a 
Place under Ground, much like the Hell of the Greet 
Poets. Plutarch (2), who ſays this Word imports, 
that which gives, and that which receives, adds that 
it was a Place in the Center of the Earth, the common 
Receptacle of departed Souls. As this Gult received 


them, ſo it gave them back in like Manner; and 


when they came out of it, they were united to new Bo- 
dies; firſt to thoſe of terreſtrial Animals, then to thoſe 
of Fiſhes and Sea-Monſters, then to thoſe of Birds, and 

after a Circulation of three thouſand Years from one 
of thoſe Bodies into another(3), they returned to re- 
animate human Bodies whence they departed, again to 
begin the ſame Revolution: And thus they were ime 
mortal. To this Opinion, ſays Herodotus, was owing 


the Care which the Egyptians took to embalm their 


dead Bodies at an infinite Expence, as well as thoſe 
ſtately Tombs whereon they beſtowed ſuch vaſt Sums; 
while they neglected their Houſes, which they looked 

Pon as no better than Inns, or Tabernacles not wor- 
thy their Regard : Which makes Diodorus Siculus lay, 
that the Egyptians were leſs curious to build Houſes for 
the Living, than Tombs for the Dead. 


CHAP. Il. 
The Sentiments of the Poets. 
HE Poets, though uſually tranſported with an 


1 Enthuſiaſtick Warmth which is not always guid- 
ed by Reaſon, have however delivered much the ſame 


Sentiments with the Philoſophers about the State of 
Souls after Death; but each of them having followed 


his own Caprice, 'tis no Wonder that we find in their 


Works ſo many peculiar Notions. And indeed, though 
1 they 
(1) L 2. () Def. & Ofir. (3) Herod, loc. cit. 


1 


ehre 


dhat this Priſon was kept by I know not what Sort 
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ee in general, that the Soul goes either to E 
2 Tartarus, yet they are far | being unaniks 
mous as to the Situation of thoſe two Manſions. 
Some place the Elyſian Fields in the middle Region 
of the Air; ſome in the Moon, others in the Sun 3 
others, in fine, in the Centre of the Earth adjoining to 
Tartarus itſelf, The moſt common Opinion is that 


they lay in one of the Iſles of the Ocean, called the 
| Fortunate Iflands, which are reckoned to be the Canaries. 


But it is a Queſtion whether in thoſe antient Times they 
had any Knowledge of Iſlands ſo remote from the Con- 
tinent. And therefore tis better to ſay, that according 
to them the Manſion of the Bleſſed was in the charm- 
ing Country of Betica (a); whether the Phænicians had 


W cravelled from the earlieſt Times. This Country was 


delicious, watered with Rivers, Streams, and Fountains; 
There were charming Plains, Woods, and enchanted 
Groves, Mountains containing Mines of Gold and 


Silver, and a fertile Soil yielding all the Neceſſaries of 


Life in Abundance : This is the Repreſentation given 
of it by all the Antients; and conſequently no Place 
more proper to furniſh the Poets with their charming 
Deſcriptions of the Regions of the Blefſed. | 
Farther the Tarteſſus, which was in this Province, is 
undoubtedly the Tartarus of the Poets; this at leaſt is 


the Sentiment of the learned Bachart. And if we add 


that this Country is at the Extremity of the old 
World, ſince the Antients knew nothing beyond it, 
but believed that the Sun went every Evening to Bed 
in the Ocean, and gave no more Light to the World 
till the next Day, tis evident they would be ready to 


I think it a Region covered with eternal Darkneſs. 


The ſame Poets differ no leſs among themſelves 
with reſpect to the infernal Regions. All that we 
can gather from the Theogony of Herod is, that this 
Place which he always calls Tartarus, was a Priſon 
where the Tilaus were lodged with Saturn himfelfy- 


(a) The preſent Andaluſia in the Extremity of Spain towards 


dix. 
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of Being, called Campe, whom Jupiter, become Lord 
of the World, placed under the Cuſtody of Giants 
with an hundred Hands. 

Homer (1) had more diſtinct Notions as tq this Re- 
gion of the Dead ; and according to him all the Souls 
were conducted thither by Mercury : He even ſettles 
the Place where it was, namely in the Country of 
the Cimmerians, People buried in eternal Darkneſs, at 
the Extremity of the Ocean, where Siyx, Phlegeton, 
and the other Rivers of Hell rolled their Waves. The 


Antients were very much puzzled to determine what 


Country the Poet had in his Eye. Some will have 
him to mean the Confines of Cadzz, or Betica, that 
Country being at the Extremity of the "Ocean, where 
the Sun dips in his Waves, and where conſequently muſt 
be that Darkneſs he ſpeaks of. Some think the Poet, 
who has always been reckoned an excellent Geogra pher, 
deſigned thereby the Inhabitants of the Northern Re- 
gions, even thoſe who for whole Months are deprived 
of the Light of the Sun. Others are of Opinion he 
muſt be underſtood to mean the People who dwell at 
the Extremity of the Euxine Sea, where was the Coun- 
try of the Cimmerians, and Strabo favours this Opi- 
nion, when, ſpeaking of Homer, he ſays: That 
<« Poet knew the Cimmerians of the Boſphorus, who in- 
* habit towards the North, in Regions always over- 
<« ſpread with thick Clouds : ; and he could not be 
c a Stranger to them, for it was about the Time of 
« his Birth, or not many Years before, that theſe 
c Cimmerians made Inroads as far as Tonia.” This 
Poet therefore had ſome Knowledge of the Cimmerians 
of the Boſphorus, and by a  poetical Licenſe, he has 
tranſplanted them to the Coaſts of 1taly, as he has 
done the Cyaneæ or Symplegades, which are Rocks at 
the Mouth of the Euxine Sea. 


BEW Clre (2) thinks ad an Eye to the The. 


otians and thoſe of Epirus, who being continually 
at work in. the Mines, were really buried in Darkneſs. 
Farther *tis in Epirus, that thoſe Rivers were which 
| that 


(1) Odyſſ, l. 30 „ Biblio. Univ. 
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that Poet deſcribes, as ſhall be faid hereafter. But *tis 
evident we are not to go fo far in Search of the Cim- 
merians whom Homer ſpeaks of ; they were really upon 
the Weſtern Coaſts of Hay, near Baiæ and Puteoli; 
and my Reaſon for it is, that Ulyſſes arrives there the 
ſame Day that he takes his Leave of Circe. The De- 
ſcription which he gives of this Country is, according 
to Strabo, very conformable to Geography; and if 
the Poet adds that this Region was at the Extremities 
of the Ocean, it is by a Licence which Poetry ju- 
ſtifies. 
Here is what Circe ſays to Ulyſſes affrighted at the 
Propoſal ſhe had made him of going down to Hell, 


to conſult Tirgſias's Ghoſt: 


Thy fated Road (the magic Pow*r reph'd) 
Divine Ulyſſes ! Afes no mortal Guide. 
Rear but the Maft, the ſpacious Sail diſplay, 
The northern Winds ſball wing thee on thy Way. 
Soon ſhalt thou reach old Ocean's utmoſt Ends, 
Where to the Main the ſhelving Shore deſcends ; 
The barren Trees of Prolerpine*s black Woods, 
Poplars and Willows trembling o'er the Floods : 
There fix thy Veſſel in the lonely Bay, 

And enter there the Kingdom void of Day 
Where Phlegeton's loud Torrents ruſhing down, 
 Hiſs in the flaming Gulf of Acheron ; 

Aud where ſlow rolling from the Stygian Bed, 
Cocytus' lamentable Waters ſpread, 8&c. © 
| Pope's Odyſſ. B. 10. v. 598. 


Ulyſſes encouraged by this Account of the Voyage, 
ſets Sail in the Morning, and in the Evening of the 
ſame Day arrives in the Place which the Goddeſs had 
deſcribed to him. 'Tis therefore evident that the 
Ocean 1s put there only to give a greater Air of the 
Marvellous to that Heroe's Voyage. Accordingly 
S:rabo poſitively ſays: That the Cimmerians of Homer 
are upon the Coaſts of Italy is a certain Fust; the An. 
tients, adds he, placed Homer's Necromancy near the 
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Late Avernus (a). There the Rivers were which he 
ſpeaks of in the Paſſage now quoted. Servius who a- 
grees with him (1), at the fame Time accounts for 
what may have given the Poet a Handle to ſay that 
Country was covered with Darkneſs. Near to Baiz, 
<« fays that learned Commentator, is a low and gloomy 
& Vale, ſurrounded on all Sides with high Mountains, 
& which ſhut out the Light of the Sun either riſing 
& or ſetting.” And if we add that here is the Lake 
Avernus, whoſe exhalations were formerly mortal, that 
the Country was full of Sulphur and Bitumen, it will 
Juſtify Homer in having there placed the Entry to 
Pluto's Kingdom. 

Pliny adds further, that beſides the Acherufian Lake, 
the Avernus and the parched plains of the Phlegreans, 
there was of old in that Place a City called Cimme- 
rium (b). 

Borbart ( 2), to mention it by the by, is then very 
Probably in the right in ſaying, that the Word Cim- | 
merian comes from the Phænician Word Cimmir, dark, 
or rather the Blackneſs of Darkneſs ;, but I reckon he 
is miſtaken in placing the Cimmerians in Homer upon 
the Coaſt of Provence; for how could Uhyſes have ar- 
rived there the ſame Day that he ſet out from the Cir- 

cean Promontory ? 

Be that as it will, Virgil (3) has followed Homer's 
Notion, in placing with him, though without any 
Diſguiſe, the Mouth of Hell upon the fame Coaſt, 
and near the Lake Avernus, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 
But the other Poets don't agree with the two whoſe 
Authorities we have now quoted, ſince ſome of them 

lace the Entrance of Hell at the Promontory of Te- 


aarus, where was the Cave whence, according to the 
Fable, 


(a) They gave the Name of Homer's Necromancy to the eleventh 
Book of the Odyſſey, becauſe the Subject of it is the calling up of 
Tirefras's Ghoſt. 

(1) Upon the 6th En. 

(b) Avernus lacus, juxta quem Cimiteriom oppicum quondam: 
Dein N 2 poſtque Phlegræi campi, Acheruſia palus, &c. Pry, 
L. 3.6 | 

(2; Chap. L. 1. c. 33, (3) En. L. 6. 
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Fable, Hercules had dragged Cerberus when he went 
down to Hell. Others reckon that this Place was in 
. Theſprotia, and Lacan (1) is the only one as I know, 
who has removed the Entrance of Hell to the Banks 
of the Euphrates. | 
Me are further to remark that the Poets diſtinguiſh 
three Sorts of things in Man, his Body, his Soul, his 
Ghoſt or Phantom (2). Virgil making Aneas invoke 
the Manes of his Father Anchiſes before he celebrates 
his Anniverſary, fays : 

2 — a Sabvete recepti 

Nequicquam cineres, animaque umbræque paterne (3). 


And Dido dying makes this Reflection: 
Et nunc magna mei ſub terras ibit imago (4). 
Lucretius is yet more expreſs as to this Article: 
— — Eſe Acheruſia templa, 


Quo neque permaneant anime, neque corpora noſtra, 
Sed quedam ſimulachra, modis pallentia miris (5). 


The Latin Poets now quoted have only copied Ho- 
mer upon the Article in Queſtion, That Poet ſpeak- 
ing of Hell in the eleventh Book of the Odyſſey ſays, 
Proſerpine had granted Tirgſias the Priviledge of retain- 
ing all his Underſtanding after Death; that even in 
that diſmal State he had Eyes ſo penetrating, as to ſee 
into the Secrets of Futurity, while the other Dead 
were in Compariſon of him but Shades and vain 
Phantoms. But the ſame Tirgſias addreſſing Mes, 

fully unfolds this Piece of Mibolagy: © Such, fays 
he, is the. Condition of all Mortals when Life quits 
% the Body; no more are they fenced with Sinews, 
<* or cloathed with Fleſh and Bones; the groſs corpo- 
% real Frame becomes Fewel for the Flames when it 
eis relinquiſhed by the Spirit; and as for the Soul 
< that ſubtil aerial Vehicle it flies away like a Dream.” 
Here very plainly are the three Things I am {peaking 

" | ; of. 


A 


(1) De Bel. Civ. (2) See what has been ſaid upon this be- 
fore. (3) En. I. 5. (4) En. I. 4. (5) Lucr. I. 1. 
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of. The material and terreſtrial Body, which is re- 
duced to Aſhes upon the Funeral-Pile : The Spirit, 
that is, the ſpiritual Part of the Soul which returns to 
Heaven, the Place of its Original; and the Soul, that 
is, the ſubtil aerial Subſtance which cloaths the Body, 
flies away like a Dream. Tis this laſt that goes down 
to the internal Regions, and is called the Phantom or 
Image. 

It we would trace this Opinion to its Source, we 
ſhall find it alſo to be derived from the Egyptians, who 
believed the Souls to be compoſed of a ſubtil and 
luminous Body, and of what we call Spirit: The ſubtil 
Body is the material part of the Soul; and the Un- 
derſtanding, ppi, is the ſpiritual part. After Death, 
that is, after the Separation of the terreſtrial Body 
from the Soul, there is another Separation of the 
two parts of this Soul. The ſubtil Body, which is the 
Phantom, the Image of the terreſtrial Body, goes to 
the infernal Regions; z and the Underſtanding, the 
Spirit, which is the ſpiritual Part, aſcends to Heaven. 
Thus, according to this 1 the Souls of Men, 
or rather their Shades, quedam fimuachra, were in the 
infernal Regions ſeparate from their Intelle& ; and 
theſe were mere Phantoms, Images, that bore even 
the Marks of the terreſtrial Body ; unleſs they had 
received the Priviledge of preſerving with them their 
intellectual Part, as Homer ſays of the Soothſaye 
Tirefſias. 

It was therefore a ſettled Doctrine of Theology i in 
thoſe Times of Darkneſs, that after Death the material 
Body was reſolved into Aſhes that the Spirit uw; 
and gpovyors, the ſpiritual part of the Soul, returned to 
Heaven; and the Soul, that is, the ſubtil Subſtance 
which was as it were a Covering to the Body, its 
Phantom, its Image, went down to Ge infernal Re- 
gions. 

The Poets are not unanimous as to che Time that 
Souls were to dwell in Hell, or in the Elyſian Fields: 
Anchiſes ſeems to inſinuate to his Son Eneas, that the 
latter after a Reede of a thoufand Lears, drank 

of 


KA 
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of the Water of Lethe, and then went into other Bo- 
dies, following in ſome Meaſure the Opinion of hs 
| Metempſychoſis, as has been faid : 


Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per aunos, 
Letbæum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno; 
Scilicet immemores, ſupera ut convexa reviſant 
Rurſus, & incipiant in corpora velle reverti. (1) 


The Caſe was otherwiſe with thoſe who were con- 
demned to Tartarus, they being doomed to dwell there 
for ever. Virgil ſays of the unhappy Theſens, there 
he is fixed eternally to remain :?? 


Sedet æterumque ſedebit 


Tele Theſexs. 
And the other Poets aſſert the ſame of IJrion, Tan- 


| talus, the Titans, and all the other Criminals, though. 


their Syſtems are hardly conſiſtent as to this Article. 
But *tis proper to remark that Pythagoras and his Diſ- 
ciples ſeem to have limited the Time of thoſe Pains 
to a thouſand Years ; this at leaſt is the Term fixed to 
the Expiations mentioned by Plato in his Republick 
and in this he ſeems to have followed the Opinion of 
thoſe Philoſophers, as well as Hirgil, not to mention 
others, when he ſays: Mille rotam wvolvere per annos. 
As to thoſe who were neither in Tartarus nor in the 
Elyſian Fields, but in the vaſt Foreſts that lay before 
theſe two Places, ſuch as Dido, Deiphobus, and the reſt 
whom Antas met, after a certain Time of Purgation 
and Suffering, they were ſent into the Elyſian Fields: 


Quiſque ſuos patimur manes, exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elyſium, & pauci leta arva tenemus, (2) 


And this again is what makes Deiphobus lay to the Sibyl: 


— Ne ſevi, magna ſacerdos, 
Plau, explebo numerum, reddarque tenebris. Id. Ib: 


CHAP, 


lu uri, Aa. l. 6 (4) Firgil, ibid, 
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A particular Deſcription of Hell according to the 
F all the Poets who have mentioned Hell, and 
the Pains that are there endured; I ſhall cite on- 


ly Homer, Virgil, and Pindar, becauſe they have drawn 
profane Antiquity taught on this Sub- 
ject; but before I come to Particulars, I ſhall obſerve 


together all that 


that if Virgil, the faithful Copier of Homer, is often 
inferior to him in other Things, yet in this to me he 
appears far to ſurpaſs him, and much more Claudian, 
Silius Italicus, and the reſt. | 

Circe, after having taught Ulyſſes the Way to Hell, 
as we have ſaid in the former Chapter, thus continues 
to addreſs him ; 


* Firſt draw thy Faulchion, and on ev'ry Side 


Trench the black Earth a Cubit long and wide: 

To all the Shades around Libations pour, 

And ver ib ingredients ſtrou the hallow*d Flour, 

New Wine and Milt, with Honey temper'd, bring, 
And living Water from the cryſtal Spring. 

Then the wan Shades and feeble Ghoſts implore, 

With promis'd Off rings on thy native Shore; 

A barren Cow, the ſtaleligſt of the Me, 

And, beap'd with various Wealth, a blazing Pile + + 

Theſe to the reſt ; but to the Seer muſt bleed 

A ſable Ram, the Pride of all thy Breed. 
Theſe ſolemn Vows and holy Of rings paid 

To all the phantom Nations of the Dead 

Be next thy Care the ſable Sheep to place 

Full oer the Pit, and bell-ward turn their Fare: 

But from 10' infernal Rite thine Eye withdraw, 

Aud back to Ocean glance with rev rend Awe. 

Sudden ſhall ſkim along the duſky Glades 

Thin airy Shoals and viſtenary Shades. 

Then give Command the ſacrifice to haſte, 

Let the flea'd Victims in the Flames be caſt, 


C 
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And ſacred Vows and myſtic Songs apply'd 
Jo griſly Pluto, and his gloomy Bride. 2 
Wi oer the Pool thy Faulthion wab d around, 
Shall drive the Spectres from forbidden Ground: 
The ſacred Draught ſhall all the Dead forbear, 
Till awful from the Shades ariſe the Seer. 
Let him oraculons, the End, the May, Y 
The Turns of all thy future Fate diſplay; | J 
Thy Pilgrimage to come, and Remnant of the Do: 
_ Pope's Odyif. B. XI. V. 14. 


Ulyſes literally obeys what Circe had preſcribed to 

him: The Shades thirſting after the Blood of the 
Victims, come and ſuck it upz Ulyſes repels them 
with his Sword, and after having learned from Tirgſas 
what was to be his Fate, he retires. Such is the De- 
ſcription Homer gives of Hell: Tis true, in order to 
make ſomething of ſo ſlender a Fiction, which, after 
all, is but a mere Piece of Conjuration, he makes the 
| Ghoſts recite their Adventures, which are often very 
intereſting. 
Tho' Pindar ſeems to have taken Honier for his 
Model, yet he departs from his Original, and purſues 
other Notions than thoſe of that antient Poet. F irſt, 
he makes two different Kingdoms of that ſubterranean 
Region, and ſets over each of them a particular Mo- 
narch. Pluto, according to him, is the Governor of 
Hell, and Salurn the Sovereign of tae Elyſian Fieklss 
where he reigns with his Wife Rhea, and has Rhada” 
WW manthus for his Aſſeſſor, whom all the other Poets 
place in the Empire of Plato. Herein this Poet con- 
forms to H:/od(1); who lays; that the Souls of He- 
roes went to dwell in happy Regions near the Ocean, 
at the Extremities of the Earth, where Saturn reigns 
ed. Then, following the Ideas of the Pythagoreans, 
Pindar lays down three Sorts of Tranſmigrations of 
= Souls, partly in this World, partly i in the other, tel- 
ling us, that ſuch as in thoſe three Scares preſerved 
their Souls always pure, arrived at laſt at the auguſt 
Palace of Saturn. The three Revolutions which $9c74- 

Vor, III. | C jes 

(1) Theog. | 
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tes makes the Souls of Philoſophers perform before 
their Return to the Place of their Original, have a 
great Affinity with the three Lives this Poet aſſigns 
for his Heroes before they are placed in the Ely- 
ſian Fields, upon which it is proper to make two 
Remarks. 
Hint, that Pindar ſuppoſes it was equally poſſible to 
practiſe Virtue, and perform meritorious Actions in 
Hell, as in this World. Secondly, that he ſeems to fix 
the Reſidence of the Bleſſed in the Elyſian Fields for 
ever; whence, however, according to Virgil, and the 
other Poets, they were to depart after a certain Peri- 
od of Time, having drunk the Water of Oblivion; 
and this Period was uſually limited to a thouſand 
Years. | 
But in order to ſet this whole Doctrine in one and 
the ſame Point of View, 'tis neceſſary to quote the 
whole Paſſage from this Poet, which 1s as follows. 
After Death, the incorrigible Souls of the Wic- 
& ked are delivered over to dreadful Puniſhments ; 
%“ and in the Kingdom of Pluto, there is a Judge who 
* examines Crimes committed in this earthly Empire 
« of Jupiter, and pronoynces a final Sentence with 
6 inflexible Severity. | 
“ There the Juſt lead a Life exempt from all Sorts 
« of Pain, They enjoy one eternal Day without 
„Night; a pure Sun enlightens them continually. 
& They are not obliged to employ the Labour of 
ce their Hands in ranſacking Sea and Land to relieve 
<« the pitiful Neceſſities of Life. Thoſe who were 
« ſtrictly conſcientious in keeping their Oaths, con- 
< verſe with the venerable Divinities of thoſe ſubterra- 
« neous Manſions, and taſte Pleaſures without Alloy, 
c while thoſe who loved Perjury, ſuffer Torments, 
the very Sight whereof is horrid and dreadful. 
But thoſe who after ſpending three Lives upon 
“ Earth, and in the Infernal Regions, have been ſo 


«© happy as to preſerve their Souls always pure in thoſe 


G 
* 


ſeveral States, as they have trod in the Paths which 
* Fupiter had marked out to them, fo they arrive at 
. h : ** the 
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Chap. IV. explain d by HisTory. 19 
« the majeſtick Palace of Saturn. Gentle Zephyts, 
&« which riſe from the Sea, fan this charming Ifland, 
« the eternal Manſion of the Bleſſed. There are to 
« be ſeen gaudy Flowers ſhining all around, whoſe 
« Brightneſs vies with the burniſhed Gold. Some 
* ſpring out of the Ground, others hang in Cluſters 
& on the Trees, while others beſtrow the Waters. 
« With theſe they make Crowns and Garlands to deck 
„their Arms and H-ads. The whole Kingdom is 
« governed by the juſt Decrees of Rhadaman bus, who 
« ſits for ever upon a Tribunal with Saturn, Rhea's 
* Spouſe, and Father of the Gods. The Throne of 
& the Goddeſs is elevated above all the reſt.” | 

I faid Pindar had taken Homer for his Model ; here 
is the Paſſage in that Poet which he had in his Eye. 
It is in the fourth Book of the Odyſſey, where Prote- 
us thus beſpeaks Menelaus; 


Elyſium Shall be thine; the bliſsful Plains 

07 utmoſt Barth, where Rhadamanthu: reigus. 
Foys ever young, unmix d with Pain or E ar, 
Fill the wide Circle of th eternal Year : 

Stern Winter ſmiles on that auſpicicus Clime: 
The Fields are fiorid with unfaling Prime 

From the bleak Pole no Winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round Hail, or flake the fleecy Szow z 
But from the breezy Deep, the Bleſt inhale 


The fragrant Murmurs of the weſtern Gale. 
Pope's Odyſſ. B. IV. V. 765. 


We may remark, before we are done with the Doc- 
trine of Pindar concerning the State of Souls after 
Death, that what he ſays of Saturn reigning in the 
Elyſian Fields, is a Notion taken from 22 efeod, tho? the 
W other Po-ts, in the celebrated Diviſion of the World 
among che three Brothers, had no Regard to this 

| God whom his Son Jupiler had dethroned, and plung- 
ed headlong into the Depth of Tartarus, whoſe Em- 
pire fell to Pluto by an Article of that Partition. I's 
true the Fable alſo ſuppoſes that Prince, after his Ex- 


pulſion, to have retired into 7aly, where he reigned 
C3 | with 
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with Janus, and that the Time of his Reign was rec- 
koned the golden Age. *Tis probably this Circum- 
ſtance that Pindar had in his View, when he repreſents 


eee, 2 e. to ks who had ” aRtiſed TRIS} 
while they ſojourned in this World, 
Virgil, after having made Æneas offer Sacrifices to 
the Manes, and fortified him with the golden Bough, 
a ſure Pak-port for Admiſſion into the Kingdom of 
Plute, gives him a Sig for his Guide, after which he 
thus begins the Deſcription of the Manſions of wo 


Dead.; | 
Deep, deep, a Cavern lies, devoid of Lie br, 
. All rough with Rocks, and horrible to Hebe; 3 
- The gaping Gulph iuclod d with ſable Floods, 
And the brown Horrors of ſurrounding Woods. 
From ber black Faws ſuch baleful Vapours riſe, 
Blot the bright day, and blaſt the golden Skies, 
That not a Bird can n ſtretch her Pinions there 
Through the thick Poiſons and iucumber'd Air: 
Oertook by Death her flagging Pinions ceaſe, 
Aud hence Aornus was it calPd by Greece. 
Hither the Prieſteſs four black Heifers led, 
Between their Horns the hallow'd Wine 2 ſoed ; 
From their high Front the top-moſt Hairs ſhe drew, 


And in the Flames the firſt Oblations threw, &c. _ 
Pit's Aineid. VI. 332. 


After the Sacrifice ſhe plunged herſelf firſt into the 
Gulf which leads to the Kingdom of Pluto, and /Zneas . 
follows her with firm and reſolute Steps through a dark 
and ſolitary Grove. 

As Hell's dread Mouth a thouſand Monſters Wait; 

Grief weeps, and Vengeance bellows in the Gate : 

Baſe Want, low Fear, and Famine's lawleſs Rage, 

And pale Diſeaſe, and flow repining Age 

Fierce, formidable Fiends ! the Portal keep ; 

With Pain, Toil, Death, and Death*s Half -brother 


Sleep. 
There 
\ 


e 


Chap. IV. explain'd by Mir ron. | 21 
ere Joys embitier d with Remorſe appear; 
Daughters of Guilt ! here Storms deſtructive War. 
Mad 7 Diſcord there her ſnaky Treſſes tore; 
Here, ftretch*d on Iron Beds, the Furies roar. 
Full in the Midſt a ſpreading Elm diſplay'd 
His aged Arms, and caſt a mighty Shade. 
Each trembling Leaf with ſome light Viſion teems, 
And heaves impregnated with airy Dreams. 
With double Forms each Scylla took her Place 
In HelPs dark Entrance, with the Centaur*s R cce ; 
And cloſe by Lerna's hiſſing Monſter, ſtand, 
Br1AREUS dreadful with a hundred Hands. 
There ſtern GERYON raged, and, all around, 


Fierce Harpies ſeream*d, and direful Goncons frownd. 
Did. 385. 


Upon their Exit from the Cave they find a Way 


— leads through obſcure Woods to the River Ache- 


+ Thither the Souls of thoſe who are to paſs over 
Ns "the other Side flock fogether from all Hands ; but 
as none are permitted to enter Charon's Boat, till they 


| have received the Honours of Burial (a), thoſe who 


have been deprived of it are forced to wander an hun- 


W cred Years upon thoſe dreary Banks (9). Charon ſee- 


ing a Man approach him in Armour, gives him to 
know, that none but the Souls of the Dead are to paſs 


over the River 3 but ſoothed with the Sight of the 


golden Bough which the Sh ſhews him, he receives 


them both into his Boat, and ferries them over to 


the other Shore. No ſooner are they paſſed this fatal 


River than they find another dreadful one which ſerves 


as a Gate to the Kingdom of Pluto; it is kept by Cer- 
verns the Dog with «the three Heads; and the Siby/ 
having laid him aſleep by a Compoſition of Honey 
and Poppies, they get over this 1 and enter Plu- 


0's Realms, 


CI | | eben 


(a) Nec riday dater horrendas, nec rauca Auenta 
Tyanſportare, prin/quam fedibus ofſa guierunt. 


(5) Centum errant annos, vclitautgue bac littora circum. 
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Upon their Arrival in this diſmal Manſon, they 
find the Souls of thoſe who died before they came to 
the Uſe of Reaſon ; next of Perſons who were unjuſtly 
condemned to Death, and of ſuch as had taken away 
their own Lives. Here preſents to their View a Grove 
of Myrtles, which ſerves for a Retreat to thole whom 
amorous Deſpair had bereaved of the Light of Life. 
Leaving this Grove, they come to the Quarter of 
Heroes, who died with their Arms in- their Hands. 
Adjoining to this is a Sort of Apartment which bor- 
ders on one Side upon Tartars, and on the other up- 
on the Elyſian Fields: Here it is that Minos, Eacus, 
and Rhadamanthus adminiſter Juſtice; the latter judges 
the Aſiatichs, and the others the Europeans, and Minos 
decides the Differences that ariſe from the Judgments 
of his Brethren, the Judge from whom lies no Appeal, 
and upon the Sentence of this impartial Judge ſome 
are ſent to the Elyſian Fields, others are condemned 
to Tartarus. | : 

Tartarus is a hideous Priſon of a terrible Depth, 
ſurrounded with the miry Bogs of Cocytus, and of the 
River Phlegeton, which rolls Torrents of Flames all 
around : Three Rows of Walls with brazen Gates, 
render the Place inacceſſible, Hſoboue, the moſt 
helliſh of the three Furies, watches at the Gate, and 
hinders any from going out, Rhadamanthus extorts 
from his wretched Priſoners a Confeſſion of their moſt 
ſecret Crimes, and then delivers them over to the 
three Furies, to be puniſhed according to their De- 

merits z theſe Goddeſſes are always ready to exert their 
Fury upon thoſe miſerable Victims: Frightful Serpents 
which they hold in their Hands, are the Whips with 
which they laſh them. In this hideous Manſion are 
confined thoſe of diſtinguiſhed Wickedneſs, whoſe 
very Crimes have made them famous; The proud 
Titans whom Fupiter thunderſtruck, when they at- 
tempted to beſiege the Gods of Olympus, are in the 
deepeſt Part of Tartarus. The two Aloides, Ephialtes 
and uus, whom Neptune had by Hiphimediq the Wile 


of 


——— 
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Chap. IV. explain d by HisToky, 23 
of the Giant Alous, ſuffer there a Puniſhment propor- 
tioned to their Crimes, 

In this dreadful Manſion is alſo lodged the mad Sal- 
moneus, who attempted to imitate Fupiter's Thunders : 
The daring Tityus, who preſumed to make Love to 
Latona, and whom Apollo transfixed with his Arrows, 
is there condemned to horrible Torments: A cruel 
Vulture is continually preying upon his Liver, which 
grows again as faſt as it is devoured. The preſumptu- 
ous Ixion who boaſted that he had lain with Juno, is 
there doomed to turn eternally a Wheel incircled with 
Serpents. Theſeus, who attempted to carry off Praſer- 
pine for his Friend Piritbous, fits for ever upon a Stone 
whence he cannot poſſibly ſtir. Tantalus, for having 
deſigned to put a Cheat upon the Gods, and to ſerve 
up to them at Table the Members of his own Son 
Pelops, there pines away with the moſt outrageous 
Hunger amidſt Plenty of Meats which fly from him 
as ſoon as he approaches them, The Danazds, thoſe 
_ unhappy Daughters of Danaus, who murdered their 
= own Huſbands, are there condemned eternally to pour 
= Water into a Caſk full of Holes. There $i ifyphus, for 
= revealing the. Secrets of the Gods, rolls a huge Stone 
to the Top of a Mountain, whence it continually 
tumbles down again. Qedipus, who flew his Father 
Laius, and married his Mother Zocaſta; his wretched 
Sons Etheocles and Polynices, who waged War upon 
one another, and were ſlain by each others Hands in 
the fatal Combat; Atreus, Thyeſtes, Egiſtus, Clytem- 
neſtra, and all the other ſignal Offenders, ſuffer there 


| Torments proportioned to their Crimes. 


Such 1s the Deſcription which the Poets give of their 
Hell: But if they have invented ſo frightful a Place 
for the Puniſhment of the Wicked „they have not been 
wanting in Return to give us a charming Repreſen- 
tation of the Manſion of the Bleſſed. 

On the Right of Tartarus is the Way that leads to 
the Elyſian Fi ields, thoſe happy Ifles where the Souls 
of ſuch as have lived virtuouſly in this World enjoy 
profound Peace and Tranquillity, accompanied with 
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the moſt innocent refined Pleaſures. Let us imagine 


to ourſelves inchanted Places abounding with every 
Thing conducive to Happineſs ; Bowers for ever 
Green, charming Meadows, with Fountains and 
Streams gliding gently through them, the Air health- 
ful, temperate, and ſerene 3 Birds , eternally warbling 


in delightful Groves, a perpetual Spring with other 


Suns and other Stars (a). Theſe and the like are the 
Images under which the Poets (1) paint the Regions 
of Bliſs ; thoſe happy Iſles, the Kingdom of Adraſtus, 
as they ſometimes call it; in a Word, the Elyſian 
Fields. But as the Deſcriptions which they give of 
them, were only the Fruit of their own Imaginations, 
every one of them repreſents the Pleaſures and Em- 
ployments of the Place conformable to his own Incli- 


nations. Tihullus, voluptuous and prone to the Charms 
of Love, makes it to abound with Mirth and all len. 


ſual Pleaſures (5) 
Virgil, more chaſte, admits nothing how but inno- 


cent Sports, and Imployments worthy Heroes who are 


the Inhabitants ; and herein he has copied Homer. In 
the Greek Poet, the Ghoſt of Achilles wages War with 
the wild Beaſts, and in the Latin Poet the Trojan Heroes 
exerciſe themſelves in managing Horſes, or in hand- 
ling Arms. Some Poets have added the Pleaſures of | 
good Cheer, deſcribe Elyſium as a Place of continual 
Feaſting, while nothing, they ſay, is ſo ſorry and 
mean as'the Entertainments Hecate gives her Gueſts in 
Hell. Which proves, to mention it by the by, that 
the Part of Man which inhabited thoſe Regions, was 
corporeal, ſince it could not ſubſiſt without Nouriſh- 
ment. 

If we trace Virgil's Ideas with Attention, we 
ſhall find that he divides into ſeven Apartments the 


Tipogmpyices 
(a) 1 hic campos ther & lumine veſtit _ 
Piurpureo; folemque ſuum, ſua federa norunt. En. 6. 640. 
(1) Homer, Virgil, Pindar, Claudian, Catullus, &c. 


(5) Hic choree, cantuſque wigent - — = = | 
3 2 feries teneris immiſla puellis | 
- Ludit, & 3 offidue prælia et « amor. L. 1. 3. 634 
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Topographical Deſcription he gives of the Manſion of 
Tha firſt 1 Infants that die ſo ſoon 
as they are born. (a 1 N 

Now,, as they enter d, dolgful Screams they bear; 
Aud tender Cries of Infants pterce their Ear: 
Juſt new to Life, by too ſevere a Doom, 
Snatch*d from the Cradle to the filent Tm) 
SUE ral oo 54 - *"-, 0a 
The ſecond was poſſeſſed by thoſe wha had been 
charged wich falſe Aceuſations, and unjuſtly condemned 
to D.ath (%). In the third were thoſe whom cruel 
Deſtiny had forced to chuſe a voluntary Death; who, 
| innocent as they were, ſeeing themſelves overwhelmed 
with the Miſeries of Life, had conceived an Averſion 
to it, and {et their Souls at Liberty from their Bodies, 
as from an oppreſſive Load (c). The fourth, which we 
may call the Fields of Tears or Mourning, where is a 
Forreſt of Myrtles cut into divers Walks, is the Man- 
ſion of thoſe who in their Life-time had experienced 
the Hardſhips of unpitied Love (d). 1 There 18 the un- 
happy Phedra, who killed herſelf for the Diſdain of 
young Hippelytus, who was inſenſible to her Paſſion. 
Pirocris, whole Life the unfortunate Cæphalus took a- 
= way with the Dart which ſhe had given him; Eri. 
= 7zbyle, Evadne, Laodamia, Paſipbae, Dido, Ceneus, who 
from a Girl had been transformed into a Boy, and 
by the Order of Deſtiny had again recovered his for- 
mer State. The fifth was deſtined to the Heroes (e). 
There were Tydeus, Adraſtus, Pari benopeus, and ſeveral 
others. The ſixth Appartment was the frightful Pri- 
ſon of Tartarus, where are the noted Offenders whom 
I ſhall ſpeak of afterwards, together with the Parcæ, 
7 | 8 the 


(a) C ontinuo audite vocet, vagitus & ingens, 
aantumque anime flentes in limine primo. En. 1. 6. 
(5) Hos juxta fal damnati crimine mortis. 
(c) Proxima deinde tenent meſti loca, qui febi letum 
| Inſontes peperere manu, c. | 
| (4) Hic quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit. 
Eg oe Femgue arva tenebant 


Ultima, que bells clari fecretu frequentant. 
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the Furies, c. In fine, the laſt was the Manſion of 
the Bleſſed, or the Elyſian Fields. 


Theſe ſeveral Manſions were not divided at random. 


Minos, who held the fatal Urn, ſummoned the Ghoſts 
before him, took Information of their Crimes, exa- 
mined their Lives, weighed the Merit of their Acti- 
ons, and appointed each of them to his proper Place 
of Abode (1). 

Such were the Fables which the antient Poets de- 
Livercd with reſpect to the Manſions of Souls depart- 
ed; a Syſtem embelliſhed indeed with Ideas which 
wi the Offspring of fertile Imagination; but whoſe 
Groundwork was derived from the Egyptian Cuſtoms, 
as WE 1 preſently ſee. 


CHAP. V. 


That what the Greeks delivered on the Subject 
of the Infernal Regions and Elyſian Fields, was 
borrowed from the Egyptian Uſages already 
mentioned. 


\ T Otwithſtanding al the Fables added by the 
Greeks to the Egyptian Syſtem, yet *tis eaſy 
to ſee it to be the Foundation of all that they have 
delivered upon this Subject; and though Diodorus 
has ſaid fo, IT judge it however neceſſary to conſider 
this Article ſomewhat more particularly. Firſt of 
all the Charon of the Greeks, that rough and ſtern 
Ferryman whom Virgil paints ſo well, is the ſame with 
that of Egypt. He of the Greeks is upon the Cocytus, 
waiting to tranſport the Ghoſts to the other Side of 
the River: The Egyptian had his fixed Reſidence upon 
the Banks of the Lake Querron, or Acheruſia. That 
of the Greek Poets rigidly exacted a Duty for the Paſ- 
tage ; that of the Egyptians was ſo regular and exact 
therein, that they tell us he would not diſpenſe with a 
King's Son. The infernal Lake was formed by a Ri- 
ver which conveyed its Waters thither: That of Quer- 
ron was an Efflux of the Nile. The firſt nine Times 
ſurrounded the Kingdom of the Dead, as We have it 
in 

(4) Ving. En. 6. 431. | 
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in Virgil 5 Novies Styx interfuſa, Se. The Nile fo of 
in Egypt a vaſt Number of Canals. 5 F 
The different Manſions which Virgil deſcribes in the 
W infernal Regions, eſpecially that of Tartarus, a gloomy, 
Dungeon, placed in the Center of the Earth, are 
W founded upon the different Cells and Windings of 
= the Labyrinth, chiefly thoſe which, according to He- 
rodotus and the other Antients, were under Ground. 
The ſacred Crocodiles which the Egyptians nouriſhed 
in thoſe ſubterraneous Places, had given the Idea of 
thoſe Monſters that were {aid to be in the Kingdom 
of Pluto, and in the Avenues that lead thither. 
Homer (1) ſays, the Entry to the infernal Regions 
was upon the Banks of the Ocean. The Nile is called 
by the ſame Poet Qu, The Idea of thoſe Gates of 
the Sun ſo much celebrated by the Poets, is founded 
only upon what the Greeks had heard of the City He- 
liopolis. That of the Judges Eacus, Minos, and Rha- 
damanthus, is evidently founded upon what we have 
quoted from Diodorus, concerning that ſevere Scrutiny 
which was made by the Egyptian Priefts into the Lives 
and Actions of the Dead. Thoſe of the infernal Ri- 
vers, are derived from the Lake Acherufia or Querron, 
and ſerved to form the Acheron of the Poets; Achout- 
Cberron, as M. Fourmont remarks (2), ſignifying the 
Fenny Places of Charon. Cerberus, according to the 
ſame Academick, took his Name from an Egyptian 
King, named Chebres, or Kebron. In like Manner the 
Name of Tartarus comes from Dardarot, which in 
Egyptian ſignifies an eternal Habitation. Beyond the 
Lake Querron, were delightful Woods, a charming 
Grove, and a Temple conſecrated to black Hecate, 
with two Marſhes, Cocytus and Lethe : Near this Place 
was likewiſe a City named Acantbus, where a Prieſt, 
from we know not what Principle of Rc<ligion, 
poured every Day Water from the Nile into a Veſſel 
tull of Holes. Hence the Elyſian Fields, the Rivers 
of Oblivion, the Cocytus, and the Puniſhment of the 
Daneias, Mercury, with his Caduceus in his Hand, 
| N whom 
(1) II. I. 10, & 11. (2) Mem. de FAcad. T. 1. P. 9. 
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23 MyrTnortocy ond FanLes Book IV. 
whom Homer makes the Conductor of Souls into Hell, 
is only a Copy of thoſe who in Egypt had the Care of 


funeral Obſequics, and conducted their pompous Pro- 


ceſſions. 

Laſtly, the Ades of the Greeks is the fame with the 
Amen bes of the Egyptians, mentioned by Plutarch (1), 
that ſubterranean Appartment, whither the Souls of 


the Dead went, and whence they returned (a). Add 


to this that the Sh, another infernal River, was like- 
wiſe in Egypt. This accordingly is what we are told 


by Serdius, who cites in Proof of it, a Work of Se- 
neca, intitled: Of ibe Egyptian Ceremonies, which 


Time has deſtroyed. ** ½, faid he, having found 
<« the diſſipated Members of Ofris, whom Typhon had 
* murdered, choſe a Place for their Interment near 
& a Marſh not very acceſſible, beyond which was an 
ec Tland which there was no landing upon; and this 


« Marſh was called S/yx, becauſe it inſpired with Me- 
lancholy thoſe who looked upon it.” | 
But to prove yet more clearly what has been now 


advanced, I ſhall follow Virgil Step by Step, and en- 
ter into a Detail which I hope will not ſeem quite ſu- 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Charon and Cerberus. 
HE Idea of the Ferry-man Charon is derived, 


as Diodorus remarks, from the Signification of 
the Word in the Egyptian Language, which imports 


a Boatman, Portitor; thus of an appellative Noun, 


the Poet makes the Name of a Divinity. 
Jam ſenior, ſed cruda De 1 viridiſque ſenectus; 


4 To whom they have given the Charge of tranſport- 
ing Souls in a Boat over the River Acheron : They 
have preſerved to him the ſame Character with that of 

| 1 the 


(1) De IC. & Ofir. 
(2) This, according to Plutarch, is the Etymology of the Word 
Amenthes, which imports, That which gives and receives. 


chap. VI. nl by Hisron r. 29 


me Z 7 yptians, making, him, like the other, rou gh, cho- 
1 Fort moroſe, - avaritious. A Proof of hich is his 
= Manner of receiving ZEneas, and the ſmall Regard he 
has to the Words of that Heros till he has 2 the 
= golden Bo]. | ie en Sh 


= Mortal! aubos'er thou art, in Arms 1 

3 Stand off, approach not; but at Diſtance ſay, _ 

Why to theſe Waters dar'ſt thou bend thy Way? 

Theſe are the Realms of Sleep, the dreadful Confts 
of fable Night, and airy 0 $99 Ghoſts. (a) 

| Ibid. 339. 


= This Character they drew from what they had learn- 
ed by Tradition of the Charon of Egypt, as ſhall be 
W faid preſently : But as they would needs in every 
W Thing be thought Originals, they invented ſeveral 
Fables upon this Occaſion ; they compoſed a Genea- 
logy for this God, and made him the Son of Erebus, 
and the Night, worthy Parents of the Boatman of 
Hell. They give him a ſullen and crabbed Humour, 
vvithout any Reſpect either to Dignity, Goods, or 

ZE Riches ; and yet Tow his Name comes to denote Joy 
and Gayety (1), I know not, unleſs it be by way of 
= Contrary. | 
= The Poets have amuſed themſelves in giving diffe- 
rent Deſcriptions of Charon, but none of them has 
come near the inimitable Virgil. | 


Lord of the Flood, imperious Charon fands; 
= But rough, begrim'd, and dreadful be — 
EKaude and neglected hung his Length of Beard; 
| All patch*d and LS flutters bis Attire , 
His wrathful Eyeballs glare with ſanguine Fire. 
Th“ old, ſtill unimpair d by Years he ſtood, 
And hoary Vigour bleſs'd the furly God. 
Hinſalf 


(a) Quiſuis es, armatus qui noftra ad littora tendis, 
Fare age quid VEentas, or” _ S comprime greſſus: 
Hic locus umbrarum eft, &c. En. % 338 


(1) Nat. I. 3. 
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go Myrnor ov ond Fant.ts Book IV, 
Himſelf ſtill plyd the Oars, his Canvas ſpread, 
And in his ſable Bark conveyd the Dead (a). 

g 019.7 Ibid. 418; 


As Charon was believed to carry none over gratis, 
henge was eſtabliſhed the Cuſtom of placing under the 
Tongue of the Deceaſed a piece of Money, which the 
Latins call Naulus, and the Greeks Azvanuy, for the 
Freight (3). This Cuſtom they likewiſe derived from 


the Egypriians, who gave ſomething to him who tranſ- 
ported the Dead over the Lake Acheru/ia, There is 


even an antient Tradition in the Country, ſetting forth, 
that Charon therein exerciſed a petty Tyranny, ex- 
acting that Capitarion even from the Sons of Kings. 
Accordingly Lucian aſſures us, that the Cuſtom of 


putting an Obulus into the Mouth of. the Dead, to 


pay their Fare, was univerſal among the Greeks and 
Romans ; and we know none who diſpenſed with it 
but the Hermonians, becauſe they thought themſelves 
ſo near Hell, that they reckoned there was no Ne- 
ceſſity for their paying any thing for their Paſſage (c): 
But we may add that Charon loſt nothing thereby; for 
if that People did not pay him his Dues, the A/beninns 
were ſo ſuperſtitious as to believe that they were ob- 
liged to give ſomething more for their Kings, in or- 


der to diſtinguiſh them from the Herd of vulgar Souls; 


accordingly they put into their Mouths no leſs than 


| three pieces of Gold (1). When Charon was forced 


to carry over any living Perſon, he was firſt to have 
a Sight of. the golden Bough, which we ſhall ſpeak of 
afterwards z and becauſe Hercules was admitted with- 


out this Paſsport, when he went to deliver Alceſtes, 


Charon, as we learn from Servius after Orpheus, was 

put in Priſon for a Year, though he had received 

him with Reluctance and by Conſtraint. 
Accordingly he complains to Ænutas. 


Know 


(a) Portitor has horrendus aquas & flumina ſervat, 
Horribili ſqualore Charon, cui plurima ments 
Canities inculta jacet, &c. | | 
(e) See Lucian s Dial. of the Dead, Dio ſhrus, l. 1. 
(e) Lylio Girald. Synt. de Diis Inferiis, Nat. 1. 3. after Strabo. 
( I ) Nat. I. 3. | | 


Chap, VI. explain d by HrSsT Ohr. 3 


Know I repent I led Pi RI HOUSs rr, 

5 With mighty THESEvus, 40 the farther Shore; 

: That great ALC1DES paſt the Stygian Foods; 

3 "Tho" theſe were Heroes, and the Sons of Gods. | 
4 h _ * Ibid. 546. 


5 

0 | bo 

„„ But we are farther to know that they were not con- 
1 tented with this piece of Money; and in order to 
\ MW make their Paſſage the more ſure, they put into the 
- ; Coffin of the Defun& an Atteſtation of his Life and 
S WM Morals (1). This was a kind of Paſs, the Form 
; whereof is preſerved by an Author: © I underſigned: 
&« Anicius Sextus, the Pontiff, atteſt that ſuch a one 


. &« was a Perſon of a good Life and Converſation: 
ff „ Let his Manes reſt in Peace (a).“ Whereby it ap- 
0 pears that to make this Atteſtation the better received 
9 in the other World, the Pontiff himſelf was in Uſe 
IC to write it. The Muſcovites at this very Day practiſe 
8 the ſame Cuſtom which came from Egypt, where an 
_ Encomium was pronounced upon the Defunct by the 
0 Border of the Lake, to keep the Judges from being 
Yr prepoſſeſſed by his Accuſers, as we have it in Diodorus 
1s Siculus. | | 
D- Some Authors believe that Charon was a King of 
* Egypt, and confound him with ſome Prince or other, 
8 whoſe Name has an Affinity to his, as has been faid 
in in the preceeding Chapter: But an Arabian Author (6) 
d has gone farther, believing that Charon was Moſes's 
Ve | Uncle or Couſin- German: And as he was ar firſt in 
of the Party of his Relation, he made his Laws and Or- 
h- dinances ſtrictly obſerved; and he again in Return 
I, taught him Chymiſtry and the Secret of the great 
as . Work, which Charon made ſo good Uſe of, that in 
ed a little Time he accumulated great Riches thereby, as 
is believed at this Day in Egypt, according to ſeveral 
Relations (2). Yoſius in his Treatile of Idolatry, al- 
2 


ledges 


(1) Euſt. in Hom. and the Scholiaſt on Pindar. 

(2) Ego Sextus Anicius Pontifex, teſtor hunc honeſte vixiſſe 
manes cjus inveniant requiem. Fab. Cel. I. 3 ant. 6 

(5) Murtadi in his Egypt. See the Tranſlation of it by Vattier. 
(z) See the third Voyage of Paul Lucas, V. 3. 
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22 MvryrTnoLocy and FABLES Book IV. 
ledges that the Word Charon comes from the Hebrew, 
and ſignifies Wrath, becauſe he is the Miniiter of the 
Wrath and Vengeance of the Gods ; and is at the 
fame Time perſuaded that he is the ſame with the in- 
fernal Mercury, whoſe Function, as has been ſaid elſe- 
where; was to conduct Souls to Hell. But I hold for 
the Charon of Egypt, the Model of that of the Greeks, 
whoſe Name, according to Diodorus, ſignifies a Ferry 
man.  Mahomet ſpeaks allo of a Charon (1), who was 
overwhelmed by the Earth, at the Prayer of Moſes 
but tis probable that he confounded Charon with Cort, 
who was ſwallowed up for having murmured againſt 
the Legiſlator. 33 

Let us ſay ſomething now of Cerberus, that famous 
Keeper of the infernal Regions, the Idea whereof was 
Iikewiſe derived from Egypt, where Burial- places were 
kept by Maſtive Dogs; but what I am going to re- 
late of the Serpent of Texarus, ſerved to embelliſn his 
Cort. 3 The profound Cave of Tenarus was once in- 
habited by a frightful Serpent, or a kind of Dra- 
gon, which ravaged the Confines of that Promontory (2); 


and as this Cave was reckoned the Gate of Hell, hence 


they took Occaſion to ſay that the Dragon was thePorter 
of thoſe dreary Manſions : And this is the Original of 
Cerberus, who was called the Dog of Hell (3), though 
it was nothing but a Serpent, Homer is the firſt who 
gave him that Appellation. Tis true, in After- 
times Cerberus was reckoned a Dog with three Heads, 
but they never got rid altogether of the Idea of the 
Serpent of Tenarus: Thus inſtead of Hair, his Neck 
was faid to be encompaſſed with Snakes (2); and the 
three Heads and three Tongues were given him only 
becauſe the voluble Motion of Serpents Tongues ſeems 
to make three of them; or becauſe their Tongue is 


ſomewhat 


(1) Alcoran. c. 28. (2) Pauſan. in Lacon. (z) Nat: I. 5, 


(a) Cui wates horrere widens jam colla colubris. 


Virg. En. 6. 


. Quamvis furiale centum muniant angues caput. 
* 


Hor. Od. 1. 3; 


__ 


Chap. Vf. epland by His rox v. 34 
ſomewhat like a barbed Javelin (a). We may add 
that the Hiſtory of Aidoneus, who had his Mines watch 
ed by maſtive Dogs, may alſo have given Riſe to the 
Fable of Cerberus : And as Hercules, paſſing through 
Epirus, delivered Theſeus, and carried off perhaps one 
of thoſe Maſtives; hence the Fable of his having 
chained Cerberus (1). | 

But the moſt common Opinion derives the Origin 
of the Fable from Hercules's having by the Command 
of Euryſtheus viſited the Cave of Tenarus in Search of 
the Serpent that there made his abode, and brought 
him bound to the King of Mycene 3 and the additio- 
nal Circumſtance of Cerberus's paſſing through The/ſalyg 
and vomiting up a venomous Juice; which poiſoned 
its Herbs, was owing to there having been many poi⸗ 
ſonous Plants in that Country: Which alſo had given 
Occaſion to all the Fables of the Sorcereſſes there; 
who were ſaid by their Enchantments to bring down 
the Moon to the Earth. We muſt not omit that He. 
ſiad makes Cerberus the Son of Typhon and Echidna. 
Some Authors derive his Name from the Greek Word 
Kpedovpos, Carnivorans, or Voracious Fleſh-eater (2). 
Pauſanias ſpeaks thus (3) of the Promontory of 
Tenarus and the Fable of Cerberus. About fif- 
ce ty Stadia from Teuthrones you have the Promon- 
e tory of Tenarus, which juts out conſiderably into 
ce the Sea, and under which there are two Ports: 
Upon this Promontory is a Temple to Neptune in 
* Form of a Grotto, and at the Entrance a Statue 
& of that God. Some Greek Poets have imagined it 
«© was through this that Hercules carried off Pluto's 
“ Dog; but beſides that there is no ſubterranean Paſ- 
“ fage in this Grotto, tis not probable that a God 
5 ſhould hold his Empire under Ground, nor that 
our Souls ſhould repair thither after Death. Heca- 
Vor. III. D tt feus 
{a) Cui ſunt tres linguæ, tergeminumgue caput. Tibull. 

2223 - - Sordidum tabo caput | 

2 colubræ ; wiperis horrent jubæe, 5 
Longegue torta ſibilat cauda draco. Sen. in Her. Fur? 
(1) as the Hiſtory of Hercules. (2) Backart, I. 8. (3) In 
con. C 25. i 
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34 MyTHOLOGY and Faßzrrs Book IV. 3 
ec eus of Miletus had a rational enough Notion of 
ce jt, when he faid that this Place of Tenarus ſerved 1! 
c fora Den to a formidable Serpent, which was called 
„ the Dog of Hell, becauſe whoever was ſtung by 
4 him inſtantly died; and he alledges, that Hercules 
& carried this Serpent to Eurytheus. Homer, who is 
<« the firſt that mentioned the Dog of Hell which 
& Hercules dragged after him, diſtinguiſhes him by 
no proper Name, nor deſcribes him, though he does 
the Chimera : But the ſucceeding Poets, who 
called this Dog Cerberus, gave him three Heads, 
and make a great Monſter of him; though Ho- 
mer by the Dog of Hell, might as well underſtand 
a Dragon, as one of thoſe domeſtic Animals.” 


CHAT YH 
Of the Infernal Rivers. 


CHERON is a River in Epirus, or rather in 
Theſprotia, which takes its Riſe from the Lake 
Acheruſia (a), and diſcharges itſelf near Ambracia, other- 

wiſe called Larta, into the Adriatic Gulf, 
The 


(a) Strabo, I. 7. Though Plato, in Phæd. ſays, it enters into 
Acberuſia. However Titus Livius, I. 8. calls the Place where this 
River, after having received the Waters of ſome other Brooks, 
diſembogues itſelf into the Sea, the The/protic Gulf: But as the 

Paſſage in that Author ſpeaks particularly of the Courſe of this Ri- 
ver, we muſt quote it here. He is ſpeaking of Alexander King 
of Epirus, to whom Acheron was to be fatal: Accito a Tarentinis 
in Italiam, data diftio erat, cavere Acheruſiam aquam, Pandoſi- 
amque urbem ; ibi fatis ejus terminum dari : eoque ocyus tranſmiſit 
in Italiam, ut quam maxime procul abefſet urbe Pandoſia in Epiro, 

& Acheronte amne, quem ex Molaſſide fluentem, in ſtagna inferna 
accipit Theſprotius ſinus. From this Paſſage it appears that Ache- 
ron took its Riſe from Molſſis, that it run through Epirus, near 
the City Panagſia, and communicated its Name to the Gulf of 
the Sea where it diſcharges itſelf. | 8 

Pliny, I. 4. c. 1. ſays, Acheron diſembogues itſelf into the Lake of 

Ambracia : However Thucidides tells us it runs into the Lake Acheru 
lia; now this Lake and that Gulf are very remote from one another. 
the Antients are of a contrary Opinion to Pliny ; therefore we ought 
to quit this Author, as well as Martianus Capella, and Martin del 
Rio upon Seneca, who have followed him. See GCrant-Menil, 
Gr. 13 Ant d : 23 ; 


Chap. . exhlaind by HisToRyY. 3g 


The Water of this River isbitterandunwholeſome(1), 


8 and this is partly the Reaſon why they haye made an in- 
fernal River of it; it remains actually a long Time hid 
8 under Ground, and riſes up again at a very great Di- 
is ſtance from the Place where it goes out of Sight. Its 


Name had alſo contributed to this Fable, for it imports 
Anaguiſb or an houling Noiſe + Perhaps too Orpbeus gave 
IX this Lake, and afterwards the River, the Name of 
the Lake Acherufa, which he had ſeen near Memphis, 
when he accommodated to Greece the Ideas which he 
had borrowed from Egypt with reſpect to the Dead. 
Several Fables were afterwards added to what we have 
| now been relating; they gave out that Acheron was 
the Son of Ceres, or of Titan and Terra; that the 
Fear he had of the Giants made him lie concealed 
for ſome Time, and even go down to Hell to ſcreen 
himſelf from their Fury. Some Authors have alledg- 
ed, that Fupiter had caſt him into Hell, becauſe his 
| Water ſerved to quench the Thirſt of the Titans: 
| A Fable founded upon the Circumſtance of this Ri- 
ver's running a long Time under the Earth, which 
was the Mother of the Titans. They add that Ache- 
ron was Father to that 4{calaphus who was changed 
into an Owl, as ſhall be ſaid in the Hiſtory of Pro- 
er pine (2), that there was a King of Epirus named 
| Acheron, who gave his Namie to thar River. 

Be that as it will, we muſt not forget to rake Notice 
that there was another River of this Name in the 
Country of the Brattians, near Pandoſia, which gave 
ZW Riſe to a fatal Ambiguity (3). The Oracle of Dodona, 
as we have it in Titus Livius, in the Paſſage we have 


ro, | 
ra quoted, having warned Alexander the King of the Mo- 
— ans to fly Acheron, that Prince thinking it meant 


the Acheron which was in Theſprotia, would not go fat 
away from the Place where he was, and was flain 
e of there. There is alſo another River of the Name near 


be. Tenarus in Laconia, ; 

ght The Cochtus is another River in Epirus, of PEO: 
, del rather in Theſprotia, which empties itſelf to- . 
, D 2 gether 


W (i} Pauſ. in Lac. (2) Antroſtius in ſaa navigatone. (3) Strabo J. 6. 
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gether with the Pyripblegeton, into the Lake Acheruſia, and 
whoſe Name ſignifies Sighs, Groans; and that of Pyriphle- 
geton, Burning (1) : Theſe Etymologies, and the Neigh- 
bourhood of thoſe Rivers to Acheron, made them be rec- 
koned among the Rivers in Hell, Here I embrace the O- 
pinion of Mr. Samſon, who gives the Cochtus that Courſe, 
without alledging however any Authority for it. I know 
no Hiſtorian who gives Cooytus the Name of a River (a). 

Pauſanias calls it only ud op dTETTEN&TOY ; which makes 


me believe that it was rather a Fen * muddy Wa- 


ter chan a River. 
. | The Styx is in Arcadia, *Tis properly a 
Fountain that flows from a Rock, and then 
forms a Stream that continues a long Time buried un- 
der Ground : Its Water is Mortal, "and this Quality, 
according to Pauſanius (2), is what gave a Handle to 
the 2 to make it a Rives or a Lake in Hell: I 
ſhall take the following Deſcription of it from him. 


Hard by a City of Arcadia, named Nonacris, is a 1 


very high Precipice, whence diſtils Water that falls 


into hs River Cratis, This Water is mortal to Men. 


and other Animals: It breaks in Pieces earthen and 

orcelain Veſſels, and all others, except thoſe made 
of a Horſes Hoot. Upon this Idea a Fable has been 
compoled ; the SH has been animated, made the 
Daughter of the Ocean (3), and Wife of one Pallas 
or Piras (4). We are told that ſhe was the Mother 
of Hydra, Sc. Her Name was fo terrible, that the 
moſt inviolable Oath was to ſwear by She, and the 
Gods themſelves were very religious in keeping it (6). 
Thoſe of them who perjured chemſelves after taking 
this Oath, were very feverely puniſhed, Fupiter or- 
dered Iris to ſet before them a Cup full of poiſonous 


Water of this Fountain, and he baniſhed them from 


his Table and Converſation for a Year : He even de- 


prived them of their Divinity for nine Years, as if it 8 
had 


(a) See the antient Map of W by "OY and nnn in 


(1) $AgY®, uro. 


his Gracia, p. 204 
(2) L. 8. 18. 7 Hefod in Theog. (4) Pauſan. loc. cit. 
(s) Di cijus qui ate timent & fallere numen. V irg. En. I. 6. 


a As 


-_* 
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had been an Office whoſe Functions he ſuſpended. 
The Reaſon given by the Mythologiſts why the Gods 
were ſo religious as to this Article, is, that Vickory, 
who was believed to be the Daughter of Shy, as has 
been faid in the Hiſtory of Jupiter, had aſſiſted the Gods 
againſt the Giants, which had obliged that God, in 
Gratitude, to paſs a Decree that the Oath by Sh ſhould 
be inviolable. But this again is only another Fable, 
founded upon the antient Cuſtom of uſing the Water 
of Styx for the Tryal of the Guilty and the Innocent, 
much after the Manner of the Fews, as to their Water 
of Jealouſy. To conclude, when the Gods ſwore by 
Styx, they were to have one Hand upon the Earth, 
and the other upon the Sea, as Homer remarks (1). 

*Tis eaſy to ſee that two Things conduced to make 
them place theſe Rivers in Hell ; firſt, that they were 
almoſt all in Epirus, which was reckoned, upon Ac- 
count of Aidoncus, the Kingdom of Pluto. S:condly, 
The Etymology of their Names; Acheron ſignifies Ihe 
Extreme *, whereby was denoted that thoſe who came 
into this Country to work at the Mines, almolt all 
died there: Cocytus imports Howling ; Styx, the Water 
= of Silence +, Pyriphlegeton, Burning, In general, all the 
Waters that had any bad Quality were reckonedRivers 
of Hell, as in Italy the Lake Avernus near Puzzoli(a), and 
Leibe or the River of Oblivion, which was in Africa. 
And thus it was that the Greets would needs aſcribe to 
their own Country what really belonged to Eg yt. 
Mi | D 3 CHAP. 


(1) Thad 14. | 3 

9 * Others derive the Name from A & yaTea, as you would fay, 
TRE dad or Foyleſs, To which Milton alludes, Par. ft, B. XI. 578. 
BN} Sad Acheron, of Sorrow, black and deep. 7 

+ Or amo Ts guys, Hateful. So Milton, ib. v. 577. 
Abhorred Styx, the Flood of deadly Hate. 


(a) The Sulphur and Bitumen which are in great Quantities near 
the S vernus, had fo corrupted its Water, that Virgil ſays, the Birds 
poeriſhed by fly ing over it, unleſs they mounted very high. *Tis even 
his Circumſtance that gave the Name of that Lake, for Avernus, 
nn Greek A%Geves, ſignifies <vitbout Birds, e 
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Other Particulari t ff, o the 8 Mem of the Potti- 


Hell. 


HE firſt was Na imagining that the Ghoſts 
whoſe Bodies remained without Burial, wandered 
for a hundred Years upon the Banks of the Cocytus, 
before they were admitted into Charon's Boat (a). 


Theſe Egyptian Cuſtoms may have given Riſe to this 1 
Notion. Firſt, when the Prieſts refuſed the Paſſage 


over the Acheruſian Lake to the Body of any one, 
becauſe he had not paid his Debts, the Relations 
kept it at Home till they were in a Condition to dif- 
charge the Debt. Another of their Cuſtoms was, that 
in tranſporting any dead Body over the Lake, if it 
happened to fall into it, and was not recovered, fune- 
ral Obſequies were performed to it after a hundred 
Years were expired, at the Expence of the Publick, as 
we learn from Servius (C). 

I don't find any thing in the Zpg yptiar Andres 
that has an Affinity to the golden Bough which the 
Sibyl tells Antas is neceſſary as a Paſsport, when he 
was to viſit the infernal Regions. This Bough had 
been plucked from Hecate's or Proſerpine's Grove : 


A mighty Tree, that bears a golden Bough, 

Grows in a Vale " ſurrounded with 4 Grove, 
And ſacred to the Queen of Stygian Jove. 
Her neather World no Mortals can bebold, 
Till from the Bole they trip the blooming Gold. 
The mighty Queen requires this Gift alone, 
And claims the ſhining Wander for her own. 

One pluck*'d away, @ ſecond Branch you ſee 
Shoot forth in Gold, and glitter thro* the Tree. 

Co then; with Care erect thy ſearching Eyes, 

| Andi in proud Triumph ſeize the glorious Prize. 


Thy 


(a) Centum errant annos, volitantque hæc littora circum, &C> 


Vir * 

) Si 3 in fluvio pereat, nec ejus inveniatur cadaver, poſt cen- 
tum annos ultima perſolvuntur officia, Hine extractum, centyca 
errant annos, &c. Servius, in 6. En. 
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chap. VII. explain'd by Hs rokv. i 
4 Journey if the Fates allow, 
| 5 4 == Touch ſhall bend the coſtly Bough. 
I not, the Tree will mortal Strength diſdain ; 
And Steel fhall hew the gliti'ring Branch in vain. 
| bid. 196. 


ed . AFServias, who was deſirous to trace the Original of 
4% this Fable (1), pretends that it is taken from a Ce- 
2). remony, which Orefes upon his Return from Tauris 
his founded in the Worſhip of Diana. That Heroe, af- 


3 ter having depoſited in a Temple the Statue of Diana, 
which he had ſtolen at Thoas, appointed this Temple 


NS and the Grove ſurrounding it, to be an inviolable 
Jif- Place of Refuge. In the Middle of this Grove was a 
nat Tree, from whoſe Approach all were debarred by a 
it Prieſt of that Goddeſs; and if any Criminal, who 


ne- had fled to this Place for Refuge, could pluck off 

2 Branch of it, he was allowed to fight with the Prieſt; 
as and if he overcame him, to take his Place. | 
| = The learned Jeſuit, La Cerda, adopts what is ſaid 


ties by thisantient Commentator on Virgil: But it muſt be 
che MF owned that if this be the Original of the golden Bough, 

= tis a very remote one. I am therefore rather inclin- 
ad 


aged to think that this Notion ĩs the Product of poetical 
Imagination; and that however they borrowed from 
the Egyptians the greateſt Part of what they have 
AX fabled about the Manſions of the other World; yet 
they alſo added ſome Circumſtances for which they 
had no Model. 1 

8 We are not to think the ſame Way of the two 
Gates, through which was the Paſſage from the in- 
FX fernal Regions, the one of Horn, the other of Ivory, 
EX fince this Fable came from Egypt, as has been ob- 
ſerved in the fifth Chapter; after this Manner are they 
3X7 deſcribed by the Poets: (2) | 
py Immur*d within the filent Bor of Sleep, 


== Two Portals firm the various Phantoms keep : - 
 & / iv ry one; whence flit to mock the Brain, 
en- Of winged Lies a light fantaſtick Train: 


(r) In 6. En. (2) OdyE,. 19. 


— 


© The Gate oppas'd pellucid Valves adorn, 
Aud Columns fair incavd with poliſid Hern: 
Where Images of Truth for Paſſage wait, 
With V 2 ons manife ſt of future Fate. 
Pope's Odyſſ. XIX. 657. 
Virgil alſo deſcribes theſe two Gates; and by mak- 
ing his Heroe pals throuch that of Ivory, deſtroys at 
one Stroke, and very prepoſterouſly methinks, all that” 
he had advanced in one of the fineſt Books of his 
Poem. Theſe are mere Imaginations as well as the 
Reflexions of the Commentators on Virgil and Homer 4 
not excepting Madam Dacier herſelf, who will have 
it that the tranſparent Horn figures Dreams that come 
from the Air, and the Ivory, which is an opaque 
Body, thoſe that proceed from the Earth. That the 
Hatter coming from terreſtrial Vapours are falſe, while 
the others coming from the Air and Heaven, are true. 
The Paſſge of Scripture which ſhe . applies on this 
Occaſion, does not ſeem re for explaining ſuch 
Reveries (a). Here it may be aſked what was the 
Foundation of thoſe Journeys to the infernal Regions, 
performed by moſt of the fabulous Heroes. What 
- gave Riſe to them I take to have been the Conjura- 
tion of Zuridice's Ghoſt by Orpheus, He being very 
deeply affected with the Death of his Spouſe, of whom 
he was bereaved by a fatal Accident, went into Theſpro- 
lia, where was an Oracle of the Dead, and this Expedi- 
tion was diſguiſed inthe Poem compoſed upon that Sub- 
ject, under the Image of a Journey to Hell. Homer wha 
imitated that antient Poet, makes Ubyſes likewiſe de: 
ſcend thither to conſult Tirefiass Ghoſt ;* this pretended 
Journey, as has been already noticed, has all the Air 
df a Piece of Conjuration. Fable ſet forth in like 3 
Manner that Theſeus and Pyrithous had undertaken the WM 
ſame Journey to carry off Proſerpine ; as alſo Hercules «. i 
who had delivered Theſeus, whom Pluto detained Pri- 
ſoner, and carried off Cerberus with him, Bacchus WM 
toq 1 
(a) 'Tis faid in ke Eceltſtaſticus, Miſi ab altiſſimo emiſſa fueris 
wiſitatio, ne dederis in itlis cor tuum: Unleſs Dreams come from 


| Go, give no Heed to them. 
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too was made to deſcend thither, to conſult his Mother 

Semele : Pindarus ſends Perſeus the ſame Way; and 

Virgil gives Aneas the Sibyl of Cuma to conduct him 

9 to Hell. Laſtly, Herodotus tells us, that Rampfinithus 

- WM King of Egypt, . viſited the Place where the Greets 
. Kfaid Hell was, that he had played there at Dice with 
I Ceres, and ſometimes had won, ſometimes loſt; and 
that the Goddeſs had diſmiſſed him with a valuable | 
abate (a). 


CHAP, IX, 
Of the Fudges of Hell. 


T was alſo from the Egyptians that the Greeks bor- 

rowed their Notion of the infernal Judges, as we 
have obſerved from Diodorus Sirulus, However, if 
we would take their Word for it, this Fable was very 
antient among, them, as we ſee in ſeveral Places of 
Plato (1). According to antient Tradition, ſaid they, 
we learn that there was at all Times a Law eſtabliſhed, 
that Men after this Life thould-be judged, in order 
to be rewarded or puniſhed as their Actions were good 
or bad, Under the Reign of Saturn, and in the firſt 
Years of the Reign of Jupiter, this Sentence was pro- 
nounced immediately before Death; which gave Oc- 
caſion to flagrant Iniquities, Princes who had been 
unjuſt and cruel, appearing before their Judges with 
all the Pomp and Apparatus of their Power, and 
producing Witneſſes who depoſed in their Favour, be- 
cauſe they dreaded their Wrath while they were yer 
in Life, the Judges, dazzled by this Pageantry, and 
{ſeduced by thoſe falſe Teſtimonies, declared the Princes 
innocent, and made them paſs into the happy Manſion 
of the Juſt, The ſame thing we may ſay in Propor- 
tion as to the Virtuous, who were poor and unfupport- 
ed, Calumny purſued them even to the laſt Troomy 

_ 


(a) L. 2. c. 122. Gronovius tranſlates the Greek Word X. youth 
Teo eurgo by Mantile aureum, which in Eagliſb ſigniſies a Clo 
pr Napkin of Gold, or rather wrought with Gold, 


{1 In Gorgia, p. 523. In Axiop- p. 371. 
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and found a Way to get them condemned as flagitious 


in the other World. The Fable adds that upon the rei- 


terated Complaints that were laid before Jupiter, and 
the ſtrong Remonſtrances that were made to him, he 
changed the Form of thoſe Judgments. The Time 
was fixed to the very Moment after Death. Rhada- 
manibus and Eacus, the two Sons of Jupiter, were ap- 
e the Judges, the firſt for the Afiaticks, the other 

the Europeans; and over them Minos to give a final 
Deciſion in dark and dubious Caſes. Their Tribunal 
was erected in a Place called the Field of Truth, becauſe 
there falſhood and Calumny had no Acceſs. There 
a Prince, ſo ſoon as he had expired, ſtood forth to 
View ſtripped of all his ſhowy Grandeur, in his own 
proper Colours, without Guard or Attendance, quite 
ſpeechleſs, and trembling for himſelf after he had made 
the whole Earth to tremble. If he was found guilty 
of Vices capable of being expiated, he was confined 
to Tartarus only for a Time, with Aſſurance to be ſet 


at Liberty fo ſoon as he was ſufficiently purified. 


Minos, Eacus, and Rhadamanthus, were therefore 
the three Perſonages who for their ſtrict Probity were 
choſen to be the Judges i in Hell. This would be the 
proper Place to give their Hiſtory, but I ſhall have a 


more natural Occaſion to ſpeak of them elſewhere in 


the Hiſtory of Greece, where they will have a large 
Part to act (1). ; 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Infernal Gods, Pluto, Ceres &, Proſerpine, 


and Cottytto. 


—_— O, the Son of Saturn and Rhea, or Ops, was the 
youngeſt of the three Titan Brothers, who eſcap- 
ed the Cruelty of their Father. We have already ſaid | 
that in the Diviſion of the World Hell was his Lot, 
that is, ah, and afterwards Spain. To the Argu- | 

ments 


( 1) In the fixth Vol. 
* Though Ceres is of the Number of the terreſtria! Divinities, 
yet we join her Hiſtory with that of Pluto, becauſe of the 2 
nection between them, and to avoid Repetitions. 


r . PI. 0" Ws Gp 


Gao © Ma @ @ 
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ments already offered to prove that'theſe are the two 
Countries deſigned by the Greeks, when they gave that 
Prince Hell for his Lot, I ſhall add what Diodorus 
Siculus ſays, namely, that this Fable aroſe from his 
being the firſt who founded the Cuſtom of burying 
the Dead, of transferring them into Sepulchres, and 
of beſtowing other Honours upon them, which before 
him had been neglected. But what Probability is 
there that Duties ſo natural would be overlooked till 
the Time of Pluto ? *Tis therefore much more pro- 
bable that he was reckoned the King of Hell, becauſe 
he lived in a very low Country in reſpect of Greece, 
where Jupiter had fixed his Empire; and the follow- 
ing are the true Foundations of a Hiſtory which has 
been ſo much diſguiſed, _ | 

Pluto having retired to the Extremity of Spain, ap- 
plied himſelf greatly to carry on the working of the 


| Gold and Silver Mines, which. were very common, 


eſpecially on the Side of Cadiz, where he fixed his Re- 
ſidence (a). Upon which 'tis proper to remark, that 
though Spain is not reckoned at this Day a Coun- 
try fertile in Mines, yet the Antients ſpeak of it to 
us as a Country where were many Mines of Gold 
and Silver : They tell us even by a kind of Hyperbole, 
that its Mountains and Hills were almoſt all Mountains 
of Gold (1) ; that nigh to Tarteſus was a Moun- 
tain of Silver (2). Ariſtotle informs us that the firſt 


 Phenicians who landed there, found ſo great a Quan- 


tity of Gold and Silver, that they made their Anchors 
of thoſe precious Metals. - The Author of the Book 
of the Maccabees (3) ſpeaking of the Romans, fays 
that they, by the Conqueſt of Spain, made themſelves 
Maſters of the Mines of Gold and Silver that were in 

that 


4) Betica where Pluto ſettled, was that Province which we 
now call Andaluſia; and the River Betis, now called Guadal- 
uivir, gave that Name to it. This River formed of old at 
ts Mouth a ſmall Ifland called Tartz/us, with a City of that 
Name; this was the Tarteſſus of the Antients, whence Tartarzs 
was formed. 3 


(1) Poſſidonius. (2) Aves (4) L.n& i 
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that Country (a).  Silius the Poet calls Spain a Coun- 
try fertile in in Gola (0. 

This doubtleſs is Gut! obli ed Pluto, who was in- 
genious in that kind of 'Work, to fix his Reſidence 
about Tarteſus; and this is alſo what made him paſs 
for the God of Riches, and go under the Name of 
Pluto (c), inſtead of that of Apgflaus which he had be- 
fore; which has frequently ade him be confounded 
with Plutus the God of Riches, whom we ſhall ſpeak 
of in the following Chapter, 

Farther, the Situation of Pluto's Kingdom, which 
was a very low Country in reſpect of Greece, made 
him paſs for the God of Hell, Beſides as he conti- 
nually employed Labourers in the Mines, who are ob- 


liged to rake a far Way into the Bowels of the Earth, 
and in a Manner, as far as Hell and the gloomy 
Manſions of the Manes, i in Search of hid Treaſures (4), 


hence he was ſaid to dwell in the Center of the Earth. 
Add to this that they who work in the Mines, com- 
monly die there: Pluto was therefore reckoned the 
King of the Dead; and the very Name which he 
bore, Ades, fignified Death, Deſtruttion (e). 
Moreover the Ocean, upon whoſe Coaſt he reign'd, 
was accounted a Place overſpread with Darkneſs ; and 
this, I reckon, is the Foundation of all the Fables 
that were invented afterwards concerning Pluto and 
his Realms of Darknets. ?Tis probable, for Example, 
that the famous Tartarus; that Place ſo noted in Pluto's 
Empire, comes from Tartgſus which is near Cadiz (F): 


The River Laue ny not inp robably, from the 
Ore: 


(a) Et quanta fuerunt in regione Hiſpaniz, & quot in poteſta- 
tem redegerunt metalla argenti & auri quæ illic ſunt. 

8 - Fam terra me Ibera, 

Auriſferis 8 Phenix depulſus ab oris. 

(e) Dictus eſt Pluto, amo Ts TA&Ts, hoc eſt, @ divitiis, que 
ws terræ eruuntur viſceribus. 

r ſede manium opes quærimus, nos ad inferos dan, 

Plin. K 32. c. 1. 

(e) It ſeems to be formed from the Pheenician Word Ea, 


id, exitium. 


* ) See Straba & Dan Pexren's Antiquity of the cala. 
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Chap, Xx. explain'd iy Hisron rr. #9 
Guadelethe which runs over- againſt that City; and the 
Lake Avernus from the Word Abarona, importing, at 
the Extremities; a Name given to that Lake which is 
near the Ocean; accordingly Pluto was ſpecially wor- 
ſhiped at Cadis under the Name of Death,as Philoftratus. 
remarks (a). As to which there can be no Doubt, ſince 
the Phenicians, whoſe Language was eſtabliſhed at Ca- 
dis with the Colonies that Hercules had planted there, 
called Pluto Muth, their Name for Death'(b). 
Add to this, that all the Names given to him in the 
ſeveral Countries where he was worſhipped, have a Re- 
ference to this Title, God of the Dead. The Latins 
called him Sumanus (c), the Sabines, Soranus, a Word 
which has Affinity to that of Coffin; others Orcus or 
Argus (d) or Februus (e). The Keys that were put in- 
to his Hand inſtead of a Scepter, ſignified that this 
God had the Keys of a Kingdom whence there is no 
Return : The Sacrifice of black Sheep that were of- 
fered him, and other Things of that Nature, allude 
to the fame. This God had: ſeveral other Names, 
Jupiter Stygius, Aggſilaus, Ageſander, becauſe he paſſed 
for a Leader of People and Colonies, A'y:a:xa%g, Lea- 
der of People, A'yeov3pog, of Men; Tagros, rich 
upon Account of the Mines; Dis or Ades, à terra, 
ſub terra ejus regnum; Dis-pater or Dieſpiter. I ſaid 
they offered black Victims to Pluto, to which I add 
that he had this in common with all the infernal Divi- 
nities. Ditches were Dug about the Altars, and the 
principal Ceremony conſiſted in pouring in thither the 
Blood of the Victims, as if it had been neceſſary for 
it to penetrate to the Kingdom of that God. Again 
whatever was of bad Preſage was eſpecially conſecrated 
to him, for which Reaſon the Romans dedicated to 
him the ſecond Month of the Year, and the ſecond 
Day of the ſame Month; and that becauſe, according 

„ | ro 


8 
1 


(a) Soli hominum feſtis cantibus Mortem celebrant, ſays he of 
the People of Cadis. feds | | 

(5) Bochart, Chan, I. r. c. 34. After Sanchoniathon. 

(c) As much as to ſay, God of the Manes. | 

(4) Quaſi urgeret interitum. 

(e) From an old Latin Word Februo, purgo, luſtro. 
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46 MyTfoLocy and FabIEs Book IV. 


to a Principle diffuſed through 7raly from tlie Time of 
Pythagoras, the Number two was of all Numbers the 


moſt unlucky, deſigning the bad Principle, and conſe- 


quently Diſorder and Confuſion. Plato (1), the divine 
Plato, tinctured with the Doctrine of Pythagoras, com- 
pared this Number to Diana always barren, and con- 


lequently deſpiſed. 


We have few Monuments of Pluto; but in thoſe 
which Time has preſerved, he is repreſented with his 
Scepter or Batton with two Points, to diſtinguiſh it 


from Neptune's Trident which had three. We find 


him likewiſe ſeated upon a Throne, holding a Scepter 
or a Spear in his left Hand, and with the Right giving 
Cerberus a Soap. Sometimes he has the Calaubus upon 


his Head, becauſe Serapis whoſe Symbol the Calathus 
is, was the fame among the Egyptians, as Pluto among 


the Greeks (a). | 
Pluto, though retired to the utmoſt Extremity of 
Spain, had Intelligence of the Beauty of Proſerpine, 


the Daughter of Ceres Queen of $S:cily, and reſolved, 


according to a Cuſtom very common in thoſe Times, 
to commit a Rape upon her ; perhaps too having de- 


manded her in Marriage, this young Princeſs would 


not quit her Mother, for a Climate that was looked 
upon as the Extremity of the World ; other Princeſſes 
had probably been of the ſame way of Thinking, 
and this doubtleſs is what had given the Poets a Handle 


to ſay (S) that this God had complained heavily that 


though the Brother of Jupiter, and the richeſt Prince 
in the World, yet no body would marry him ; thus 
he reſolved to carry off Proſerpine the Daughter of 


Ceres. 
Dio (c), this was Ceres's Name, was Queen of Sici- 
9 (a), 
(1) In Timeo. | 
(a) Plutarch in Iſ. & Of. Heraclides, Porphyry, &c. 
(% Dux Erebi quondam timidas exarſit in iras 
| Pralia moturus ſuperis, quod ſolus egeret 
Connubiis, flerileſgue diu comſumeret annos. | 
Claud. de raptu Proſerp. I. f. 
(c) See the ſixth Volume of the BibJiozh, Univerſelle, where M. 
Ie Clerc explains this Fable after Theedontins and other Antients, 
Euſebius, &c. 1 We 
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Chap. X. explain'd by HisTroRyY, 47 
ly (a). The Reign of this Princeſs was famed for the 
Care ſhe took in teaching her People the Art of Agri- 
culture; ſhe alſo eſtabliſhed ſeveral laws concerning 
Policy (1) and the Property of Lands, that every one 
might reap what he ſowed without any Moleſtation (5): 
Hence this Queen came to be looked upon as the God- 
deſs of Corn and of the Earth. *Tis proper to re- 
mark however that Ceres taught Agriculture only to 
the Greeks; the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and ſeveral 
other People, exerciſed it a long Time before. Tis 
even very probable that this Art had not been quite 
unknown in Sicily and Greece till the Time of Ceres, 
and that it was only improved by that famous Queen. 

In the mean Time Pluto terrified, even in the Bot- 
tom of Hell, by the Earthquakes in S:cily, occaſioned 
by the Efforts which Hybeus uſed, to ſhake off the cum- 
brous Load of MountE7na, under which he was buried, 
reſolved to viſit that Country, to ſee if there was not 
ſome Chaſm made that penetrated even into his King- 
dom, fearing that the affrighted Ghoſts might ſee the 
Light of Day; and after having examined all narrowly, 
he ſtopped upon Mount Erys. 

Ceres had her ordinary Reſidence in a delightful 
Place in Sicily called Enna (c), which ſignifies charm- 
ing Fountain (2), where were beautiful Meadows water- 
ed with perpetual Springs (4). Her only Daughter, 
who was called Pherephata, which imports Plentiful 
Fruit, was walking one Day in thoſe charming Mea- 
dows, gathering Flowers with ſome Virgins of her 
Retinue, and the. Sirens who accompanied them: 
Pluto ſaw her, fell in Love with her, carried her off, 
and in an Inſtant mounting his Chariot drawn by 
four Horſes, purſued his Way directly to Hell, not- 

| withſtanding 


(a) There was another Ceres, the Daughter of Cælus. Baccace, 
Lib. Gen. Deor. | 
(1) Porphy. I. 4. de Abſ. F. 22. 

(5) What Virgil calls, Partiri limite campum. . 
e) Cic. in Verr. Diod. I. 5. Ovid. Faſt. 1. 4. & Met. 1. 5. 
and others. | | | es 

(2) Bochart, Chan. 1. r. c. 28. 


(4) Violis aliiſfue flarum generibus wiridans, Diod. loc. cit. 
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43 MyTHoLOGY and FazrfSs Book IV. 
withſtanding the wiſe Remonſtrances of Minerva, who 
endeavoured in vain to diſſuade him from this Deſign. 
Arrived near Syracuſe, he found a Lake near which 
was the Nymplr Cyane, who after having reproached 
him for this Violence, was going to ftop his Chariot; 
but Pluto with a Blow of his Scepter, opens to him 
ſelf a Way which leads him to Hell. The Nymph 
abandoned to defpair melts into Tears,and 1 is transform- 


ed into Water: 


Mean Time Ceres apprized of what had befallen her 
Daughter, run over Sea and Land in queſt of her; 
and when ſhe had travelled all the Day long, ſhe light- 
ed a Torch to continue her Search by Night. One 


Day as ſhe was quite ſpent with Fatigue, and found 


no Fountain to quench her Thirſt, The came and 
knocked at the Door of a Hut, whence came out an 
old Woman, named Baubo, of whom ſhe aſked ſome 
Drink. The good Woman having preſented her with 
a Draught, the Goddeſs ſwallowed it fo greedily, that 
a young Child who was in the Cottage fell a laughing; 
and Ceres provoked with the Indiſcretion, threw upon 
the Child what remained in the Vaſe, and forthwith 
he was transformed into a Lizard, Ceres, upon her 
Departure, came near the Lake of Syracuſe, and per- 
ceiving her Daughter's Veil floating upon the Water, 
ſhe judged her Raviſhers muſt have made their Eſcape 
that Way. But ſhe could have got no farther Infor- 


mation of them (Cyane, who could have given her In- 


telligence, having loſt the Uſe of Speech ſince her 
Metamorphoſis) had it not been for Areibuſa, a 

Fountain-Nymph of the ſame Name, whoſe Waters, 
coming from Elis into S:c:ly, glide under the Bottom 
of the Sea, and in the Confines of Styx. This Nymph 
informed the afflicted Goddeſs that ſhe had ſeen Pro- 
ſerpine, and that ſhe had been raviſhed by Pluio ; add- 
ing, asan Abatement to her Grief, that her Daughter 
was a Queen and Spouſe to the God of Hell. She 
entreated her at the ſame Time not to carry farther MA 
her — againſt the Earth, become barren _ = 


chap. X. ela d by HISToR TW. 49 
the Goddeſs had denied to it her precious Gifts, for 
it was not guilty of the Rape of her Daughter. 
Upon this ener Ceres mounts her Chariot, 
traverſes the immenſe Regions of the Air; and arriving 
at Ohmpus, caſts herſelf down at the Foot of Fupiter' a 
Throne, and demands of him her Daughter, who was 
alſo his. Jupiter having let her know that Pluto was 
not a diſadvantageous Match for Proſerpine, aſſures her 
however that ſhe ſhould be given back to her, if ſhe 
had kept a ſtrict Abſtinence ſince ſhe had been in Hell; 
but that if ſhe had ate the leaſt Thing, Deſtiny op- 
poſed her Return. | 1 
Proſerpine walking in the Gardens of the Elyſian 
Fields, had plucked a Pomegranate; whereof ſhe had. 
ate ſome Grains, Aſcalaphus who was the only one that 
had ſeen her, made his Court thereby to his Maſter, 
and all that Jupiter could do, was to order Proſerpme 
| to remain ſix Months of the Year with her Huſband, 
and other ſix Months with her Mother. | 
'8F The Indiſcretion of Acalaphus colt him dear, ſince 
Praoſerpine, by ſprinkling him with the Water of Styx, 
| transformed him into an Owl. | | 
In the mean Time Ceres, ſatisfied with Fupiter*s De- 
ciſion, bethought her how to repair the calamitous Ef- 
fects occaſioned by Famine and Barrenneſs. As Attica 
had been more diſtreſſed by it than other Countries, 
XX ſhe went to Eleuſis, where after having informed Trip- 
bolemus of all that concerned Agriculture, ſhe lent 
him her Chariot, and ordered him to travel through 
XX the whole Earth to teach its Inhabitants ſo neceſſary an 
Art. Triptolemus having traverſed Europe and Ala, 
arrived in Scythia at the Court of Lyncas. This Ty- 
rant, jealous of the Preference which the Goddeſs had 
given to that Prince, deſigned to aſſaſſinate him; 
but juſt as he was going to pierce his Heart,” he was 
transformed into a Lynx, an Animal which is the 
Symbol of Cruelty, 5 
3 Thus Ovid, and after him Claudian, in his fine 
4 Poem upon the Rape of Proſerpine, relate this Adven- 
ture; and what is ſingular in it, the Hiſtorians agree 
Vor. III. x with 


50 MyTnoLoGY and FaßIES Book IV. 
with the Poets, at leaſt in the Main. Strabo (1) men- 
tions the Meadows of Enna where Proſerpine was car- 
ried off; and Cicero, who ſeems to take the Fact for 
granted, has left us a Deſcription of this Place equal- 
ly elegant and ornamented (2) Diodorus ſays in ſeveral 
Places that Sicily, of all the Countries in the Earth, 
had been moſt honoured by Ceress Favours, and that 
there the Goddeſs had fixed her ordinary Reſidence. But 
as this Author muſt have been very well informed in 
the Antiquities of his own Country, and as he ſeems 
to have read the Writers who went before him, I 
think fit to copy all that he ſays upon this Subject. 
« The Sicilians, ſays he (3), hold by Tradition from 
c their Anceſtors, that their Iſland is conſecrated 
* to Ceres and her Daughter Proſerpine ; ſome Poets 
« have written, continues he, that at the Marriage 
* of Pluto with that Princeſs, Jupiter gave them 
« Sicily for a Nuptial Preſent; and the Hiſtorians, 
© who are accounted the moſt faithful, ſay it was 
< in Sicily that Ceres and Proſerpine ſhewed them- 
& ſelves to Men for the firſt Time, and that this 
<« Iſland is the firſt in the World where Corn grew.“ 
Homer, the moſt celebrated of the Poets, has followed 
this Tradition, when he ſays, ſpeaking of Sicily : 


The Soil untill'd a ready Harveſt yields, 
With Wheat and Barley wave the golden Fields, 
Spontaneous Wines from weighty Cluſters pour, 


And Jove deſcends in each proliſic Shore r. 
| Pope's Odyſſ. 9. 123. 


« Accordingly we ſee till in the Leontine Ter- 


<& ritory and ſeveral other Places of Sicily, wild Wheat 


< ſpringing up of itſelf.” | 
This Author proceeds to give the Deſcription of 


the Fields of Enna where Proſerpine was carried off; 


and relates all the other Circumſtances of this Fable 


in the Manner as we have now given them. He 


adds too that the Syracuſans have a Cuſtom of offering 
| Oblations every Year, each according to his Abilities, 
| | | NEAT 


(u) L. 2. (2) Verr. ſixth, (3) L. 5. c. 2. 
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near the Fountain Cyane, which Pluto made to ſpring 
up, when in that Place he opened a Way to himſelf 
with a Blow of his Trident, and that after thoſe pri- 
vate Sacrifices they make a publick Offering of Bulls, 
whoſe Blood they ſhed over the fame Fountain. 
As Attica, ſays the ſame Author, was the Country 
moſt honoured with Ceres's Favours next to S/cily, the 
Athenians inſtituted in Honour of her, not only Sacri- 
fices, but alſo the Eleuſinian Myſteries, which became 
venerable for their Sanctity and Antiquity. | 
Again, the Sicilians, continues he, beſides the an- 
nual Sacrifices which they performed at the Fountain 
Cyane, inſtituted Feaſts in Honour of Ceres and Pro- 
ſerpine; and they celebrated them in a Manner ſuitable 
to a People on whom thoſe Goddeſſes had conferred 
ſo many diſtinguiſhing Marks of Reſpect. Theſe 
Feaſts they place in different Seaſons of the Year, in 
Allufion to the different Appearances of the Corn. 
The Rape of Proſerpine is celebrated towards the Time 
of the Harveſt, and the Search of Ceres, in Seed Time. 
The Latter laſts fix Days, with ſplendid and magni- 
| ficent Apparatus. Tis alſo ufual, while this Feaſt 
continues, to mix in Converſation ſome looſe and 

{ wanton Expreſſions, becauſe by ſuch Talk Ceres had 
been diverted from her Affliction for the Loſs of her 
Daughter. . | 5 

After this Detail, Diodorus cites, in Confirmation of 
it, the Authority of antient Poets, eſpecially that of 
Carcinus, who had often been Witneſs at Syracu/e to 
the Devotion with which the Sicilianus celebrated the 
Feaſts we have been ſpeaking of. 

Bzfides the Cultivation of 'Corn, Ceres, as we are 
told by the ſame Hiſtorian, had given Laws to the S- 
cilians; and it was for that Reaſon ſhe had the Name 
of Theſmophoros given her by the People. It was not 
Palſible, Diodorus judiciouſly obſerves, that ſhe could have 
made Men two finer Preſents than to ſupply them with 
the Neceſſaries of Life, and to teach them to live virtuouſly (a). 

EE ag Notwith- 
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%) Other Places of Diodorus, where he repeats the ſame thingy 
we have waved, ES EIS FO . 
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Notwithſtanding all theſe Teſtimonies, moſt Mytho- 


logiſts look upon the Rape of Proſerpine to be only an 


Allegory which has an obvious Relation to Agriculture. 
Thus, according to them, the Diviſion which Fupiter 
makes of the Time that this Goddeſs was to ſtay with 
her Huſband and her Mother, means no more, but 
that the Grain, after having lodged ſix Months in the 
Earth, appears upon its Surface, grows up, and ripens. 
And as Sanchoniathon informs us that Proſerpine, Sa- 
turn's Daughter, died very young, ſo the Fable may 
alſo be allegorized by ſaying, ſhe was raviſhed by 
Pluto, only becauſe the Name of that God among the 
Phenicians is Muth, which ſignifies Death. However, 


ingenious Authors, relying upon the Authority of 


Diodorus Siculus, refer this Event to Hiſtory ; and as 
Don Pezron and M. le Clerc have ſupported it with 
moſt Probability, I ſhall quote what they fay. 

Pluto, ſays the former of thoſe Authors (1), though 
retired to the Extremity of Spain, which fell to his 
Lot, yet had Information of the Beauty of Proſerpine 


his Niece (a), and having ſent one of his Captains into 


Sicily, who found her with few Attendants, had her car- 
ried off without Reſiſtance, and put her into a Chariot, 
which carried her to the Borders of the Sea, near H- 
racuſe, where ſhe was embarked and conducted into 
Spain, As we aſcribe to the commanding Officer what 
is done by his Orders, ſo it was ſaid that Pluto him- 
ſelf carried her off. We may farther add that he uſed 
Violence, becauſe after Propoſals of Marriage with 
her, Ceres had given him a Denial ; and hereby would 
be verified what we are told by the Poets, namely, 
that this God had often complained, that, though 
Jupiter's Brother, and the richeſt Prince of the World, 
he had not been able to find a proper Match (5, as 
has been already aid. 

Beſides, 


(1) Ant. of the Language of the Celle. | | 

(a) She was the Daughter of Ceres and of Jupiter his Brother, 
accordingly Viigil lays, Caſta licet patrui ſervet Praſerpina limen. 
En. I. C. | 5 

(5, Dux Erebi quondam tumidas exar/it in iras. 
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Chap. X. explain d by HIS TR. 53 
Beſides, Rapes were very common in thoſe Times, 
eſpecially when the Parents refuſed the Perſon who 
was courted for Marriage. | 
M. te Clerc (1), who has explained this Fable per- 
fectly well, alledges that it was not Pluto carried off 
Proſerpine, but Aidoneus the King of Epirus, or Orcus 
King of the Molgſi. As Aidoneus employed Labourers 
in the Mines, and as in the Way to his Country it 
was neceſſary to paſs a River named Acheron, hence 
this Prince was 4 confounded with Pluto. Epirus, 
which was a very low Country with Reſpect to the 
reſt of Greece, was taken for Hell itſelf, and we know 
that Theſeus's Travels, and after him thoſe of Her- 
cules into that Country, were looked upon as Jour- 


neys to Hell. | 


Theſe things premiſed, that Author proves that 
Ceres or Dio reigned in Sicily at the ſame Time that 
Aidoneus governed Epirus. The Reign of that Princeſs 
was renowned for the Care ſhe took to teach her 
People Agriculture, She alſo founded Policy, and 


ſettled the Property of Lands, that every one might 


reap what he ſowed without any Moleſtation. 
However ingenious this Explication of M. le Clercis 
is, I cannot perſuade myſelf that the Rape of Proſer- 


pine can be aſcribed to Aidoneus King of Epirus, ſince 


that Prince lived only in the Time of Theſeus and Py- 
rithous, that is, about fifty Years before the Siege of 
Troy, whereas the Titan Prince, who went under the 
Name of Pluto, reigned ſeveral Ages before. Is it 
probable that Ceres was the firſt who taught Sicily and 
Greece the Art of Agriculture, only in the Time of 
Hercules and Theſeus ? Did they live then upon Acorns 
and wild Herbs? And had not Greece learned, from the 
Time of Lycaon and Phoroneus, to ſubſtitute more ſo- 
Iid food in Place of that which they. had in common: 
with the Beaſts, : 

MM. ie Clerc, I know, diſtinguiſhes two Aidonens*s ; 


the one cotemporary with Theſes, and the other with 
Abraham or Iſaac; and he ſays it was in the Time of 


E 3 the 
(1) Bib. Univ. Tom. & 
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the former that Proſerpine was raviſhed ; but beſides 
that theſe two Princes reſemble one another too much 
not to be the ſame, we may truly ſay it is but a Que- 
ſtion about a Name, and that he calls that Prince 
. Aidoneus to whom others give the Name of Plulo. 

Bat not to inſiſt, *cis not improbable that thoſe two 
Explications are no better themſelves than two new 
Fables. Is it to be imagined that Ceres, when ſhe 
was in Queſt of her Daughter who was raviſhed from 
her, eſtabliſhed her own Worſhip among the A/heni- 
ang; that Erechtheus would admit of Feaſts which 
ſhe herſelf had founded in her own Life-time; and 
that Trip!o/emns, whoſe Father reigned in that Time in 
Eleuſis, was Prieſt to a Woman who was not able to 
find out her own Daughter. = 

I know ſeveral Chronologiſts, and particularly the 

celebrated Sir Iſaac Newton, relying upon the Autho- 
rity of Greek Writers, endeavour to fix the Time when 
Ceres lived; that they determine the Date of her Ex- 
pedition from Szcily to Athens; ſpeak of the Year of 
her Death, and of the Worſhip that was paid her not 
long after. But notwithſtanding theſe Authorities, I 
am perſuaded that we are not to ſeek in Greece for 
any other Ceres than the Iris of the Egyptians, nor for 
other Myſteries than thoſe of that Goddeſs. We are 
unqueſtionably certain that almoſt all the Gods of the 
Greeks and their Worſhip, came from the eaſtern 
Countries, and eſpecially from Egypt, with the Colo- 
nies that had peopled Greece at different Times; and if 
there are any of them about whoſe Tranſportation 
we may be certain, it is Bacchus or Ofrris, and Ceres 
or Vs: What therefore had given Riſe to the Fable 
is this. Greece was infeſted with a ſevere Famine un- 
der the Reign of Erechtheus, as we learn from Dio- 


dorus Siculus (1); Ovid too gives a beautiful and ample - 
Deſcription of this Famine, The Athenians, whoſe 


Soil was not very fertile, were more diſtreſſed by it 
than their Neighbours. Erechibeus thought fit to ſend 
to Egypt in queſt of Corn, and thoſe whom he had 
1 ſent 


(1) L. 18. 
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Chap. Xx. explain d by HIS TRT. 55 
ſent brought, beſides the Corn that was ſold to them, 
the Worſhip and Ceremonies of the Divinities who 
preſided over Agriculture. 
The Calamity. which they had lately ſuffered, and 
the Dread they had of being again overtaken with 
the ſame, made them embrace, without Oppoſition, the 
Myſteries of a Goddeſs who was thought to have 
Power to ſecure them from it. Triptolemus at the 
ſame Time received that Worſhip into Elzu/zs. He 
himſelf would needs be the firſt Prieft of Ceres 
or IIe, and as he lived in Plenty himſelf, he took 
Care to aſſiſt his Neighbours by teaching them the 
Myſteries which he had now learned. Sicily had em- 
| braced the Myſteries of that Goddeſs ſome Time before, 
and this was the Reaſon of its being given out that 
Ceres had come from Sicily to Athens. They added 
that her Daughter had been raviſhed, becauſe the Corns 
and Fruits, which her Name deſigns, had ceaſed for 
ſome Time to yield Subſiſtence. Again it was ſaid that 
Pluto had carried her away to Hell, becauſe the fame 
Fruits had remained all that Time as it were buried 
in the Center of the Earth; in fine, that Jupiter had 
decided the _ between Ceres and Pluto, becauſe 
they ſaw the Earth again covered with new Harveſts. 
Here is the Foundation of this Fable; the Introducti- 
on of the Myſteries of Ceres into Sicily and Greece. 
Nor is what I advance without Proof, ſince Hero. 
dotus poſitively ſays that the Theſmophoria, one of the 
principal Feaſts of Ceres, were introduced thither by 
the Daughters of Danaus. : 

Some famous Poet, whoſe Name is defaced in the 
XIV. Era of the Arundel Marbles, celebrated this 
Event in a Poem, as we are told in that Era: And 
tis proper to remark, 1. That this Poem, which 
Ovid had undoubtedly read, was compoſed ten Years 
after the Arrival of Ceres. 2. That the Author of 
the Chronicle of theſe Marbles conſiders the Rape of 
Proſerpine as a Fable, together with Ceres's Travels, 
and the other Circumſtances intermixed with this 
Event; which undoubtedly imports that the Poet, 
ham he ſpeaks of in that Place, had extremely dif+ 
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ſome Rock 3 — gave the Poets a Handle to feign 


guiſed the Hiſtory of the Tranſlation of Ceres's Wor- 
ſhip into Attica, 

If however there are learned Men who; with Diads: 
rus Siculus, are inclined to maintain that there really 

was a Ceres in Sicily, who gave Laws of Agriculture, 
we may for their Satisfaction ſuppoſe that ſhe, having 
loſt her Daughter, and come to Attica in Queſt of 
her, taught 7 riptolemus the Myſteries of Jie, and that 
the Greeks having put herſelf afterwards among the 
Gods, her Worſhip came to be confounded with that 
of the Goddeſs of the Egyptians. 

In the Treaty which Ceres made with Pluto, Jupi- 
ter granted her the Return of her Daughter, on Con- 
dition that ſhe had ate nothing ſince her Arrival in 
Hell. Aſcalaphus having informed that he had ſeen 
her eat ſix Kernels of a Pomegranate, which ſhe had 
gathered in the Gardens of Hell, the Decree was re- 
verſed, and Fupiter ordered Proferpine to be ſix Months 
in Hell and ſix Months with her Mother ; or, as we 
have it in Apollodorus (1), nine Months with Ceres 
and three Months with Pluto. That Princeſs, to be 
revenged upon Aſcalaphus for his Indiſcretion, meta- 
morphoſed him into an Owl. 

Aſcalaphus, ſay they who maintain that Proſerpine 
was really ſtole away by Pluto, was one of that Prince's 
Courtiers, who having adviſed his Maſter to the Rape 
of Proſerpine, did all in his Power to defeat Ceres's 
Negociations, and hinder her Daughter from being 
given back. Proſerpine afterwards put him to Death, 
and this is what gave Riſe to the Fable : The perni- 
cious Counſels which he had given his Maſter were 
the Cauſe of his Death. His Transformation into 
an Owl is only a Metaphor, repreſenting to us an 


odious Perſon ; unleſs you will chuſe rather to ſay, 


that this Fable was publiſhed only to figure to us that 
he kept himſelf always hid in Pluto's Mines, whereof 
he was the Overſcer, and where he died. Tis pro- 
bable that he was cruſhed to Death by the Fall of 
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Chap. xXx. explaind by HisToky, 57 
that Proſerpine had covered him with a huge Stone, as 
may be ſeen in Apollodorus (1), who will have it that 
he was puniſhed in that Manner by Ceres herſelf. The 
Name of Aſcalaphus imports one «who breaks Stones in 
Pieces, and this Name was probably given him to de- 
note his Office. Some Authors contend that he was 
transformed into a kind of Lizard, which the Greeks 
call Aſcalabos, and no doubt 'tis the Similitude of 
Names that gave them a Hint to ſay ſo. _ | 
Ovid adds, that the Nymph Cyane reproaching Pluto 
for the Violence he offered to Proſerpine, was changed 
by that God into a Fountain; a Circumſtance which 
T take to have no other Foundation but that it was 
near that Fountain which runs in the Confines of Sy- 
racuſe, that Pluto's Emiſſaries embarked. What the 
fame Poet adds, that a Virgin named Menta, whom 
 Proſerpine changed into a Plant which ſtill bears her 
Name, and which the Greeks call Hechoſinos, becauſe of 
its fine Smell, probably means that that Queen, not 
being able to bear a Rival to ſhare her Huſbands Aﬀec- 
tion, put her to Death. The Reſemblance of Names 
made thoſe who wrote this Hiſtory of that Court to 
invent the Transformation. | 
In the fame Place there is alſo Mention made of 
the Syrens who accompanied Proſerpine at the Time 
ſhe was carried off. But that J may not be obliged 
to make Repetitions I refer to what I have faid of 
them in the Hiſtory of the Sea Gods (2). All I ſhall 
ſay now is, that Ovid feigned that the Syrens, who ac- 
companied Proſerpine when ſhe was carried away, ob- 
tained from the Gods to become Birds, that they 
might go in Queſt of her, probably becauſe the Sy- 
rens, who inhabited upon the Coaſts of Hay, pretty 
near 9zcly, having learnt the Misfortune which had 
befallen that Princeſs, fitted out a Ship with Sails to go 
in Search of her. - 1's 
1 The Fable of the Fountain Arethuſa, and of the 
141 Amonrs of the River Alpheus her Lover, who croſſed 
1 ſo many Countries to viſit his Miſtreſs, is founded, 
N according 
(%) Loe , () Lew 
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according to the learned Bochari(1),only upon a Quibble 
in the Language of the firſt Inhabitants of Sicily. The 
Phenicians who ſettled there, having found that Foun- 
tain encompaſſed with Willows, called it Apbaga, 
which ſignifies the Fountain of Willows ; others gave 


it the Name of Arith, which ſignifies a Stream. The 


Greeks, who arrived there ſome Time after, not under- 


ſtanding the Meaning of theſe two Words, and call- 


ing to Mind their Alpheus which runs in Elis, ima- 
gined that becauſe the Fountain and the River had 


nearly the ſame Name, Apbeus muſt needs have paſſed 
through the Sea all the Way to S:cily, near the Foun- 


tain Arethuſa, The Notion appeared ingenious to ſome 
of the Wits of that Age, who thereupon compoſed 
the Romance of the Amours of the River-God and 


the Nymph Aretbuſa. Moſt of the antient Hiſtorians 


have been deluded by this Fable, fince they have ſeri- 
ouſly advanced that the River Alpbeus paſſed through 
the Sea, and came into S:cily to flow near the Foun- 
tain Aretbuſa. This Fable muſt even have been well 
ſupported, ſince the Oracle of Delpbos ordering Archias 
to go and plant a Colony of Corinthians at Syracuſe, 
the Prieſteſs expreſſed herſelf in theſe Terms : Go into 


that The where the River Alpheus mingles his Waters 
with thoſe of the beautiful Arethuſa. Pauſanias (2), 


who reckons the Story of the Amours of Alpheus and 
Arethuſa a Fable, influenced by the Authority of fo 
expreſs an Oracle, dares not deny but that River runs 
through the Sea, though he does not fee the Poſſibility 
of the Thing. | 


As the famous Triptolemus, Son of Ceres and Neera, 


was one of thoſe who gave Ceres the beſt Entertain- 
ment when ſhe arrived in Attica, hence they fabled 
that this Goddeſs had taught him the Art of Agricul- 
ture, and ſent him in her Chariot, drawn by winged 
Dragons, to propagate through all the World an Art 


o neceſſary to Mankind. They add, that ſhe had 


nurſed him with her own Milk; a ftrong Expreſſion 
to intimate to us the Care which ſhe had taken to form 


lay, 
(1) Chan. I. 3. c. 18. (2) In Eliac. 
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Chap. X. explain d by HisToRy: 59 
ſay, that Ceres put him into the Fire by Night to pu- 
rify him, and took him out of it every Morning; me- 
taphorical Expreſſions ſetting forth that this Prince, in 
order to be initiated into the Myſteries of s, paſſed 
through all the Trials that were uſed on that Occaſion. 
All theſe myſterious Fables, as well as the Arrival of 
Ceres in Attica, which is ſo finely repreſented upon a 
Marble Tomb ingeniouſly explained by M. de Boze in 
a Diſſertation publiſhed in the fourth Volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres ; all 
theſe Fables, I ſay, have no other Foundation but the 
Introduction of the Worſhip of Ceres into Greece, 
and eſpecially into Attica, as we have already proved. 
Triptolemus, who reigned there, came to Eleufrs by 
Sea, as we learn from Philbchorus, to carry Corn into 
different Countries, where at the ſame Time he taught 
the Myſteries of Ceres, whereof he himſelf was 
Prieſt. Before he ſet out, he had ſowed Corn in 
a Field of Attica named 'Raria, as we learn from 
the tenth ZEra of the Arundel Marbles. This without 
Doubt is the Key and Reſolution of all theſe Fables; 
for certainly it reters to the Time when the Wor- 
ſhip of Ceres, then fo antient in Egypt, was received 
in Greece, and not to that of Agriculture, which had 
been known there long before; unleſs we chuſe to 
underſtand it of a new Method of cultivating the 
Ground, which the Greeks learned in their Travels to 
Egypt, and put in Practice at that Time. The Mar- 
bles now quoted, fix this Date under the Reign of 
Erechtheas ; that is, according to the Commentators on 
thoſe Marbles, 1426 Years before Jeſus Chriſt, 280 
or thereby before the Trojan War (1). Fe | 
But here a Difficulty occurs, which I believe has 
never been hitherto taken Notice of ; namely that 
the Arundel Marbles, which point out the three Dates 
of thoſe Events, don't range them as other Authors 


who ſpeak of them. In the firſt of thoſe Eras, which 


is the twelfth, they make Ceres come into Attica: In 
. | the 


(1) We ſhall ſee in the fixth Volume that we muſt bring this 
Date 1co Years nearer. - | | 
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the thirteenth they ſay Triptolemus began to ſow Corn 
in the Fields of Eleuſis; and *tis only in the fourteenth 
that Mention is made of the Rape of Proſerpine, and 
according to this antient Monument, ſo much to be 

regarded for many Characters of Truth, the Arrival 
of Ceres at Athens, precedes the Rape of her Dau gh- 
ter 10 Years : I am ſorry that the learned Commen- 
tators who have examined this Monument, have taken 
no Notice of this. 

The Hazard which Trip/olemus run in his Travels 
undoubtedly gave Riſe to the Fable of Lyncus, whoſe 
Cruelty they have figured by transforming him into a 

Lynx. Triptolemus ha apply eſcaped the Hands of that 
Tyrant, who jealous of his Reputation, had a mind to 
put him to Death. The Fable er Triptolemus*s being 
drawn in a Chariot by winged Dragons, is taken from 
an Ambiguity in the Phenician Language, whereof 
the Word uſed in this Hiſtory ſignifies either winged 
Dragons, or a Ship adorned with Iron Beaks, as we 
are told by Bochart (1), and after him by M. le Clerc. 
However I am inclined to the Opinion of Pbilo- 
chorus, citea by Euſebius, who ſays, that, this Ship was 
taken for a flying Dragon, becauſe it had upon its 

Prow the Figure of a Dragon. 

Though I am perſuaded that the Fables now ex- 

plained, have no other Foundation but the Introduction 
ö of Ceres's Worſhip into Greece, yet tis proper to quote 

'F here what we learn from a Fragment of S/obeus (2), 

Wer it is faid that Erechibeus, who was at War with 
the Eleuſenians, learned from the Oracle that he ſhould 

be victorious if he facrificed his Daughter Proſerpine ; 
which, if true, may have given Riſe to the Fable. 
Another F ragment, which is Homer's, cited by 
Pauſanias (3), teaches us the Names of the firſt Greeks, 
who were initiated into the Myſteries of Ceres. Theſe 
were, according to that Poet, Triptolemus, Celeus, Eu- 
| molpus, and Diocles. S. Clemens Alexandrinus (4) names 
| them Baubon, Diſaules, Eubuleus, Eumolpus, andTriptolemus. 

Y . _ Ham * to — it was Eumolpus himſelf, or — 

| is 

1) Hier. 1 3. c. 14. (2) Serm. 38. (3) In Corinth. 09 In Proem ; 
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Chap. XI. explain d by HisTorRy, 6r 
his Father, that compoſed the Poem we have men- 
tioned in Honour of Ceres, and this is the Opinion 
of Strabo and Pauſanias, This Eumolpus being the 
Hierophantes of the Eleuſinian Myſteries, was in fo great 
Reputation that he made War upon Erechibeus. The 
two Generals were ſlain in the Battle, and it was a- 
oreed that the Erechthide ſhould be Kings of Athens, 
and the Eumolpidæ content themſelves with the Dig- 
nity of Hierophantes. | 
After having explained all the Fables that have 
any Connection with the Hiſtory of Ceres, I am next 
to ſpeak of the Myſteries that were inſtituted in Ho- 


nour of her. 


CHAT: XL 
Of the Eleuſinian Myſteries, and other Feaſts of 
„ 


1 Am not to enlarge much upon a Subject which 


Meurfius has thoroughly canvaſſed, of whoſe Works 
we have an excellent Abſtract by M. le Clerc; but be- 
cauſe I might be cenſured if I ſaid nothing of a Par- 
ticular which has ſo much Connection with the Hi- 
ſtory of Ceres and Proſerpine, I ſhall give a brief Ac- 
count of the Eleuſinian Myſteries. And what I am 


to ſay of them ſhall be reduced to three Heads. 


Firſt, I ſhall treat of the Feſtivals, then of the Ini- 
tiated, laſtly, of the Prieſts that celebrated them. _ 

The Sicilians, in Gratitude for the Obligations they 
lay under to this Goddeſs, founded Feaſts and Myſte- 
ries to perpetuate the Memory of her good Services. 


The Time of the Year marked out the Reaſon of their 


Inſtitution, ſince they were celebrated a little before 
Harveſt in Honour of Proſerpine, and in Seed-time 
in Honour of Dio. Both of their Feaſts were ce- 
lebrated with a great deal of Solemnity; and Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us that in the Latter, which 
laſted ſix Days, they repreſented Mens antient Man- 
ner of living before the Invention of Agriculture. 
The Inhabitants of Attica, gratefully affected with 
the Services of Ceres, as well as the en, 
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62 MyrnolOY and FaßTES Book IV. 
ed themſelves alſo by Feaſts inſtituted to her Honour. « 
The former was called Proergſa, becauſe it was cele- "l 
brated before ſowing and tilling ; and the Goddeſs was 1 
termed Proerofia, according to. the Cuſtom of the An- 1 
tients who gave their Gods as my Names as they had | 
Feafts and Temples. [ 
The ſecond, which was celebrated at Athens ſome 1 
Time after, namely, about the Middle of October, was 1 
named Theſmophoria, that is, the Feaſt of the Legiſla- I. 
treſs; it was inſtituted by Triptolemus : But ſome Egyp- . 
tian Ceremonies, afterwards added that had a Rete- . 
rence to Orpheus and the Danaids, made ſome Antients x 
fay, that it was a Feaſt of J/is and Ofiris, propagated 1 
from Egypt to Greece. This Feaſt laſted five Days at 
Athens, and two Women born of lawful Wedlock were ly 
choſen every Day to preſide therein; and they took F 
Care to have Sacrifices offered according to their © 


Means, by the Hands of a Prieſt named Stephanopho- 
rus, or Crowned, They ſet out from Athens to Eleuſſis, 
when they performed Sacrifices on the ſecond of the 
Month Pyanepſion, which anfwers in part to our Oæo- 
ber ; and that Day was called Auodos, that is, the A 
cent, becauſe they went up to Elenis. The fame Wo- 
men bore upon their Heads the Books of the Laws of 
Dio, and fung Hymns to her Honour. When they 
arrived, they lived very reſerved, remote from the 
Company of Men, and appeared in a modeſt Habit, 
and without Crowns upon their Heads ; abſtaining 
eſpecially from eating Pomegranates, whoſe Fruit had 
been ſo fatal to the Goddeſs: They even faſted the 
third Day, which they paſſed in the Temple of Ce- 
res, fitrmg at the Feet of her Altars. Then they 
rallied one another to provoke mutual Laughter, as 
Baubo had done to Ceres, when ſhe came into her 


Laft of all, they performed Sacrifices in beet, the 
Ceremonies whereof were not allowed to be divulged. 
The Feaſt ended with a Sacrifice named Zemia, that 
is, of Atonement, being deſigned to expiate the Faults 


they had committed during the Solemnity. 5 
| The 
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Chap. XI. explain'd by HisTory, 63 
The third Feaſt was celebrated in the Month of 


December, and was called Ala, from the Word Ales 


which ſignifies, a Barn Floor, becauſe that was the 
Time when they uſed to threſh the Corn, and to be 


in the Barns. | But the moſt folemn was that which 


was celebrated at Eleuſis, in the Month of Auguſt; it 


was named by Way of Excellence, the Myſteries. By 


whom this Feſtival was inſtituted is not agreed. Some 
Authors would have it to have been by Erechtheus, 
others by Muſeus, or Eumolpus, or Orpheus (a). Theſe 
Things had given Riſe to its Inſtitution 3 the Inven- 
tion of Agriculture, the Laws of Ceres, and the other 
Adventures which befel her at Elis; and the Me- 
mory of all theſe was kept up by particular Ceremo- 
nies (a). Thus this Solemnity comprehended the Mo- 
tives of all the reſt. | 
The Eleuſinian Myſteries were of two Sorts, the Grea- 
terand the Leſſer ; one Qualification — to both 
was to be able to keep a great Secret. Though Trip- 
tolemus had appointed that no Stranger ſhould be cap- 
able of being initiated into the great Myſteries, yet 
Hercules, to whom they durſt refuſe nothing, demand- 


<d to be admitted to them, and upon his Account 


other Ceremonies were inſtituted, which they cal- 
led the Leſſer Myſteries, and theſe were celebrated 
afterwards at Agra near Athens, Thoſe who were am- 
bitious of being admitted to them, repaired to this 
Place in the Month of November, facrificed to Jupiter, 
and kept the Skins of the Victims to lay under their 
Feet when they were purified upon the Banks of the 
River 1iſſus. We know not exactly what Sort of Ce- 
remonies were made Uſe of in thoſe Purifications 
only that Salt was there employed, Leaves of the 
Laurel. Tree, Barley and Crowns of Flowers, Sea- 
Water and River-Water : He who performed the 
Ceremony was called Udranos, becauſe he poured Water 
| , | upon 


(a) It was in the Month Bredromion, which anſwers in part to 
our Month of Augu/t. 3 . 

(5) See Meuſius in his Treatiſe of the Eleufran Myſteries, and 
M. 4 Clire, Bibl. Univ, Tom. 6, 
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upon the Candidates for the Myſteries, , It was 
alſo neceſſary, during that whole Time, to kee 
ſtrictly chaſte; and, laſt of all, to facrifice a Sow wi 
young. Theſe leſſer Myſteries ſerved as a Preparation 
for the greater ones, which were celebrated at Eleuſis; 
and by their Means Perſons were initiated into the ſe- 
cret Ceremonies of Ceres, After having paſſed thro? 
a good many Trials, the Perſon was Myſtes, that is, 
qualified for being very ſoon initiated into the greater 
Myſteries, and to become Epoptes, or the Witneſs of 
the moſt ſecret Myſteries, which was not procured till 
after five Years Probation ; during which, he might 
enter into the Veſtible of the Temple, but not into the 
Sanctuary: And even when he was Epoptes, and en- 
Joyed that Privilege, there were ſtill many Things, the 
Knowledge whereof was reſcrved to the Prieſts alone. 
When one was initiated, he was introduced by Night 
into the Temple, after having his Hands waſhed at 
the Entry, and a Crown of Myrtle put upon him. 
Then was opened a little Box wherein were the Laws 
of Ceres, and the Ceremonies of her Myſteries; and 
after having given him theſe to read, he was made to 
tranſcribe them. A ſlight Repaſt, in memory of that 


which the Goddeſs had got from Baubo, ſucceeded 


this Ceremony; after which, the Myſtes entered into 


the Sanctuary, over which the Prieſt drew the Veil, 


and then all was in Darkneſs in the twinkling of an 
Eye. A bright Light ſucceeded, and exhibited to 
View the Statue of Ceres magnificently adorned ; and 
while they were attentive in conſidering it, the Light 
again diſappeared, and all was once more wrapped up 
in profound Darkneſs. The Peals of Thunder that 
were heard, 'the Lightnings that flaſhed from all 
Hands, the Thunder that broke in the midſt of the 
Sanctuary, and a thouſand monſtrous figures that ap- 
peared on all Sides, filled the Initiated with Horror and 
Conſternation; but the next Moment a Calm ſucceed- 
ed, and there appeared in broad Daylight a charming 
Meadow, where all came to dance and make merry 
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ropbantes, or a Myſtagogos, that is, a Man who ſhews 
F 


Chap. XI. explain d by HisTory. 6 5 
Tis probable that this Meadow was in à Place in- 
cloſed with Walls behind the Sanctuary of the Temple, 
which they opened all of a ſudden when the Day- light 
was let in; and this Scene appeared the more agreea- 
ble, that it ſucceeded a Night when nothing but dole- 
ful and hideous Objects were to be ſeen. There it 
was that amidſt Jollity and Mirth all the Secrets of 
the Myſteries were revealed ; there, according to ſome 
Authors, the moſt unbounded Licentiouſneſs reigned z 
the Myllos was there exhibited, which the Sicilians bore 


about in the Feaſts of Ceres, and Tertullian adds the 


Phallus of the Egyptians, But after all, we know not 
well what paſſed there, theſe Myſteries having been 
long kept an impenetrable Secret; and had it not 
been for ſome Libertines who got themſelves initiated 


in order to divulge them, they had never been brought 


to Light. This much is true, that the greateſt Mo- 


deſty, and even a pretty ſevere Chaſtity was exacted 


from the My ſtæ and Women who preſided over the 
Feaſts of this Goddeſs. The Purifications and Obla- 
tions that were there practiſed, would make one ima- 


gine they were not ſo diſſolute as ſome Authors have 


alledged; unleſs we will ſay that the Abuſes which 
the Fathers of the Church ſpeak of were not in the 
primitive Inſtitution, but had only crept into them af- 
terwards. The Night being ſpent in theſe Ceremonies, 


the Prieſt diſmiſſed the Aſſembly with ſome barbarous 


Words, which ſhews that they had been inſtituted by 
People who ſpoke another Language (a), namely by 
the Egyptians, and in a Word that they were the fame, 


As has been already ſaid, with the Myſteries of Is, 


but to which the Greeks had, in Proceſs of Time, 
added a great many Ceremonies of their own. 

After having ſpoke of the Initiated, we muſt, be- 
fore we be done, fay ſomething of the Miniſters wha 
officiated in theſe Feſtivals. The firſt was a Hie- 


Vo. III. the 


(a) Theſe Words were Cenx and Om pax, which M. le Clerg 
takes to ſignify, t watch and do no E Vit, ” | 
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the Sacred Things(a), and the Initiated were not permit” 
ted to mention his Name to the Profane. This Hiero- 
phantes was to be an Athenian of the Family of the Eu- 
-molpide, of a certain Age, with other Qualifications pre- 
ſcribed by the Laws, and was eſpecially to keep a per- 
petual Continence. The ſecond was a Dinka or 
Torch-bearer. The third a Sacred Herald. The fourth 
a Miniſter of the Altar; this was a young Man who 
put up Prayers in Bchalf of the Aſſembly, and was 
ſubject to the ſuperior Miniſters. Beſides theſe four 
Miniſters there were two Prophets to do Sacrifice, and 
five Delegates, to ſee that all Things were performed 
in Order; the firſt was called the Ning, and the other 
four Epimeletes. „„ Arve ova i 
The Feaſt of Initiation laſted nine Days.; the firſt 
was called Ag yrmos, or Day of the Aſſembly ; and it was 
taken up in the Ceremonies I have been ſpeaking of. 
On the ſecond, the Myſtæ were ſent to the Sea to 
' bathe themſelves. On the third was ſacrificed a Barbel 


-with Flower and Cakes. On the fourth Oxen were 


yoked in a Chariot whoſe Wheels were made like 
Drums. The Women waiked along with the Chariot, 
crying Hail, Mother Dio ! and bearing little Boxes in 
which were Cakes, Wool, Pomegranates, and Poppies. 


None of the Profane durſt look upon this Chariot; 


and whoever happened to be at the Windows were 
obliged to withdraw. On the fifth they walked the 
Streets all Night. long, in Imitation of the Search 
which Ceres had made for her Daughter. On the 
fixth they carried from Eleuſis to Athens a large Statue 
of a young Man, crowned with Myrtle, and bearing 
in his right Hand a Torch ; him they called Facchos, 
a Name which M. le Clerc derives from the Pheni- 
cian Eaach, an Interjection of Joy and Tranſport. 
And indeed this Statue was accompanied with loud 
Exclamations of Joy and with Dancing; and *cis very 


probable that it repreſented ſome of thoſe who accom- 


panied Ceres in her Affliction. On the .ſeventh were 


celebrated the Gymnic Games, where the Combatants 


Were 
(a) He was likewiſe ſometimes called Propher. 


” ff 


were naked: Theſe were the moſt antient Games of 


Greece, inſtituted in Memory of the Invention of Til. 
lage. The eight Day was employed in initiating thoſe 
on whom the Ceremony had not hitherto been per- 
formed. This Day was termed Epidauria, becauſe 
Eſculapius had arrived on that Day from Epidaurus to 
be initiated; a Favour which they were very willing 
to grant him. The Ninth was employed in filling 


two Veſſels with Water, after which they were empti- 


ed in pronouncing ſome Words, whereby it - ſeems 
they ſupplicated the Goddeſs for Rain, to fructi- 
fy the Earth (1), and that Day was termed. Pleme- 
choc, a Word importing an eariben Veſſel flat at Bot- 
80M. . 2 85 1 von x 2 | 
Theſe were the greateſt Myſteries of Greece, into 
which every body was deſirous to be initiated: The 
whole repreſented the Hiſtory of Ceres, her Laws, 


and the Care ſhe had taken of Agriculture. Secrecy 


was therein eſpecially enjoined with great Strictneſs, 
not ſo much to hide their Abominations, as becauſe the 


Initiated were thereby let into the SecretHiſtory of Ceres 
and her Daughter, which was neceſſary to be conceal- 
ed from the Public, leaſt had it been known that theſe 


two Goddeſſes had only been mortal Women, their 
Worſhip ſhould have become contemptible z which 
is the Opinion of M. e Clerc after Meunſus and ſome 
of the Antients. This Opinion is favoured by Cicero 


(2), while he inſinuates that it was the Humanity of 
Ceres and her Daughter, their Places of Interment, 
and ſeveral other Things of that Nature, that they 
concealed with ſo much Care. In the mean Time 


tis proper to remark that the Initiated were allowed 
to converſe together upon theſe Things, which made 
the Secret the leſs uneaſy to them. 

Laſtly, before I conclude the Hiſtory of Ceres, it 
remains that I deſcribe the Manner of repreſenting 
her, and what Victims were offered to her. Ceres 


appears commonly upon antient Monuments like a 


Woman with a very big Belly, crowned with Ear f 
| | | Fa © 


{1) M. le Clere, los. wt, {a) T uic. Quæſt. 1 1. 8. 13. 
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black Ceres, or the Erinnys, becauſe the Outrages _— 


of Corn, and holding in her Hand a Branch of Poppy : A 
Circumſtance alluding to what we are told by ſome of 
the Antients, that upon Ceres's Arrival in Greece, ſome 


Grains of Poppy were given her to diſpoſe her to 


Sleep, which had not enjoyed ſince the Rape of 
her Daughter, beſides that this Plant is very fertile. 
To her the firſt Fruits were offered, and her uſual Vic- 
tim was the Sow, becauſe that Animal is very perni- 
cious to Corn-fields, At her Sacrifices they did not 
uſe Crowns of Flowers, but of Myrtle or Narciſſus's 
to figure the Mourning-dreſs ſhe had wore ſince Pro- 
ſerpine*s unlucky Adventure; and the Sicilians, in imi- 
tation of their Queen, run up and down in the Night 
Time with Torches in their Hands ; this was one of 


the principal Ceremonies of their Feaſts, as has been 
already faid. 


As to what remains, though it be neither neceſſa 
nor poſſible to explain all the Circumſtances of theſe 


Fables, I ſhould be glad however that ſome body 


would favour us with ſome Conjectures about them. 


We are told that while Ceres was in Queſt of her 
Daughter, Neptune meeting her fell in Love with her; 


that the Goddeſs having concealed herſelf under the 
Form of a Mare, the God of the Sea transformed 
himſelf into a Horſe to ſeduce her, with which ſhe 
was ſo highly offended, that after having waſhed her- 
ſelf in a River, ſhe returned into a Cave and there 
lay concealed. In the mean Time Famine and Peſti- 


Hence beginning to ravage the whole Earth during the 


Abſence of the Goddeſs, the Gods made ſearch for 


her every where, without being able to get any In- 


formation of her, till Pan keeping his Flocks diſ- 


covered her, and apprized Jupiter of it: He ſent the 


fatal Siſters, who by their Prayers brought her from 
her Retreat. This Cave was in Sicih, and there was 
to be ſeen a Statue of Ceres clad in Black, with a 
Horſes Head, holding a Pigeon in one Hand and a 
Dolphin in the other. The Sicilians called her the 


2 


— 0 
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ed her by Neptune had turned her frantic and fu- 


rious. | 
The Mythologiſts, I know, will diſcover in this 
Fable ſeveral! pretty Allegories ; happy he who ſhall 
light upon the true one. In the mean Time, I of- 
fer it as a Conjecture of my own, that poſſibly they had 
no other View in this whole Fiction, but to ſignify 
that Ceres, in Queſt of her Daughter over Sea and 
Land, ſuffered ſome Inſult from a Pirate, whoſe SUP 
bore the Figure of a Horſe ; which Story they vell 
under the myſterious Fable now related. 
I joyn Cotyito with Proſerpine, ſeveral My- <@ ape 


thologiſts being of Opinion that this was only 


a Sirname of that Goddeſs, founded upon the Reſem- 
blance between the Myſteries of Ceres and Proſerpine, 
and thoſe which the Athenians celebrated in Honour 
of Cotytto. Tis true, a great many Obſcenities were 


committed in both; but that is not enough to 1 
ro- 


ſuade us that Cotyito was only the Sirname of 
ſerpine. I take them to have been two Goddeſſes 
2 diſtinct from one another; this at leaſt is the 
pinion of Strabo (1), who fays, that Coryito was a 
Goddeſs worſhipped in Thrace ; and Syneftus, in his 
Epiſtles, agrees with S/rabo. 
The Prieſts of Cotytto had the Name of Baptæ, 
and were juſtly looked upon as the vileſt of Men, 


upon Account of the obſcene Rites with which they 
_ defiled themſelves without any Check or Controul, 


And to be ſure they muſt have carried Debauche 
very far, ſince Juvenal, who paints them to the Life 
with ane Stroke, ſays, they tired out their Goddeſs 
Cotytto, though ſhe was the Goddeſs of Lewdneſs, 


Cecropiam ſoliti Baptæ laſſare Cotytto (2) 
The Athenians had received from the Thracians the 


Myſteries. of this filthy Deity, which were called Co- 


tyttea, and they celebrated them with a great deal of 
Solemnity; but in a Secret and myſterious Manner, 
as we are told by Juvenal. Eupalis had compoſed 

F 3 a Co- 


11) L. 10. (2) Sat. 23 
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70 Myrforocv and FaBLES Book IV. 
a Comedy intituled Coꝶyito, where he rallied thoſe My-- 
ſteries, and particularly Alcibiades who participated | in 
them; which cot that Poet his Life, 


If we may believe the antient Scholiaſt _ Few, 
"tis theſe Myſteries and the Obſcenities erein com- 


mitted that Canidia ſpeaks of in Horace (1). 


| Tnultus ut tu viſeris Cotyttia 
 Palgata, ſacrum liberi Cupidinis. 


Aud db you ill hope for Impunity, after bovine i exe 
ſed the Myſteries of the Goddeſs Cotytto, and divulg- 


2 thoſe Rites that are ſacred to the redoms of Love f 


CHAP. XIL 
Plutus he God of Riches. 


S we rake into the very Boſom of Hell, ſays 
| Pliny, in Search of Riches, and are led theres 
by to the gloomy Kingdom of the Dead, tis not with- 
out Reafoh that Pluto Tow been ranked among the Gods 
of the infernal Regions. And would 10 God exclaims 
the Poet Timocreon (a), by way of * to this 
God, you had always remained in thoſe gloomy Man- 
fins, and had never been ſeen either by Sea > Land. 
Some Antients, from the near Reſemblance between 
their Names, have taken Plutus and Pluto for one 
and the fame God; but the greateſt Part have al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed them. All are agreed with Hęfod 
that the — was the Son of Chronos or Saturn and 
Rhea ; now the ſame Poet aſſerts (2) that Plutus owed 
his Original to Ceres and Faſfon. Ceres, ſays he, 
having bad Commerce with the Herbe Jaſion, had 4 
Son by him named Plutus, whom ſhe brought forth in 
the Iſland of Crete, and who was very Neural by Sea 


and Lond. 
I am not ignorant that the old Scholiaſt upon He- 


Jo, followed herein o ſeveral other Aurhors, allego- 
rizes 


(1) Canid. Reſponſ. Epod. Od. 18. | | 
(e) See Lylio Giraldi. Synt. G. who has quoted the F ragment 

of this antient Greet Poet. = 
(2) Theog. ip fine, 
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Chap. XII. explain'd by HIS Ton. 71 
rizes this Genealogy of Plutus, and that in this Light 
nothing could be more juſt than to make him the 
Son of Ceres and Jaſion, whoſe whole Life had been, 
applied to Agriculture, ſince *tis by Means of this that 
ſubſtantial Riches are acquired. 

Diodorus Siculus (1), who is of the ſame Opinion 
with this antient Scholiaſt, gives Plutus another Ex- 
traction; Jaſion, ſays he, dwelt in the Iſland of Samo- 
thrace, while his Brother Dardanus went and ſettled 
upon the Coaſt of Troas, received there Cadmus, and 
gave him in Marriage his Siſter Harmonia; for, ſays 
this Author, the Greek Mythologiſts are miſtaken 
when they aſſert that ſhe was the Siſter of Mars. The 
Gods, adds Diodorus, vouchſafed to attend the Cele- 
bration of this Marriage, and this was the firſt Time 


they were preſent at ſuch a Ceremony. Each of them 


came thither with his Preſent, and Ceres, who loved 
Jaſion dearly, brought Corn for hers. And hence, 


according to him, is the Source of this Fable. 7aſon, 


conrinues he in the ſame Paſſage, afterwards eſpouſed 
Cybele, and was ranked among the Gods. 5 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, an Author no leſs accurate 
than well inſtructed in the Greek and Roman Antiqut 
ties, thus ſpeaks of this Perſonage (2): Zupiter hav- 
ing married Ele#ira, Daughter of Atlas, had two Sons 
by her, Dardanus and Faſus, The latter was not mar- 
ried : But Dardanus eſpouſed Chryſa the Daughter of 
Pallas, by whom he had Idæus and Dimas who ſuc- 


ceeded him; but a particular Deluge in Arcadia where 


they reigned, having obliged Jaſus and Dardanus to 
depart thence, they went in Queſt of Adventures elſe- 
where, Dardanus became at laſt the Head of the Colony, 


his Brother Faſus being cruſhed to Death by Thunder, 
for having made an Attempt upon the Honour of 


Ceres. Homer gives the ſame Account of Faſton's 
Death, as well as Hermippus in Hyginus (3). 5 
That there was ſuch a Perſon as Fafon is therefore 
a Thing not be doubted : And ſince he was a Man 
of Wealth and Power, which made him paſs for a 


F 4 Lover 
(1) IL. 5. (2) Ant. L 1. e. 53. (3) Cœlo Poet. in Artophyl, 
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7 MyTHorocy and FABLEs Book IV. 


Lover of Ceres, may we not reduce to Hiſtory this 
whole Fiction, and fay it was his Son whom they 
called the God of Riches ?- It will be objected that 
there ought to be ſome Authority brought in Proof: 
of his having had a Son who was called Plutus 3 
but if that will do the Buſineſs, Authority is not want- 
ing. Hyginus, in the Paſſage already quoted, adds the 
Teſtimony of an antient Hiſtorian of the City of: 
Gnoſſus in the Iſland of Crete, named Petellides, who 
poſitively aſſerts it. To Ceres and Faſion, ſays that 
ec antient Hiſtorian, were born two Sons Philomelus and 
& Plutus, who had but little Favour for one another. 
« The latter, who was extremely rich, imparted no 
% Share of his Subſtance to his Brother, who being 
<< ſore reduced, ſold the ſmall Eſtate he had, bought 
ce two Oxen with the Price, and ſet about the culti- 
<« vating of the Ground, and was the firſt that applied 
c himſelf to Agriculture. His Mother Ceres, after 
cc having admired the Art which her Son had invent- 
&* ed, placed him among the Stars, where he forms 
ce the Bootes; or the Artophylax.” Here then, accord- 
ing to the Authority of an antient Hiſtorian, whom 
Hyginus does not contradict, is a Son of Jaſon, named 
Plutus, a very rich Man; and who conſequently may 
be the God of Riches adored by the Greeks (a). 

This Plutus, the God of Riches, whoever he was, 
having been obſerved to diſpenſe his Favours very un- 
equally, was therefore given out to be blind, as well 
as Love; Ariftophanes in his Plutus, adds that he was 
lame, becauſe whenever he had a Mind to enrich 


* 


the Good, he came to them but very ſlowly; and 


when he came to favour them, he was ſaid to be 
| very 


(a) Ex his (id eſt Cerere & Jafione) ut Petellides Gnoſſius hiſtoria- 
rum ſcriptor demonſtrat, naſcuntur filii duo Philomelus & Plutus, 
quos negant inter ſe conveniſſe . Nam Plutum qui ditior fuerit, ni- 
hil fratri ſuo de bonis conceſſiſſe: Philomelum autem neceſſario ad- 
ductum, quodcumque habuerit, vendidiſſe, ex eo boves duos emiſſe. 
& ipſum primum plauſtrum fabricatum eſſe. Itaque arando & co- 
lendo agros, ex eo ſe aluiſſe. Cujus matrem inventum miratam, ut 
arantem eum inter fidera conſtituiſſe, & Bootem appellaſſe. Hygin. 
Czl. Poet. Aſtr. in Arctophy. | 
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Chap. XIII. explained by HisToRy, 73 
very clear ſighted, and to have good Eyes, We know 
in what Manner this comic Poet rallies the Athenians 
with reſpect to this God, and how, when the good 
Cbremylus had reſtored his Sight to him, he puts 
him. in the Place of Jupiter, and makes him to 
the only God whom they invoked. | bs 

Pindar, Ariſftophanes, and Lucian, tell us, that Plu- 
tus was a daſtardly God, whence Eraſmus has taken 


' Occaſion to make one of his Proverbs ; but Plutus vin- 
dicates himſelf from that Imputation, in the Comedy 


which I have cited, and fays that as Thieves and Rob- 
bers never could catch him, that 1s, never could make 
themſelves Maſters of great Riches, hence they con- 
ſtructed his Precaution and Foreſight to be Cowardice, 
Saint Ferome, followed by ſeveral Eccleſiaſtic Wri- 
ters, alledges that the Syriac or Chaldaic Word Mam- 


mona, was the ſame with the Plutus of the Greeks ; 


*tis true indeed that Word ſignifies Riches, and in the 
Books of Gengſis and Job, Mathmor is taken for Trea- © 
ſures z but this, as I take it, is no Proof that the Sy- 


riaus and Chaldeans had made a God of Riches. 


CHAP. XIIL 
The FURTIES. 


| & the Pagans have juſtly been reproached for em- 


bracing a licentious Theology, . according to which 
the Gods themſelves had given Examples of the greateſt 


Irregularities, we ought at leaſt to do them Juſtice as 


to ſome Articles wherein they had conſulted clearer 
Reaſon : Such, among others, is that of the Furies ap- 
er, ted for chaſtiſing thoſe in the other World who 

d led an irregular Life in this. Though I have 
given a particular Diſſertation upon this Subject, print- 
ed in the Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles. Lei- 
3 (1), yet I cannot chuſe but give an Abſtract of 
it here, 


When we trace out the Origin of the Pagan Gods, 


we are obliged to have Recourſe to the Poets who 


have 
(1) Tom. 73 


74 MvyTnoLoGY a FABLEs, Book Iv; 


have given their Genealogy; but we ſoon perceive 
that they had no other Guides but a confuſed Tra- 
dition, which left them at entire Liberty to chooſe 


the Opinion which they thought the moſt myſterious. 


Accordingly Apollodorus (1) . the Furies had been 
formed in the Sea from the Blood which iſſued from 
the Wound that Saturn had given his Father Cælus. 


_ Hefiod who makes them younger by one Generation 


(2), gives the Earth for their Mother, who conceived 
them from the Blood of Saturn; But the ſame Poet 
in another Work (3), ſo precarious were the Prin- 
ciples of Theology which he followed, aſſerts that 
thofe very Goddeſies were the Daughters of Diſcord ; 
and to give a higher Proof of his Exactneſs, he adds 
that they were born the fifth Day of the Moon, a 
Sentiment _ Virgil has followed in his Georgicks 
(a); thus a dans to a Day which the Pythagoreans 
thought ſacred to Juſtice, the Birth of Goddeſſes who 
were to inflict it with the utmoſt Rigor. 
 Lycophron (4) and Eſchyles (5) will have it that the 
Furies were the Daughters of Night and Acheron. 
The Author of a Hymn addreſſed to the Eumenides 
aſſerts that they owed their Birth to Pluto and Proſer. 
pine; Sophacles (6) makes them ſpring from the Earth 
and Darkneſs ; and Epimenides ſays, they were the Si- 
ſters of Venus and the Parcæ, and the Daughters of Sa- 
turn and Euommus. Had I a mind here to make an 
Oſtentation of Learning, I might expatiate upon what 
is advanced by Mythologiſts and Commentators as to 
the different Original now aſſigned : But it requires 
no great Penetration to find out, that the Poets in 
this followed the Traditions of their own Times and 
Countries ; or that each had given to thoſe Divinities 
fuch Parents as ſeemed to ſint beſt with their Cha- 
rafter ; and that having nothing plauſible nor certain 
365 1 | to 
n (4) Opera & Dies. 


(a) Ipſæ dies alios, alio dedit ordine luna 
Felices operum : quintam fuge, pallidus Orcus, | 


Eumenideſque ſatæ. 


(4) In Alex. (5) In Eumenid, (6) In Oedip. 


8 And as there were Judge — — for rendring 


Chap. XIII. explained by FirsTory, 9p; 
to deliver to us upon this Subject, they had a mind 
to give their Genealogies at leaſt an Air of Myftery 
which People durſt not always dive into. I reckon 
we muſt go farther back to find out the true Ori- 
ginal of the Divinities now in Queſtion. 

It was 4 general Opinion that after this Life there 
were Places allotted for the Puniſhment of the Wick: 
ed and the Reward of the Good; and no Doubt upon 
this Idea were formed the Elyſian Fields and Hell: 


to every one the Juſtice he deſerved, ſo the Flies 
were imagined to be their Miniſters, and to execute 


the Sentences which they paſſed upon the Wicked. 


It is likewiſe poſſible (for after all Idolatry follow- 
ed true Religion too near not to have preſerved ſome 
of its Truths) it is poſſible I fay, that a confuſed 
Knowledge of the Fall of the Angels and their Pu- 
niſhment, had given Riſe to the Introduction of Fu- 
ries, who are themſelves Devils appointed to be the 
Tormentors of the Guilty; and this I am apt to 
think was the true Original of theſe Divinities ; this is 
what made them be invented by thoſe who embraced 
this natural Notion, that there were to be Rewards 
and Puniſhments after this Life. For though 'this 
Truth has been disfigured by the abſurd Fables that 
have been intermixed with it, *tis eaſy however to di- 


ſtinguiſh the Subſtance of the Opinion from the Veils 


they were obliged to draw over it, to render it the 
more familiar. 00h i 

We ought to judge thus favourably for the Sake of 
the Philoſophers, who doubtleſs had ſounder Ideas 
than the People, and not fay with Lucretius, that 
whatever had been delivered about the infernal Regions 
had à Reference only to this Life (a): 

If the Antients varied as to the Original of the 


Furies, they have not been more unanimous as to their 


Number; at firſt it would ſeem they admitted only 


three 


(a) Atque ea nimirum quecunque Acheronte profunda 
Prodita ſunt ¶ e; in vita ſunt omuia nabis. bs 8: 
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three of them, Tſipbone, Megera, and Aleffo; and 
theſe Names which import, Rage, Slaughter, Envy, 
Sc. were perfectly applicable to them (a). Auſo- 
aius makes it even a kind of Axiom (1), there are 
three Gorgons, three Harpies, and three Deſtinies. Eu- 
ripides reckons the Goddeſs Zyſe among the Furies, 
becauſe ſne inſpired Rage and Fury, whence her Name 

was derived. Juna in that Poet orders Iris to con- 
duct her armed with Serpents to Hercules, to infuſe in- 
to him that Madneſs to which he owed the Loſs of 
his Life. Plutarch (2) allows of but one Fury, whom 
he calls Adraſta, the Daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity; 
it was ſhe, according to that Author, who was the ſole 
Miniſter of the Vengeance of the Gods. 

From the Manner in which Virgil paints the Harpies, 
it appears that he takes them into the Number of the 
Furies: He even calls them by that Name when mak. 
ing Celeno ſpeak, he ſays (3), 1 

Jobis Furiarum ego maxima pandb. ſ 


In fine, the Goddeſs Nemefis, or the Nemeſes, for 
they reckoned more than one of them, are alſo to 
be taken into the Number of the Furies. They have. 
all their Characters; Daughters of the Night and the 
Ocean, they were appointed to examine into Mens Ac- 

tions, for the Puniſhment of the Bad and the Reward 
of the Good. 7 

Beſides theſe three particular Names, the Antients 
gave other general ones to thoſe three Goddeſſes. The 
Latins called them Furies, becauſe of the Fury they 
inſpired ; and the Greeks Erynnides, as much as to ſay 
Epic vs, conlentio mentis; or becauſe, as Pauſanias re- 
marks, epvvev ſignifies to fall into Fury. The Si- 
cyonians, as we are told by the ſame Author, called 
them ctpve; He, the venerable Goddeſſes, and the 

Athenians 


(a) Tifephone, quaſi Tig1s Nee Megera comes from peryaiew, 

or from psyann Eqs, great Contention: and Alecto from a, & ajye, 
Reftleſs and Unrelenting. See Phurnutus. | | | 

; (1) Gryph. Num. ternarii, (2) De Ser. Num. Vind. (3) En. 
411. 272, | 


Chap. XIII. explained by HISTORY. 77 
Athenians paving (1). In fine, after that Oreſtes had 
appeaſed them by Sacrifices, they got the Name of 
Eumenides, or Benevolent ; tor 1 am not of Lylo Gy- 
raldi's Opinion, that they were ſo called by the Rule of 
contrary, quod minime ſunt benzvole (2). The very 


Occaſion of their getting this Name is a Refutation of 


that Etymology. The Greek and Latin Poets frequent- 
ly give the Furies Epithets denoting either their Cha- 
racter or their Habit, or the Serpents which they wore 
inſtead of Hair, or the Places where they were wor- 
ſhipped : Thus Ovid (3) calls them the Goddeſſes of 
Paleſtine, when he ſpeaks of the Fury with which they 
inſpired Atys. | 

*Tis not difficult, after what I have now faid, ta 
find out what were the Functions of the Furies. An- 
tiquity has always looked upon them as the Miniſters 
of the Vengeance of the Gods, and as ſtern and in- 


YZ <xorable Goddeſſes, whoſe ſole Employment was to 


puniſh Vice, not only in the infernal Regions, but 
even in this Life, purſuing the Guilty inceſſantly with 
Stings that gave them no Reſt, and with dreadful Vi- 


Hons, which often frighted them out of their Senſes. 
I ſhould be obliged to copy almoſt all the Poets, eſpe- 


cially Euripides, Sophocles, and Seneca, were I to re- 


late all that they ſay of the frantic Diſorders of 


thoſe whom they tormented. We know with what 
lively Strokes Virgil paints the Diſorder occaſioned by 
one of thoſe Furies in the Court of Lalinus. What 
Tifiphone did to Etheocles and Polynices, is unknown 
to none who have read Sſatius (4). Ovid repreſents 
with the ſame Vivacity the whole Havock cauſed at 


| Thebes by the Fury whom Funo had ſent to take Re- 
venge upon Athamas (5); and all that Vs ſuffered 


from another Fury, whom the ſame Goddeſs had 


ſtirred up to perſecute her. But of all whom thoſe im- 


placable Goddeſſes tormented, no Body was a more 
conſpicuous Example of their Vengeance than the un- 


happy Oreſtes, and the Theatres of Greece frequently 


reſounded 
(2) Synt. 6. (3) Faſt. 1. 6. 


(1) In Arcad. & in Att. 
(+) Thebaid. (5) Met. I. 4. 
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reſounded with the Shrieks of that Parricide, whom 
they purſued with ſo much Fury. 1 
The Furies were employed not only in puniſhing 
the Guilty, but alſo in chaſtiſing Men by Diſeaſes, by 
War, and the other Strokes of celeſtial Wrath. Vir. 
gil however ſeems to have diſtributed theſe ſeveral 
Functions among the three Furies, fo that Tiſpbone was 
employed for contagious Diſtempers (1), while Alecto's 
Functions particularly related to the  Diforders of 
War (2). According to this Idea, Statius has called 
her the Mother of War (3). In fine, when any Per- 
ſon was to be put to Death, Megera was ſhe whom the 
Gods commonly made ule of. 3 
Cicero has reduced to a very judicious Moral all the 
different Functions of the Furies. We need not 
„ have Recourſe, ſays he, to Furies armed with flam- 
ing Brands to be the Tormenters of the Wicked. 
6 The Stings and Remorſes of a guilty Conſcience 
< are the only Furies deſigned by the Poets.“ They 
figure, no doubt, the Teſtimony of an evil Conſcience, 
that gnawing Worm which inceſſantly preys upon the 
Guiſty, of which Nero himſelf complained that he 
never could get rid, as we are told by Suetonius (4). 

So ddeſſes lo awful commanded particular Homage. 
In ſhort, ſo great was the Veneration paid to them, 
that People durſt hardly mention their Names, as Eu- 
ripides tells us in his Oreſtes, or caſt their Eyes upon 
their Temples. It we may believe Sopbocles (5), it 
was accounted an Act of Impiety what Oedipus did, 
when going to Athens as a Suppliant, he retired into a 
Grove that was conſecrated to them in the Village of 
Colone, and he was obliged, before he departed, to 
appeaſe them by Sacrifice, whereof this Poet, and Theo- 
critus, in his Pharmaceutria, have left us the Deſcrip- 
tion. The Inhabitants of Colonæ enjoined him to pour 
out Fountain-water, which was to be drawn in Veſſels 
' whoſe Handles were covered with the Wool of a young 
Lamb: After which, turning himſelf W the 
. | | aſt, 


, Georg. 1 2 (2) Encid.l.y. (3) Theb. 1.4. | 
(4) In Nero. (5) In Oedip. Epicolon. _ | 
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79 
Eaſt, he performed/ a Libarion with Oxyerat #, and 
threw upon the Earth at three Times nine Olive- 
branches. He was eſpecially prohibited to mix Wine 
in the Sacrifice. Xs | 2273 
The Furies had Temples in ſeveral Places of Greece. 
The Sicyanians, if we may believe Pauſanias (1), ſa- 


crificed to them yearly upon the Day of their Feſtival, 


Es big with Lamb, and offered to them Crowns and 


Garlands of Flowers, eſpecially of Narciſſus, accord- 
ing to Sophocles and Phurnutus, a Plant beloved by the 


infernal Deities, upon account of the Misfortune that 


had befallen the young Prince of that Name (a). They 
had likewiſe a Temple in Achaia in the City of Co- 
ynæum, with very ſmall wooden Statues (2). This 


Place was ſo fatal to thoſe who were guilty of any 
Crimes that, ſo ſoon as they entered into it, they 


were ſeized with a ſudden Fury, which deprived them 


of their Reaſon, ſo much were they diſordered by 
the Preſence of thoſe Goddeſſes, joined with the Re- 
flection upon their Crimes. Theſe Examples muſt 
needs have happened even more than once, fince it 


was found neceſſary, as Pauſanias ſays, to debar all 
from entering thither. The fame Author adds, that 


in the Statues of theſe Goddeſſes themſelves was no- 
thing either very ſingular or curious, but that in the 
Veſtible were ſeveral others in Marble of an exquiſite 
Workmanſhip, repreſenting Women who were taken 
for the Prieſteſſes of theſe Goddeſſes, This is the on- 
ly Paſſage, as far as I know, where the Furies are ſaid 


to have had Prieſteſſes, ſince we find elſewhere that 
their Miniſters were Men, whom the Inhabitants of 
. Tilphoja in Arcadia, named Hefichides. Demoſthenes 


owns that he himſelf had been the Prieſt of thoſe 


Goddeſſes (3), in the Temple which Oreftes had built 


them 


* A Compoſition of Water and Vinegar. | x4 
(1) In Arcad. 


© (a) Huſfatbius upon the firſt Book of the Iliad ſays, the Reaſon 


why they offcred the No2rci/7us to the Furies, was owing to the Ety- 


mology of the \ord yepxny, torpere. Quia Furiæ torforem im- 


mittebant fcelera: ts. 


(2) Idem. in Acha, (3) Orat. in Midiam. 
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80 
them near the Areopagus (1). We are told, that Pe. 
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rilas, Uncle to Chiemneftra, ſummoned that unfortu- 


nate Prince before that ſevere Tribunal (2); and that 


his Cauſe having been tried very ſtrictly, and the 


of the Judges found equal, Minerva added 


hers, whereby he was acquitted z that is to ſay, Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Equity at length got the better of the In- 
tri and Intereſt of a Party. All who appeared 


before thoſe Judges, were obliged to offer a Sacrifice 


in the ſame Temple, and to fwear upon the Altar of 
the Furies, that they were ready to tell the Truth. 
But of all the Temples dedicated to thoſe Divinities, 


there was none of them, next to that of the Areopa- 


„ more noted than that which the ſame Oreſtes built 
in Arcadia. It was in that Part of the Peloaponneſus 
that the Furies (3) appeared to him for the firſt Time, 
which threw him into ſuch a Fit of Madneſs, that he 


ate his own Finger. Having retired from thence to a 


Field named Ate, the ſame Goddeſſes again appeared 


to him in white Robes, and a milder Aſpect, which 
again compoſed his Mind. Oreſtes erected a Temple in 


each of thoſe Places, and offered to the black Furies 


expiatory Sacrifices to appeaſe the Manes of his Mo- 
ther, and to the white Furies a Sacrifice of Thankſ- 
giving. It was upon this Occaſion, to mention it by 
the By, that the Furies got the Name of Eumenides. 
We may add, that the Temples of the Furies were a 
ſecure Sanctuary for thoſe who retired thither, Pauſanias 
remarks (4) that, after the Death of Codrus, the Do- 
riaus, who were guilty of it, would all have been pu- 
niſhed with Death by the Judges of the Areopagus, 
had they not avoided it by flying for Refuge to the 
Temple of theſe Goddeſſes. EE. 
Tho? the Worſhip of the Furies did not make fo 
great Progreſs in [/aly as in Greece, yet the Romans 


were far from neglecting them; and we learn from 


Varro (5) and Cicero, that theGoddeſs Furina, whom the 


latter takes to be the ſame with the Furies, had a 
Temple 


(4) Pauſan. in Attic. (2) Idem in Arcad. (z) Near Mega- 
lopolis. (4) In Achaic. (5) Lib. 5. de ling. lat. 
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Temple at Rome in the fourteenth Region, and a fa 
cred Grove; and that the Day of her Feſtival, which 


was called the Furinalia, was marked in the Kalendar 


and in the Faſts, the ſixth before the Kalends of Sep- 
tember. | | FP 

Beſides the Narciſſus, they uſed likewiſe in their Sa- 
crifices Branches of Cedar, of Alder, Hawthorn, Saf= 
fron and Juniper; they facrificed to them Sheep and 
Turtle-doves, as we learn from Elan (i), and they 


uſed in their Sacrifices the ſame Ceremonies with thoſe 


of other infernal Deities, $8 
The Author of the Poem of the Argonauts, 
gives a fine Deſcription of one of thoſe Sacrifices, 


which Mela offered for Faſon before his Com- 


bat with the Dragon that kept the golden Fleece, 
wherein ſhe invokes the Furies, Firſt, ſhe makes three 
Trenches, into which ſhe pours the Blood of the Vic= 
tims, pronouncing ſome Words to call up thoſe Divi- 
nities: Then ſhe raiſes a Pile of Cypreſs, Alder, Ju- 
niper, and Thorn, upon which ſhe burns the black 
Sheep which ſhe had killed; and after ſeveral Liba= 


tions of ſweet Wine and other Liquors compoſed of 


Honey, as being moſt proper to ſweeten the ſullen 
Humour of theſe Goddeſſes, fhe believed that ſhe had 
at length made them propitious to her Lover: 
Pauſanias remarks (2), that-in the earlier Times 
the Statues of theſe Goddeſſes had nothing different 
from thoſe of other Divinities, and that the Poet 
Aſchiles, in oñe of his Tragedies, was the firſt who 
repreſented them with that hideous Air, and thoſe 


Serpents that made them ſo dreadful, that the firſt 


Repreſentation of his Play proved fatal to many of 


the Spectators. The Deſcription of the Furies given 


by this Poet was followed, and it paſſed from the 
Theatre to the Temples: Henceforth they came to be 
repreſented no otherwiſe but with a grim Aſpect and 
a frightful Mien, with Attire black and bloody, hav- 
ing, inſtead of Hair, Serpents wreathed about their 
Heads, a burning T0 in one Hand, and a . 


010 De Animal. 1. 10. c. 46. 12 In Arcad. 
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of Scorpions in the other, and for their Attendants, 
Terror, Rage, Paleneſs and Death. Thus ſeated a- 
round Pluic's Throne, whoſe Prime Miniſters they 
were, they waited his Orders with an Impatience that 
marked out all the Fury they were poſſcſſed of. 

We have now but few antique Figures of theſe 
Goddeſſes; only we ſee on an Abraxas publiſhed by 
M. Chifet, their three Heads, with Serpents hanging 
from a Tree, and around, the Word 1as; and on a 
Lamp of Licetti, which repreſents a dead Man lying 
upon a Bed, the Heads of two Furies, with a horrible 
Countenance. Beſides theſe, we have two Greek Me- 
dals, the one belonging to the King's Cabinet, ſtruck 
under the young Gordian by the Inhabitants of Lyrba, 

a Town in Aja Minor; and the other by thoſe of 
Maſtaura, a City of Lycia, where they are repreſented 

with Serpents, Keys, lighted Torches, and Daggers 
in their Hands, without any Thing frightful in their 
Looks ; thoſe of the firſt of theſe two Medals, -have 
each a Calathus upon her Head, and thoſe of the ſe- 
cond, Leaves or Plants, and their Hair as uſual. 
But to ſupply the Want of Marbles and Bronze, the 
Poets, eſpecially Virgil (1), have left us in their Works 
Pictures of theſe Goddeſſes which repreſent their Cha- 
racter to the Life. _ | 


E - 
The Parcæ, Fate, and the Deſtinies. 


HERE were no Divinities in the Pagan World 
who had a more abſolute Power than the Parcæ. 
Miſtreſſes of Human Lot, they regulated its Deſtinies: 
Whatever came to paſs in the World was ſubje& to 
their Empire; and we would be miſtaken ſhould we 
imagine that their Functions were confined to the 
ſpinning out of our Days, ſince I ſhall make it appear 
that the Movements of the celeſtial Spheres, and the 
Combination of the Principles which form the World, 
were allo under their Juriſdiction ; for the Philoſo- 
” | phers, 
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phers, as well as the Poets have ſpoke. of the Power 


of theſe Goddeſſes, and they have vied with one ano- 
ther in treating a Subject wherein Phyſiology had al- 


moſt as great a Share as moralizing Ca). 
To obſerve ſome Method in this Article, I hall 
firſt enquire into the Original of the Parce : Then I 


ſhall ſpeak of their Employments: In the third place 


of their Number, and the different Names that were 
given them; and I ſhall conclude with the Hiſtory 
of their Worſhip, and with. ſome Pictures of them 
left us by the Hiſtorians and Poets. 

Varro ſays (1), that as theſe Goddeſſes preſided over 
the Birth of Men, they took their general Name 
from partus, Birth. Parca, ſays he, that is parts 
or as other Authors ſay, d pariuriendo, which comes to 
the ſame, Servius on the contrary aſſerts (2), that 
they were ſo called only by an Antiphrafis, becauſe 


they ſpare no body, quod nemini parcant, in the ſame 
Way as the Furies were termed Emumenides, *Tis 


needleſs here to cite a great Number of Authors 
who have treated of the Original of theſe Goddeſſes, 
ſince after all we would learn nothing from them but 
the various Etymologies of a Name which the Latins 
gave to Divinities, the Knowledge of whom they had 
borrowed from the Theology of the Greeks, I rm 


not if the Reader will be better ſatisfied when I tell 


him, that the Greeks called the Parce wipes, a Word 


derived from the Verb weipw, divido, to divide : For 


though this Name informs us, that theſe Goddeſſes 
were ſo called, becauſe they regulated the Events of 
human Life, and divided our Deſtinies, yet it ſtill re- 
mains to be ſhewn by what Train of Principles they 
came to be admitted into the Syſtem of Pagan Mo- 


rality. 


If we trace their Origin next in the Poets, we mall 
find in them ſuch a Diverſity of Sentiments as is not 


08 3 28 likely 


a) See my Dikeb upon the Parce, Mem, of the Acad, 
of the Belles-Lettres, tom. 5. 
(1) De Os Ling. Lat, apud Aul. Gell. 1. a c. 16. (2 Up- 
gee of of Virgil, 
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likely to be very fatisfying. Hefiod ſays, in the Be- 
ginning of his Theogony, that they were the Daughters 
of Night and Erebus, wherein he was followed by Or- 
pheus, or at leaff by him who compoſed the Hymn 
upon the Parce : And *tis obvious that theſe two Po- 
ets deſigned thereby to point out the impenetrable 
Obſcurity of our Lot, as Horace has it (1) : But the 
ſame Hgſiod, as if he had forgot at the End of his The- 
ogony what he had ſaid at the Beginning, will have it 
that theſe Goddeſſes owed their Birth to Jupiter and 
Themis, the Daughter of Cælus, wherein he has been 
followed by Apollodorus (2); Lycophron, who does not 
always agree with the Author of the Theogony, aſſerts 
(3), that the Parcæ were Daughters of the Sea, 
Thoſe Moderns who are of Opinion, and not with- 
out Reaſon, that the Greeks had derived from the 
_ Phenicians the greater Part of their Theology, ſearch 
for the Origin of the Parcæ in the Language of that 
People, with which Greece came to be acquainted by 
different Colonies ; and if we will believe the learned | 
Bochart (4), they were invented from ſome Expreſſi- 
ons like thoſe uſed by Fob (5) and Iſaiah (6), when 
they ſay, My Days are cut off more ſwiftly than the | 
Thread by the Weaver. The Time of my Abode upon Earth | 
7s come to an End. God cuts ſhort the Thread of my Life. 
M. le Clerc (7), who had ſo often ſucceſsfully followed 
the Notions of the Author now quoted, drops him 
here, and ſays the Name of the Parce comes from the |? 
Hebrew Parach, which ſignifies to cut the Thread : Hinc, | 
ſays he, Parca Dea que filum rumpit. But he had not 
conſidered that the Greeks, who were acquainted with } 
theſe Goddeſſes before the Latins, never called them }F 
by that Word. But whatever be in this, Jam of opi- 
nion that they are the Offspring of Philoſophy. The 
Philoſophers, who ſought out a Method of reconcil- 
ing the abſolute Power of the Supreme Being with 
human Liberty, were divided among themſelves. 
Some 


(1) L. 3. Od. 39. (5) Bibi. I. 1. (3) In Alex. v. 44. 
(4) Chan, I. 1. (5) Job vii. 6. (6) If. xxxvii. 12. (7) Notes 
upon Heſiod. g | 
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Some abſolutely denied a Providence, as the Epicure- 
ans ; and to ſave Liberty they pretended that the De- . 
ſtiny Fatum was only a chimerical Divinity: Others 


| eſtabliſhed Providence upon the Ruin of Liberty; 


and not daring to rob the firſt Principle of the Know- 
ledge and Care of Futurity, which they ſaw could not 
ſubſiſt if we were Maſters of our own Actions, they 
concluded that all came to paſs in the World by an 
inevitable Neceſſity, and thereupon formed their F. 
zum. Each of theſe two Conſequences appeared. juſt 


to their reſpective Sects. 


Fate being a blind Divinity, who regulated all 
Things by a Power whoſe Effects he neither could 
foreſee nor prevent, it was neceſſary to give him Mi- 
niſters to execute his Orders, and thus they imagined 


the three Parcæ. Cicero (1), after the Philoſopher 


Chry/ippus, will have it that they themſelves were this 
fatal Neceſlity that governs us, and which the Greeks 
call elpezppevy ;. and this, no doubt, is the true Origi- 
nal of the Goddeſſes now in queſtion. The Antients, 
to mention it by the by, had a pretty ſingular Notion 


of their Fate, who was, according to them, a Divinity 


to whom all others were ſubjected. The Heavens, 
the Earth, Hell and the Sea were under his Empire, 
and nothing could reverſe what he had decreed; or 
to ſpeak more juſtly, he himſelf was that fatal Neceſ- 
ſity according to which all Things happened in the 
World. Jupiter in vain had a Mind to ſave Patroclus; 
he muſt examine his Deſtiny which he does not know. 
He takes the Scales, weighs it, and the Side that de- 
termined the Death of this Heroe being the heavieſt, 
he is obliged to abandon him to his Deſtiny. - How 
inevitable ſoever the Decrees of this blind' Divinity 
were, Homer however ſays, they were once like to 
have fallen ſhort of being put in Execution; ſo far 
were they from having clear and conſiſtent Ideas as to 
this Subject. | ; 
Theſe Deſtinies, in ſhort, were written from all E- 


ternity ita Place where the Gods went to conſult them; 


(4) De Nat. Deor. L 1. | 
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and Ovid (1) tells us, that Jupiter went thither with 
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Venus to look into thoſe. of Fulius Ceſar, This Poet 
ſubjoins, that thoſe of the Kings were engraved on 
Diamond. | 18 
But paſſing that, as the whole Deſtiny of Men, 
which was thought to be ſubject to the Power of the 
Partz, reſpected either the Time of their Nativity, 
or of their Life or Death; Clotbo, the youngeſt of 
the three Siſters, preſided over the Moment when we 
come into the World, and held the Diſtaff; Lachefis 
ſpun all the Events of our Life; and -Atropos, the el- 
deſt of the three, cut the Thread with Scizars, and 
thus put a Period to it, according to this antient 
A | | 66 Shan 
 Claths colum retinet, Lachefis net, & Airopos occat. 


The three moſt uſual Names of theſe Goddeſſes, had a 
plain Alluſion to heir Offices : The firſt is derived 
from uAwbeiv, to ſpin, the ſecond from Azxeiv, to mea- 
ſure out by Lot, and the laſt from e@rperrov, irreverſible ; 
or which comes to the ſame thing in the main, Clotho, 
as Fulgentius alledges, ſignifies Evocation, to denote 
that this Goddeſs over-rules the Moment of our Birth; 
Lachęſis ſignifies Lot, becauſe *tis ſhe that regulates 
our Deſtinies; and Atropos, without Order and with- 
out Law, to teach us that this Deſtiny is with-held by 
no Confideration, when the Hour of our Death is 
once come, and that ſhe owns no other Law but that 
which Haze impoſes upon her (2). 

According to this Idea, the Poets have deſcribed in 
different Manners this Miniſtration of the Parcæ; 4 
ſometimes they exhort them to ſpin out happy Days, 1 
for thoſe who are to be the Favourites of Deſtiny 
(3); ſometimes they tell us that they preſcribe the 
Time we are to continue upon Earth, as Homer ſays 
upon Occaſion of the Stay that Ulyſes was to make 
with the Nymph Calypſo (4); and Ovid ſpeaking of 
the fatal Brand to which Meleager*s Deſtiny was an- 

EO FOI © ”;; 7 nexeit 


(i) Mer. I. 15. (2) Fulg. Myth. 1. 1. (z) Catullus in che 
Zpith. of Thetis and Peleus. (4) Odyſ. 1. 1. 
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nexed (1): Sometimes they tell us, that they reveal a 
Part of our Deſtinies, concealing the reſt in impene- 
trable Obſcurity (2): That they make Uſe of the Sub- 


ſerviency of Men, to take away the Lives of thoſe 
| whoſe Deſtinies are accompliſhed, as Virgil obſerves, 
ſpeaking of Haleſus, If we may believe the ſame Po- 


ets, they are preſent at the Moment of our Birth, 
and ſometimes even appear in the Apartment of 
Women in Child-bed, as Ovid and Hyginus ſay of 
Meleager (3), and Catullus of Achilles, Sc. they pre- 
ſide over the Return of thoſe who, having gone down 
to Pluto's Kingdom, had obtain'd Permiſſion from the 
Gods to reviſit the Earth, ſuch as Ceres, Bacchus, Her- 
cules, Aneas, Theſeus, and ſome other Heroes. They 
are the abſolute Miſtreſſes of all that lives in the 
World, as we are told by Claudian (4). In fine, tis 
they that diſpenſe as they pleaſe, all the Good and 
Evil that befal us, according to Heſod (5). 

Theſe are the Functions which the Poets aſſign to 
the Goddeſſes we are now upon; but the Mytholo- 
giſts had peculiar Notions about them, which it is 
proper to unfold. Martianus Capella reckons the Par- 
ce the Miniſters of Fate ; or to uſe his Words, they 


were his Secretaries, and the Keepers of his Archives; 


Librariæ, archivique cuſtodes. He adds, that one dictat- 
ed the Orders of her Maſter, another wrote them down 
with great Exactneſs, and the laſt executed them by 
ſpinning out our Deſtinies; anam loqui, alteram ſiribere, 
zertiam nere. Other Mythologiſts are not quite agreed 
as to the Miniſtration of the Parc: Fulgentius con- 
tends, that they ſerved under Pluto's Orders (6); ac- 
cordingly we ſee Claudian repreſents theſe Goddeſſes 
at the Feet of the God of Hell, to diſſuade him from 
making War upon his Brother Jupiter (7). Phurnutus 
on the contrary pretends, that they were the Mini- 
ſters of Jupiter; and fince this God, according to the 
Teſtimony of Pauſanias (8), bore the Name of popes. 

| G 4 rue, 


(1) Met. I. 8. (2) En. I. 3. (3) Met. I. 8. (4) De raptu 
Proſerp. I. 1. (5) Hym. in Farc. (6) Myth. loc. cit. (7) De 
rapt. Proſerp. (8) In Eliac. | | 
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rue, or Conductor of the Parce, we may very well 
| reckon him their Sovereign: But we may reconcile 
theſe two Authors, by ſaying that this was Syygian 
Jupiter, the ſame with Pluto, But whatever be in 
that, the Opinion moſt generally followed by the 
Antients is, that the Parce ſerved: under the Orders 
of Fate, to whom the other Gods and Jupiter himſelf 

were ſubjet. 5 
The Philoſophers again give the Parcæ Functions 
quite different from theſe now mentioned. Ariſtotle 
ſays that Clotbo preſided over the preſent Time, La- 
chefis over the future, and Atropos over the paſt; and 
Plato is fo fanciful and romantic upon this Subject, 
that I am afraid his Imagination has a little outrun 
his Judgment. Sometimes he repreſents theſe God- 
deſſes in the midſt of the celeſtial Spheres, with white 
Robes ſpangled with Stars, wearing Crowns upon | 
their Heads, and ſeated upon "Thrones refulgent with 
Light, where they attune their Voices to the Songs 
of the Sirens : There, ſays he, Lachefis ſung paſt Events 
(1) ; Clotho thoſe which the preſent Moment brings 
forth; and Atropos ſuch as ſtill lye hid in the Womb of 
Futurity, Sometimes he imagines an Adamantine 
- Spindle, one End of it touching the Earth, while the o- 
ther is loſt in the Clouds: Neceſfity high enthroned upon 
an Altar, holds this Spindle between her Knees, and 
the three Parcæ which are at the Foot of the Altar, 
turn it with their Hands. Plutarch (a) delivers a 
Philoſophy upon the ſame Subject not much leſs ſub- 
tile. Aropos, according to him, placed in the Sphere 
of the Sun, ſheds down upon the Earth the firſt Prin- 
ciples of Life; Clotho, who has her Reſidence in the 
Sphere of the Moon, forms the Stamina that infold 
the eternal Seeds; and Lachefis, whoſe Abode is up- 
on Earth, preſides over the Deſtinies that govern us. ; 
After what I have now ſaid, one would be apt to 
think that the Parce were three in Number, and that |* 
they 


— 
— 8 


(1) Plato de Rep. I. 10. | 3 
Ca, Treatiſe of the Face of the Moon, and in the Demon of So- 
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they had no other Names but thoſe which I have 
given them ſo often; and yet the Antients, as we ſhall 
ſce, varied as much about theſe two Articles as thoſe 
we have been now upon. Their general Names in the 
Greek Authors, are poipe, a, vip, elpapmery, The 
firſt had a manifeſt Relation to their Meaſuring out 
our Deſtinies together. The ſecond, according to 


 LylioGyraldi (1), denoted either the Darkneſs in which 


Futurity is involved, or rather the Eternity of the 
Divine Decrees, as is explained by Ariftotle, or the 
Author of the Treatife de mundo, which is attributed 
to that Philoſopher : The two laſt again were fatal 
Neceſſity itſelf, by which all Things are conducted. 
The particular Names given by Hęſod to theſe three 
Divinities, Clotho, Lachgſis, and Atropos (2), had a 
manifeſt Alluſion to their Functions, as has been Al- 
ready ſaid. 3535 01 

Pauſanias names other three Parcæ, very different 


from thoſe now mentioned: The firſt, and the moſt 


antient of all, was Venus Urania (3); it was ſhe rather 
than Clotho, that preſided over Man's Birth, accord- 
ing to the antient Doctrine of the Pagan Theology, 
that Love, the uniting Principle of the Univerſe, was 
the eldeſt of all the Gods. The ſecond was Fortune 
(4), and in proof of his Sentiment he quotes Pindar's 
Authority. In fine, Lithia was the third, according 
to the Teſtimony of Olenus of Lycia, who in Pauſanias 
gives her the Epithet of Spinſtreſs EU. 
Proſerpine, or Stygian uno, who, according to the 
beſt Authors of Antiquity, often diſputes with Atro- 
pos the Office of cutting the Thread of our Deſtiny, 
as has been ſaid elſewhere, is alſo to be taken into the 
Number of the Parce. "PI 
If we conſider the abſolute Power the Parce were 
ſuppoſed to have over all our Deſtinies, we would 


think they mult needs have had the moſt ſolemn Wor- 


ſhip : And yet we find little or nothing upon this Sub- 


ect in the Writings of the Antients; the reaſon pro- 


bably 


(1) Hiſt. Deor. Synt. 6. In Th | 
6) rite. (2) In Theogon. (3) In Att 
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bably is, that being accounted inexorable Goddeſſes 
whom it was impoſſible to mitigate, it was judged un- 
neceſſary to be at any Trouble and Expence about 
their Worſhip. All | we learn from Pauſanias, i is, 
that they had ſome Temples in Greece, and Statues in 
| ſeveral Places. The Lacedemonians, as we are told by 

the ſame Author, had built them one in the ſame City 
of Sparta, near Orefies's Tomb, and the Sicyonians an- 
other, which was dedicated to them, in a ſacred Grove 
(1), where they beſtowed the ſame Worſhip upon 
them as upon the Furies; that is, if we may believe 

Menander, a very antient Author, they offered up to 
them. every Year black Sheep, in a Sacrifice where 
the Prieſts, among other Ceremonies, were obliged to 
wear Crowns of Flowers. The ſame Pauſanias ſays (2), 
that in the City of Ohmpia, there was an Altar conſe- 
crated to Jupiter the Director of the Parcæ, near 
which thoſe Goddeſſes had another; and he adds far- 
ther, that in a Temple of Apollo at Delphos (3), were 
the Statues of two Parcæ by that of Jupiter, who was 
in Place of the third; and that at Megara the Statue 

of the ſame God, made by Theoſcomus, bore upon its 
Head thoſe of the three Goddeſſes. Further we learn 
from the ſame Author (4), that among the other Fi- 
gures repreſented upon Cypſelus's Cheſt, was to be ſeen 
that of a kind of Monſter with a wild and ſavage Air, 
great Tuſks and crooked Hands, which was known ta 
be a Parca from the Inſcription upon it. 

"Tis eaſy to. ſee from all that I have now ſaid, and 
from the Peſcription of theſe Goddeſſes given by Ca- 
tullus (5), in what Manner they were repreſented ; but 
notwithſtanding all theſe, we have not any antique 
Figure of them remaining; thoſe which. we find in 
| Cartari, and ſome other Authors, being only done 
from the Deſcriptions given of them by the Poets and 
Philoſophers. However, the Figure of one of the 


Parce 1s thought to be repreſented upon a Medal 
which 


(1) In Corinth. (2) In Eliac. I. 1. (z) Idem in Phocicis, 
(4) In Eliac. c. 1. (5) In Epithal. Pelei & Thetidis. 
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which Patin has inſerted in his Treaſure; but the An- 
tiquaries are not agreed about it. | 

As to what remains, the Manner in which the An- 
tients repreſented theſe Goddeſſes, contained certain 
Myſteries which ?tis proper to explain. They were 
uſually figured like three Women of great Age, with 


Chaplets made of big Locks of white Wool, inter- 


woven with Flowers of Narciſſus: A white Robe co- 


vered their whole Body, and Fillets of the fame Co- 


lour bound their Chaplets, as Catullus has it (1). One 
held the Diſtaff, another the Spindle, the third the 
Sciſſars to cut the Thread, at the Hour of Death, 
which Virgil calls the Day of the Parcæ. 

According to other Authors, the Habits of theſe 


thine Goddeſſes did not reſemble one another. Clo- 


tho, clad in a Robe of different Colours, wore up- 


on her Head a Crown of ſeven Stars, and held in 


her Hand a Diſtaff which reached from Heaven to 
Earth. Lachgſis's Robe was ſpangled with numberleſs 
Stars, and ſhe had by her a great Quantity of Spindles; 
Atropos was cloathed in Black, Sciſſars in her Hand, 
with a Number of Clews of Thread larger or ſmaller, 


according to the Length and Shortneſs of their Lives 


OS 


whoſe Deſtinies they contained. 
The great Age of the Parcæ figured no Doubt the 
Eternity of the Divine Decrees. The Diſtaff and the 


Spindle ſignified that it belonged to them to regulate 


their Courſe; and that figurative Thread, the Inſigni- 
ficancy of human Life which is ſo ſlender and precar i- 
ous. Lycophron adds that they were lame, to ſignify, 


as Euſtathius remarks, the Inequality of Events in Life, 


and that mixed State of Good and Evil which we ex- 
perience by Turns. If they had Wings, as we are told 
by the Author of a Hymn to Mercury, which is aſcrib- 
ed to Homer, it was in Alluſion to the Rapidity of 
Time, which flies apace, and paſſes away like a Dream. 
The Crowns which they wore upon their Heads, be- 
ſpoke their abſolute Power over the Univerie, the 


Events whereof were under their Direction; and the 
| horrid 


{1) Loc. cit. 
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horrid Cave, where Orpheus ſays (1) they dwelt, was 


an Emblem of the Obſcurity that covers our Deſti- 
nies, . That ' horrid Mien which Pauſanias gives to (2) 
that. one of the three Parce who was near the Tomb 
of [itheocles and Polynices; theſe great Tuſks and crook- 
ed Hands which made her more terrible than the fierceſt 
of wild Beaſts ; all this denoted that nothing could be 
imagined more dreadful, than the Deſtinies of thoſe 
'two unfortunate Brothers, and that their. Days had 
been ſpun by the moſt terrible of the Parce. In fine, 
if the Philoſophers placed them in the celeſtial Spheres, 
where they accompanied with their Voices the Songs of 
the Sirens or of the Muſes, it was to intimate to us 
that they regulated: that admirable Harmony wherein 
confiſt the Order and Arrangement of the Univerſe, 


'C HAP Iv: -- 
ess or the Nemeſes, and Adraſtea. 


H O' Mythologiſts are not agreed as to the Clafs 

wherein "thi Goddeſs Neingſis is to be ranked, I 

am of Opinion however, that what ſuits her beſt is that 
of the infernal Gods. 

And indeed the Ideas they had of her was that of 

a Divinity who watches for the Puniſhment of the 


Guilty, not only in this World, which ſhe ſurveyed 


with vaſt Concern to find them out for Correction, 
but alſo in the other, where ſhe chaſtiſes them with 
the utmoſt Rigour. And for this Reaſon ſhe was re- 

eſented with Wings, ſometimes too with a Helm and 
a Wheel, to ſet forth that ſhe purſued the Guilty. by 
Sea and Land. Daughter of Juſtice, ſhe was, if we 
may believe Ammianus Marcellinus, appointed to a- 
venge Impiety, and at the ſame Time to recompenie 
virtuous Actions (@). | 

Such is the Idea which Antiquity gives us of this 
Divinity; this is even what has led ſome Authors to 
_ confound her FOR the three Para, or to make her a 
fourth. 


(i) Hymn. in Parcas. (2) In Ekeois. 
4] Ultrix facinorum, bonorumgue Præmiatrix. Amm. L 14. 
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fourth. Accordingly Phurnutus ſays, that Nemefis and 
Adraſtea were ranked among the Goddeſſes : The for- 
mer, ſaid he, corrected the Injuſtice of Deſtiny, and 
the ſecond was the Miniſter of Divine Vengeance; but 
this Author, to mention it by the Way, is miſtaken 
in making Nemeſis and Adraſtea two Divinities, ſince 
the laſt is but a Sirname of Nemgis, when Adraſtea 

Ac 1 raiſed an Altar to her. 'Thus he ought not to have 
fine, divided their Functions: Nemęſis in correcting the In- 


eres, juſtice of Chance or Fate, was the Miniſter of Divine 
5s of WW Vengeance. | pe 4 cri 

5 us Several among the Antients, and many Moderns, 
erein f take Nemefis to be the ſame with Leda, the Mother 
5 4 of Caſtor and Pollux, who got that Name after her 


Deification; but the moſt common Opinion is, that 
Nemefis herſelf was the Mother of thoſe two Heroes 
whom ſhe had by Jupiter, and that Leda was only 


} their Nurſe. e 
Plak Others, and not a few, confound Nemęſis with For- 
£1 tune, and think the Wheel which uſually accompanies 
that her Statues, can ſignify nothing elſe ; but I reckon 1 
have given the true ſignification of thoſe two Symbols. 
tof Tis true however that her Name is allowed to ſignify 
>the | the Force or Power of Fortune, Vis Fortune. | 
yed | Bat not to inſiſt on that, Nemęſis was worſhipped 
ion, in ſeveral Places, as well in Greece as Hay, even in 
run the Capitol itſelf; and according to P. Victor ſhe had 
a Temple at Rome ; but no where was her Worſhip 
a more pompous than at Rhamnus, a Town of Attica, 
by where ſhe had a Statue ten Cubits high, of a ſingle 
2 __— Stone, and ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that it was nothing 
* ſhort of Phidias's fineſt Works. Ageracritus his Scholar, 
2 who, according to Pliny (a), had deſigned it for a Ve- 
uus, ſeeing one preferred to it, which was done by A 
this camenes another Scholar of the ſame Maſter, ſold his 
«to i to the Rhamnuſians, on Condition that they would only 
wa take it for a Statue of Nemeſis (1), whence ſhe got the 
rtl. | Name 
=_ (a) Pauſanias in his Atticks differs from Pliny, and will have 


F this Statue to have been the Work of Phidias himſelf; others give 5 
4. it to the Statuary Dioaorus. | 
(1) L. 36. 
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Name of Rhamnuyfia. Antiently the Statues of Ne- 
mefis were without Wings, as we learn from Pauſanias 
(1), and the Inhabitants of Smyrna were the firſt who 
gave her any; however, we find none of them at pre- 
ſent either upon the Statues or Medals of this Goddeſs. 

In the Title of this Chapter I have put Nemefis or 
Nemeſes, becauſe Pauſanias ſpeaks of them in the plural 
Number, upon Occaſion of the Fact which I am go- 
ing to relate. As Alexander the Great, ſays that 
„ Author (2) was hunting on Mount Pagus, he fell 
C alleep under a Plane- tree near the Temple of he 
«<< Nemeſes, when thoſe Goddeſſes appeared to him, 
* and commanded him to build a City on that Spot 
* of Ground, and to tranſport thither the antient 
City of Smyrna : Which he accordingly executed, 
« for he is the Founder of that City as it is at this 
% Day.” We mult not forget that the Romans, be- 
fore they ſet out for War, offered up a Sacrifice to 
Neme/is, as we learn from Pomponius Lætus, probably 
taking that Goddeſs for Fortune, who ought to accom- 
pany and favour Warriors, 


C H:A'P; XVI, 
Of the Dit Manes. 


HO? the Function of the Gods called Manes was 
to take Care of the Tombs, where they were 
thought to make their Abode, we rank them however 
in the Claſs of the infernal Gods, becauſe it was their 
Buſineſs alſo to take Care of the Ghoſts of thoſe whoſe 
dead Bodies they watched over in their Burial Places, 
and Pluto was their Maſter : This 1s the very Reafon 
why that God had the Name of Summanus, as much 
as to ſay Summus Manium, The Sovereign of the Ma- 
nes, as we have it in Martinus Capella (a). 
The Antients had not a very clear Idea of the 
Manes, ſince they gave their Name allo to the Shades 
8 | of 
{1} hoc or (2) L. 7. : * 
(a) Manes Corpori humano Præſules attributi ſunt, qui ſub Plu- - 
tonis poteſtate ſunt ; qui ideo ſummanus dicitur, quali ſummus : 


Manium. 
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of the Dead: They were often confounded with the 
Lares, ſometimes with the Lemures. 
What Mythology teaches us of more Certainty a- 
bout them, is, that the Gods Manes were Genii appoint- 
ed to take Care of Burying- Places, and of the Ghoſts 
that were thought to wander about their Tombs. 

Some Antients give the Goddeſs Mania for the 
Mother of the Manes; but their true Original 1s to 


be referred to a prevailing Opinion that the World was 


full of Genii, as has been ſaid in the firſt Volume (1) ; 
that there were of them both for the Living and the 
Dead ; that the one were good and the other bad, and 
that the former were called Familiar Lares, and the 


latter Lemures, or Larve, Thus when Virgil ſays, 


Duifque ſuos patimur Manes, ?tis, according to Servius, 
as if he had ſaid, Ve have each of us our Genius (2). 

A Paſſage in Apuleins, with reſpect to the Demon 
of Socrates, explains this whole Mythology. The 
« Genius, fays he, is the Soul of Man diſengaged 
« and ſet at Liberty from the Bonds whereby it is 
cc united to the Body. I find in the antient Latin Lan- 


« guage it was named at that Time Lemur. Of theſe 


« Lemures, they whoſe Province it is to take Care of 
e thoſe who inhabit the Houſes where they themſelves 
had dwelt, who are gentle and peaceful, are called fa- 
&* miliar Lares. Thoſe on the contrary, who for the 
«<< Puniſhment of their bad Lives, have no fixed Re- 
5 fidence, but are condemned to wander up and down, 
„ raiſing panic Terrors in the Good, whom they 
« ſeek to diſturb, and inflicting real Evils upon the 
Wicked, are named Larue; and both the one and 
<< the other, whether Lares or Larve, go under the 
& Name of Dii Manes, and the Deſignation of Gods 
js added to them by way of Honour: Honoris 
% gratta Dei vocabulum additum eſt.” _ | 
I know not what Virtue was in the Noiſe and claſh 
ing of Braſs and Iron; but Lucian and Agatharcides, 
cited by Phorzus, aſſure us (3), that it was ſo inſupport- 
able to the Manes, that it put them to Flight. 

, | Thus 


(1) B: 4. {a} En+ 6. 728) Phil. Pſeud. 
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Thus it was alſo as to the Ghoſts that were in the in- 
fernal Regions; accordingly Circe, in Homer (1), re- 
cammends to Ulyſſes, when he has offered a Sacrifice 
to the Gods who preſide there, and poured out the 
Blood of the Victims into a Ditch, to take his Sword 
in his Hand to keep off the Ghoſts who would come 
to ſuck up the Blood, which they exceedingly thirſted 
after. Virgil, who always copies the Greek Poet, ſays 
in like Manner, that Æncas, upon his Arrival in Hell, 
took his Sword to defend himſelf againſt the ſame 
Ghoſts who were fluttering about him. But it ſeems 
he was going to fall on them in good Earneſt, and 
had a Mind to try a fencing Bout, when the Sich let 
him know that his Thruſts would be uſeleſs, becauſe 
they were nothing but vain Phantoms, on whom Steel 
could make no Impreſſion (a). 

But, not to inſiſt on this, Fear, at leaſt as much 
as Eſteem, made People have an extreme Veneration 
for theſe Gods, and they never failed to recommend to 
them the Dead : Hence the uſual Form which we find 
upon the antient Tombs, D. M. Diis Manibus. Hence 
alſo thoſe frequent Libations that were performed there, 
the Object whereof was not only the Ghoſts of the 
Dead, but alſo the Gods Manes, by whom they were 
guarded. The Augurs likewiſe honoured thoſe Gods 
with a particular Worſhip, and never failed to invoke 
them, becauſe they took them to be the Authors of 
whatever Good and Evil befel us (60. | 


CHAS. 
Of the Divinities of the Night, Sleep, and Death, 


TE take alſo into the Number of the infernal 
Gods, Night, Sleep, and Death. _ | 

Night, according to Hefiod (2), was Daughter of 
Chaos; and ſince they made a Divinity of her, they 


could 
(1) Odyſi. I. 11. | 5 
(a) Et, ni docta comes tenues ſine corpore vitas, & c. En. I. 6. 292. 
(5) As they derived the Name Manes from Manare, they ac- 
cordingly believed that Good and Evil proceeded from theſe Gods, 
Manabant. | 
(2) Theog. 


1 


5. 292. 
ey ac- 


Gods, 
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could not but reckon her the firſt and eldeſt of all, 
ſince ?tis fo far true that Darkneſs preceded Light, and 
in the Beginning overſpread the Face of the Deep : 
Et tenebre erant ſuper faciem abyſſi (1). Accordingly, 
the Author who goes under Orpheuss Name, ſays ſhe 
was the Mother of the Gods and Men, The Poets, 
who came after thoſe now cited, have rivaled one ano- 
ther in painting this Divinity. Theocritus makes her 
appear mounted upon a Chariot, PRIN by the Stars 
of the Firmament. Others give her Wings, to figure 
the Rapidity of her Courſe; but he who has given 
the moſt ingenious Deſcription of her is Euripides, 
who repreſents this Goddets muffled up in a large black 


Vail beſpangled with Stars, in her Chariot courſing 


the vaſt Circuit of the Heavens; and this Manner of 


figuring her has been followed by the Painters and 


Statuaries. Sometimes, however, we find her without 
her Chariot, with her Veil ſpangled with Stars flutter- 
ing in the Wind, while ſhe approaches the Earth, 
to extinguiſh the Torch which ſhe has in her Hand, 
as is to be ſeen in a fine Draught taken from a Manu- 
icript in the King's Library, which Montfaucon has gi- 
ven in his Paleography ; which proves that this Man- 
ner of painting Night was practiſed down to the 
Middle Age, and was ſtill in uſe in the tenth Century. 
As Night was only a phyſical Divinity, or, to ſpeak 
more juſtly, was a Nonentity, fince Darkneſs is but 
the bare Privation of Light, the Poets gave ber Chil- 
dren of the ſame Kind, whom ſhe was ſaid to have 
had by Erebus (2); namely, Fear, Sorrow, Envy, La- 
bour, Deſtiny, Old- age, Love, Death, Darkneſs, Miſery, 
the Parce, the Heſperides, Dreams, or Sleep itſelt. We 
may add, before we cloſe this Article, that the An- 
tients confounded Night with Diana, in fo far as ſhe 
repreſented the Moon, and painted both of them in 
the ſame Manner; or, which comes to the ſame, with 
the God Lunus, who, according to Spartian (3), was 
worſhipped at Carre, a City of Meſopotamia, whither 
the Emperor Caracalla undertook an Expedition in 
YOL ML - 00 © order 


(1) Gen. 1. v. 2. (2) Cic,1 3. de Nat, Deor. (3) In Comm. 
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order to worſhip that God. Mr. Maffei has given a 
Print of Lunus's Statue, where he is repreſented with 
the Phrygian Bonnet arched before ; and we find him 
upon Medals ſtanding in a military Habit, with a Pike 
in his Right-hand, and in his Left a Victory, with a 
Cock at his Feet, whoſe crowing by Night intimates 
the returning of the Dawn. Fl | 
NMucttulius again was another God of the Night; but 
he is known only from an Inſcription found at Bre/?, 
upon a Statue which repreſents that God under the 
Figure of a young Man habited much like Ahs, ex- 
tinguiſhing his Torch, and having at his Feet an Owl, 
a Bird of the Night. 

We ſay nothing here of the Moon, the principal 
Goddeſs of the Night, having ſaid enough of her in 
the Article of Diana, who, in ſome Reſpects, was the 
Moon itſelf, = 

| Of Sleep ®, and his Children. 

I ſhall begin this Article with a proper Remark. 
The Invocations made to Sleep might have, and actu- 
ally had, two quite different Senſes. When he was 
invoked for the Dead, as we ſee in the Forms that 
ſometimes occur upon the Tombs of the Antients, 
ſuch as this, Aternali Somno, and the like, the Sleep 
of Death was meant; but on all other Occaſions, | 
Sleep taken in its natural Signification, whom they | 
addreſſed, in order to enjoy that peaceful undiſturbed *} 
Repoſe which he beſtows. f 

Sleep, according to Hejiod (1), was the Son of Night, © 
and Brother of Death. Homer ſpeaking of this God, 
ſays (2), This is Sleep, who is ſaid to be the Brother of 

Death. Virgil, who never loſes Sight of his Original, 
ſays the fame Thing, & conſanguineus Lethi ſopor. And 
ſure they could never have given him a more appoſite 
Title, fince he is the very Image of Death. The Au- 
thor of a Hymn, which paſſes under Orpheuss Name, 
calls Sleep the King of Gods and Men, and of every 
Thing that breathes upon the Earth. The Lacedemo- 


mans, 


Called by the Greeks d pos. 
(1) Theogon. (2) II. 1. 14. 
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nian, as we are told by Pauſanias, relying upon Ho- 
mer's Authority, joined in their Temples the Repre- 
ſentation of Slzep with that of Death, © We ſee, 
« fays that Author (1), upon one of the Faces of 
« Cypſelus's Cheſt, a Woman bearing two Children 
jn her Arms, the one white, and the other black; 
<« the one aſleep, and the other ſeeming to ſleep ; and 
<« both of them with their Feet miſhapen. The In- 
« ſcription makes them known; but, abſtracting 
& from the Inſcription, who can doubt but that the 
c one of theſe Children is Sleep, and the other Death, 
and the Woman who holds them, Might?“ 

What Pauſanias ſays, lets us know that Sleep was 
repreſented as an Infant; and this is undeniably proved 
by a fine Marble of an excellent Taſte, which we have 
now extant. *Tis a Child buried in profound Sleep, 
with ſome Poppies in his Hand, and reclining his 
Head. Near him 1s a great Vaſe, full, no doubt, of 
ſome narcotick or ſoporiferous Liquor. The ſame Au- 
thor (2) ſpeaks of a Statue that was in a Temple of 
Aſculapius, which had only the Head; but as he ſel- 
dom remembers what he has faid, or * he has to 


 fay, he does not let us know whether it was the Head 


of a Child, or that of a Man. As we have another 
Statue of Sleep under the Figure of a winged Infant, 
tis probable that this was the only Manner of repre- 
ſenting this God. 

Philoftratus, in the Picture of Ampbiaraus, paints 
Sleep under the Figure of a Man cloathed in a black 
Robe, and another white one above, with a drowſy 
downcaſt Eye, and in one Hand holding the Horn, 
thro* which he ſends true Dreams; where it is proper 
to remark, that the Antients diſtinguiſhed two Sorts 
of Dreams; the true ones; that is, thoſe which exhi- 
bited Things real; and falſe Dreams, which were 
mere Illuſions. The former were contained in an or- 
dinary Horn, the ſecond in an Ivory one : Hence the 


two Gates of _ mentioned m Homer and 1 (a). 
H 1 The. 


Wo In Eliac. c. 18. (2) In Corinth. 
(a. Sunt geminæ ſomni porter &c. An. I. 6: 
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The Poets make frequent Mention of Poppies 
which this God holds in his Horn, and which he ſheds 
upon weary Mortals. Ovid | is fuller than any other 
upon the Article of Sleep; tis in the Place where he 
ſays (1), that Juno, tired with the fruitleſs Vows which 
Alcyone was inceſſantly putting up to her for her Huſ- 
band, who had periſhed in Shipwreck, ſends Iris to 
the Palace of Sleep, to order him to inform that un- 
happy fond Spouſe of her Huſband's Death. Nothing 
is more elegant than the Deſcription the Poet gives of 
the Palace of this God, and of the Dreams that ſur- 
round him ; but I refer to the Author himſelf, whom 
we would be ob] iged to copy Word for Word, if we 
would loſe nothing of ſo charming a Deſcription. 

Dreams paſſed for the Children of Sleep; the Poet 
now quoted, names three of them; Morpheus, who 
excelled molt in aſſuming the Gate, the Mien, the 
Air, and tone of Voice of thoſe whom he is to repre- 
ſent; and this Dream is only for Men: Phobetor, the 
ſecond, aſſumes the Similitude of wild Beaſts, Birds, 
and Serpents. The third, called Phanta/ia, transforms 
himſelf into Earth, into Rock, River, and every inani- 
mate Thing; but theſe three Dreams were delegated 
only to the Palaces of Kings and great Ones: There 
were Numbers of others for the Populace. Further, 
theſe three Names agree to what the Poet ſays of the 
three Dreams; the firſt ſignifying Form and Shape, 
which that Dream imitated ; the ſecond has much the 
ſame Signification; and the third is derived from 
Phantoms which are formed in the Imagination. 

Homer places the Manſion of Sleep in the Iſland of 
Lemnos, and there it is accordingly that Juno comes in 
queſt of the drowſy God to lull Jupiter aſleep. The 
other Poets, among whom is Ovid (2), fix the Reſi- 
dence of this God in the Country of the Cimmerians, 
as nothing agrees better to Sleep than a Country over- 
ſpread with eternal Darkneſs. Virgil makes (3) the 
Habitation of Sleep and Dreams to be in an old Aſh- 
tree, that grew at the Mouth of Hell. 

In 


(1) Met. 1. 11. (2) Loc. cit. (3) En. I. 6. 
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In fine, the Greeks acknowledged a Goddeſs of 
Sleep called Brizo, a Name importing to ſeep; and 
another which they termed Brimo. 
Of DEATH. | 

As we have obſerved from Homer that Sleep was the 
Brother of Death, which is itſelf the deep eternal Sleep, 
we ſhall add here a Word or two upon that Divinity; 


for the Greeks reckoned Death among their Gods. 


Their. Poets, as well as the Latins, and Virgil among 
others (1), gives him that Title. We know nothing 
about the Worſhip that was paid him; we only learn, 
that the Lacedemonians honoured him as a Divinity, 
and had, as 4 tells us (2), one of his Statues 
near that of his Brother Sleep. We have juſt now gi- 
ven a Deſcription from that Author of the Statue of 
— bearing in her Arms her two Sons, Death and 
Sleep. | 

Nenia, the Goddeſs of Funerals, had a Worſhip 


better eſtabliſhed, and Hiſtory makes mention of a 


Chapel which ſhe had at Rome, without the Walls of 


the City. It was eſpecially at the Funerals of old 
Mien, if we may believe Varro, whoſe Teſtimony 1s 


quoted by St. Auguſtine (3), that double Honours were 
paid to this Goddeſs; and from the ſame Divinity 
were derived the Names of thoſe mournful Ditties that 
were ſung at Funerals. This Goddeſs, in ſhort, who 
is little known but from Arnobius, the only Antient, of 
thoſe whofe Writings are extant, that ſpeaks of her, 
was never employed but in the Agonies of the Patient. 
Then it was they began to invoke her. 

Such are the Gods who are ſaid by Mythologiſts to 
preſide over the infernal Regions. Of the ſame Num- 
ber they reckon Jupiter Stygius and Funo Shygia; but 1 
have proved elſewhere, that in this Acceptation they 


were the ſame with Pluto and Proſerpine, Fiber and 75 


Hecate, who, at Bottom, are no other than the Sun 
and Moon, when upon their Deſcent ta the lower He- 
miſphere, they went, according to popular Belief, to 
. lighten the Kingdom of Ghoſts; alſo Mercury; but 
ns this 

(1) En. I. 2. (2) In Lacon. (3) De Civ. Dei. Ls. 
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this God only conducted the Souls thither, then re 
turned to Heaven his ordinary Manſion. 
Laſtly, to omit nothing of Importance upon this 
Subject, it remains that I ſpeak of the Worſhip that 
was paid to the infernal Gods, and of thoſe ſignal Of- 
fenders, who were believed to be condemned to dwell 
eternally in Tartarus, 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Worſhip paid to the Infernal Gods. 
T)ESIDES what I have ſaid in the preceding 
Chapters of the Worſhip and Honours that were 
paid to each of the Infernal Gods, I ſhall here add a 
tew Remarks that relate to them all in general. The 
firſt is, that no Altars were erected to them, theſe be- 
ing reſerved for the celeſtial Gods, but only Ditches 


were made for receiving the Blood of the, Victims, 
Secondly, that thoſe Victims were to be black, to diſtin- 


guiſh them from thoſe offered to the celeſtial Gods. 


Thirdly, that the Prieſts in their Sacrifices only had 
their Heads covered. Fourthly, that when Sacrifice 
was offered to the Infernal Gods, the Prieſt, in recit- 
ing the Prayers preſcribed by the Ritual, kiſſed his 
Hand, and turned it towards the Earth, whereas he 
had it lifted up when he addreſſed thoſe Prayers to 
the Gods of Heaven, and with his Hand touched the 
Earth itſelf when he ſacrificed to her, Hence, in the 


fifth Place, the Diſtinction of Gods, into ſuperior 


Gods, Superi, and inferior Gods, fo noted among the 
Antients to point out thoſe of Heaven and thoſe of 

Hell. It was even a received Axiom, that the living 
were above, Superi, with reſpect to the Dead; as thoſe 
of Heaven are in Relation to Men, which Macrobius 
thus expreſſes (1): Sicut Dii nobis, ita nos defunitis Su- 
peri habemur. . 

A ſixth Remark is, that Pluto, and all the other Infer- 
nal Gods, were generally hated, as we read in Homer (2); 
the Reaſon whereof was, that thoſe Gods paſſed for 

| inflexible, 


(1) Somn, Scip. I. 1. c. 3. (2) Il. I. 9. v. 158. 
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inflexible, and were ſo little moved by the Prayers of 
Men, that they hardly deigned to lend an Ear to them. 


Euripides adds, that this was the very Reaſon why net- 
ther Temples nor Altars were erected to them, nor 
any Hymns compoſed to their Honour, The ſame 
Gods were accounted ſo ferocious and unſocial, that 
they always lived by themſelves, and had but very lit- 


tle Commerce with others, as we are told by the ſame 
Poet (1). Not but that ſome Worſhip was paid them; 
but beſides their being rarely addreſſed, it was not to 


aſk Favours of them, as of the other Gods, but only 


with a View to appeaſe them, and prevent their doing 
Miſchief ; tho?, at the ſame Time, the Votary had no 
great Proſpect of Succeſs. | 


A laſt Remark is, that the Infernal Gods were ſo 
many Sovereigus in their gloomy Region, as thoſe of 


Heaven were in theirs, and the latter, tho* more ho- 


noured, had not, however, any Juriſdiction over the 


former; the Diviſion once made, the three Brothers 
became abſolutely independent of one another. When 


Juno brought Aolus to raiſe that Storm which did fo 
much Damage to Ancas's Fleet (2), Neptune gave him 
roundly to underſtand that he was Maſter, 


CHAP: XIX. 


The Hiſtory of theſe 1hom the Poets have placed 


n Tartarus. 


The GIANTS and the Titans. 
| E may eaſily judge in the firſt Place, that they 
would not fail to lodge there the Grants and Zi. 


tans, tor having declared War upon the Gods. The very 


Hiſtory of the Titans, which we have given from Eube- 


merus and other Antients, ſets forth, that Jupiter, af- 
ter their Defeat, had impriſoned ſome of them under 
Mount Etna, which was reckoned one of the Vents 


of Hell, others in Fartarus itſelf, There accordingly 
was confined Egean, Parphyrion, and the reſt; but of 
them we have faid enough in the Hiſtory of the Gods. 
SN H 4 ; » 

(1) Hecuba. (2) Zn. I. 1. 
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The ſame Poets repreſent i in theſe doleful Manſions, 
ſeveral other Perſonages, famous in fabulous Hiftory. 
. STISYPHUS. 
Among the illuſtrious Wretches that were lodged 
in Tartarus was Siſyphus, condemned to roll up a huge 
Rock to the Top of a Mountain, whence it quickly 


came tumbling down again by its own Weight; and 


this ſad and painful Task left him not a Moment's 
Repoſe. The Name of this Prince is very famous in 
the antient Hiſtory of Greece. IIluſtrious by Birth, 


he derived his Origin from Eolus, being deſcended 


from him in a right Line. After the Retreat, or if 
you pleaſe, the Flight of Medea, who from the Re- 
turn of the Argonauts, had reigned ten Years at Co- 
rinth (1), Siſyphus aſcended the Throne, to whom ſhe 
had deſtined it, and who had a Title to it by Birth- 
right; and if we reckon the two Years that inter- 
veened between, Jaſon's Return to Colchos, whither he 
carried Medea, before they were obliged to retire to 
Corinth, it will be about twelve Years after the Con- 
queſt of the Golden Fleece, that Ss/yphus began to 
reign. Now, as we know the Date of the Expedition 
of the Argonauts (2), we can conſequently determine 
that of the Reign of this Prince; that is to ſay, he 
reigned twenty-four or twenty-five Years before the 
War of 7 roy ; how many Years his Reign laſted we 
cannot ſay, but we know he lived to a very great 
Age. 

Eumelus (3) an antient Poet, who had wrote the 
Hiſtory of Corinth, after having ſaid that S/yphus 


mounted the Throne in room of Medea, gave the 


Series of that Prince's Deſcendants, down to the Con- 
queſt of Corinth by the Heraclidæ, and that Genealogy 
began with Ornytion, the youngeſt of S:fphus's Chil- 
dren, and was carried down to Doridas and Hyathinci- 
das, who were the two laſt, and who reign'd at Co- 
rinth at the Time of the Return of the Heraclidæ into 
the * that is, 80 Years after the — of 
roy. 


(1) Apoll. I. 1. (z) See that Hiſtory in Vol. vi. (3) Pauſan. 
in Corinth. 5 | 
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Troy. To Pauſanias we are indebted for this Frag- 
ment of Zumeluss Hiſtory : In the mean time, Paul- 
mier de Grant-Menil is perſuaded, that the Poet whoſe 
Sentiment is delivered by Pauſanias, is miſtaken in 
making Siſyphus contemporary with Faſon. Siſyphus, 
ſays he, who reigned at Corinth, was the Son of Zolus, 


and Brother of Cretheus, Jaſon's Grand-father, and 


conſequently older than that Prince. This learned 


Critic relies upon Euripidess Medea, wherein it ap- 
pears that S;/yphus was dead when Jaſon came to Co- 
riath, ſince Creon was then reigning there. But may 
we not fay, in order to reconcile thoſe two Opinions, 
that there were two S:/yphus's, the one Evlus's Son, 
and the other his Deſcendant ; that the former had 
no Succeſſor of his Family, and that Medea, when ſhe 
quitted the Throne of Corinth, had raiſed to it Sify- 


phus II. to whom it belonged ? For in ſhort the Ge- 


nealogy of S;/yphus given by Eumelus, appears to be 
very conſiſtent ; and it is no rare Thing, eſpecially 


in thoſe ancient Times, for two Princes of the ſame 


Name to be confounded together ; and when the 
Heirs of the firſt have not reigned, yet the Crown has 
afterwards returned to his Family. But what clearly 
proves my Aﬀertion, Pauſanias, who in his Travels 
to Corinth had ſpoke of Siſyphus, who was contempo- 
rary with Jaſon and Medea, makes mention of ano- 
ther who was Brother-german to Athamas, who, af- 
ter the fatal Death of his Children, adopted his Grand- 
nephews, Coronus and Haliartus, the Sons of Therſan- 


der, and Grandſons to Si/yphus, Now Athamas, the 


Father of Phryxus, who had retired into Colchis, lived 
before the Expedition of the Argonauts, who took 
Arms only to recover his Succeſſion. 

Siſyphus, I ſaid, lived to great Age, and upon this 
Article'the Antients broached two Fables, Accord- 


ing to Pherecides, who pores the firſt, this Prince 


was ſaid to have chained up Death, whom he confined 
till Mars delivered him at the Requeſt of Pluto, whoſe 
Kingdom was become deſolate, by Reaſon of Men's 
not dying as uſual. The ſecond intimated, that Si- 


pus 
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had actually died young, but had obtained Per- 
miſſion from the Gods of Hell to return to the 
World, to go and puniſh his Wife for having too 
well obeyed him (a); but that having once repaſſed 
the Cocytus, he had no Mind to return into the in- 
fernal Regions. 8 
Theſe two Fictions, no doubt, intimate to us ob- 
ſcurely, that S;fphus recovered from ſome Sickneſs 
that was thought to be mortal, and that having re- 


covered his Health after he was believed to be dead, 


he lived thereafter to an extreme old age. It was for 
that Reaſon, they tell us, that Pluto condemned him 
inceſſantly to roll that enormous Rock which I have 
mentioned at the Beginning of this Article; as if they 
had a mind thereby to let us know, that no Efforts of 
Man can avail to itop the rapid Career of the Days 
that are allotted to him, nor retard the fatal Period 
preſcribed to human Life: Or rather, to leave us the 
Emblem of an ambitious Prince, who had long re- 
volved in his Mind Schemes that were never put in 
Execution. 7” 

Pauſanias, however, aſſigns another Cauſe of this 
Prince's Puniſhment. and ſays, that he ſuffers in Hell 
for having let Aſopus know the Place where Jupiter 
had hid Egina, of whom that God was enamoured. 

Siſyphus, we are told, was a Man of great Cunning: 

| and 


(a) Siſjphus, according to the Fable, returns from IIeil. Thus 
the Story is related by Noel le Comte, after Demetrius upon Pindar's 
Olympiads. © Others maintain that Sz/yphys was condemned to roll 
his Stone in Hell, for having perfidiouſly cheated the ſubterra- 
% nean Demons, telling us that after Death he went down to the 
«© infernal Regions, and there played one of his Tricks upon Pu- 
to: Being at the Point of Death, he commanded his Wife to 
throw cut his Body into the publick Place without Burial ; which 
* ſhe having done, he ask'd Leave of Pluto to go and chaſtiſe his 
Wife, who had ſhewed fo little Regard to him, promiſing to re- 
turn ſoon. But having obtained his Requeſt upon this Condition, 


* ſo ſoon as he had breathed the Air of this World he was reſolved 


to return no more to the other, till Mercury graſping him by the 
* Throat, brought him back thither, putting in Execution the 
** faid Decree of the Gods againſt him, Others again will have it, 
'* that it was for offering Violence to his Niece Tyrrho.” Trad: de 
Jean de Mont-Lyard. | | | 
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and Policy. He married Auticlea, Daughter of Auto- 
Hyebuuc, by whom he had a Daughter of the ſame Name, 


who was married to Laertes, Ulyſſes's Father. Autoly- 


chus, who thought himſelf at leaſt as crafty as Siſyphus, 
ſtole ſome of his Oxen, and having mixed them with 
his own, hoped thereby to conceal his Theft; but Si- 
ſphus, who had mark'd all his Oxen under the Foot, 
had no Difficulty to know them again. This Artifice 
ſtruck Autolychus, who having conceived a high Opini- 
on of Siſyphus, gave him his Daughter in Marriage. 
Pauſanias (1) relates another Paſſage of S;/yphus*s 
Life, which I ought not to omit ; from it we learn 
his Piety to Melicerta. That Author, ſpeaking of the 
Confines of Cremion, where Theſeus had defeated a 
Robber ſirnamed Pytocamptes, ſays there was hard by 
an Altar to Melicerta : For it was aſſerted that a Dol- 
phin had taken him out of the Sea when he was 
drown'd, and had brought him to that Place. S- 
phus finding him expoſed upon the Shore, had him 
interred, and inftituted in his Honour the [#hmian 


Games. It was in the ſame Iſthmus of Corinth, as we 


are told by the ſame Author, that Sihpbus himſelf 
was interred ; but his Monument was known but to 
few Perſons. 
TIT UL | 

Homer in two Places of his Odyſſey (2) makes men- 
tion of Tityus : The firſt is, where Alcinous tells Ly 
ſes that Rhadamanthus had once gone to the Iſland of 
Eubezn, with a Deſign to ſee there Tityus : The ſecond 
is, where ſpeaking of the Ghofts which Ulyſes found 
in Hell, he makes him ſay: | | 


There Tityus /arge and long, in Fetters bound, 
O'erſpreads nine Acres of infernal Ground; 
Two rav nous Vultures, furious for their Food, 
Scream oer the Fiend, and riot in his Blood, 

Inceſſant gore the Liver in his Breaſt, 


2 immortal Liver grows, and gives tb immortal Feaſt, 


For as &er Panope's enamePd Plains 

Latona journey*d io the Pythian Funes, 2 

With 
(1) In Corinth. (2) L 7. & l. 11. 
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With haughty Love th*audacious Monſter ſtrove, 


To force the Goddeſs, and to rival Jove. 
Poe E's Odyſ. B. 11. v. 709. 


Strabo accordingly alledges, that this Tityus was a 
Tyrant of Panope, a Town in Phocis, not far from 


Delphos, who for his Oppreſſions drew upon himſelf 


the Indignation of the People, and was equally odious 
to Gods and Men. 

The Fables which Antiquity publiſhed in relation 
to him are caſy to be explained, The firſt, which 
makes him the Son of the Earth, has no other Foun- 
dation but the Name of this Tyrant, which imports 
Earth or Clay; or if you pleaſe, it derives its Origin 
from another Fiction, importing that Jupiter being 
enamoured of Elara, the Daughter of Orchomenos, ſhe 
had been obliged, in order to evade Furo's Jealouſy, 
to conceal herſelf in the Bowels of the Earth, where 
the was delivered of Tityus. The ſecond, importing 
that he was a Giant whoſe Body covered nine Acres 
of Ground, had no other Foundation, as we are told 
by Pauſanias (1), but that the Place of his Burial, 
which was near Panope, contained preciſely a like 


antity of Ground, which Homer, who probably 
| had that Tomb in his Eye, had expreſſed poetically. 


The third is, that Apollo, by his Arrows, had rid 
the Earth of this Monſter, becauſe he had probably 
died young, or by a violent Death, all violent or 
untimely Deaths being attributed to that God, as 
we have had Occaſion to notice oftner than once. The 
fourth and laſt, that he was inceſſantly prey'd upon 
in Hell by two Vultures, is explained by Lucretius (2), 


when he ſays that the true Tityns is he whoſe Heart is 


conſumed by Love, that Paſſion being commonly ac- 
companied with the moſt cutting Anxieties and gw 
We may however ſuppoſe, either that Tityus's * 

ranny did not laſt through the whole Courſe of bis 
Life, but that towards the End of his Reign he re- 
paired the Evils which he had done at the Beginning, 
or that the Inhabitants of Eulaa had not the _ 

Idea, 

(1) In Phoc. (2) De rer. nat. 1. 3. 
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I2zz of him with thoſe of Panope, ſince Strabo (1) 
ſavs, that in Eubæa was ſtill to be ſeen in his Time, a 


9. Case named Elara, from the Name of his Mother, 
1 | and a Chapel where Tihus had a religious Worſhip 
* paid to him. But does not Svrabo, in ſaying he reign- 
If ed at Panope, contradict Homer, who makes 
: manthus travel to Eubæa, there to ſee Tityus * Madam 
* Dacier has endeavoured to reconcile this Contradicti- 
on, by ſaying, that Elara being delivered of Titus, 
Þ ſent him to Zubea to ſcreen him from the Jealouſy of 
; her Rival; that he was there educated, and that du- - 
Hi ring his Youth Rhadamanthus came to ſee him; that 
4 Tityus came afterwards to Panope, where he reigned ; 
1 and that the Eubæans, who had taken Care of his Edu- 
S cation, had conſecrated to him the Chapel which we 
3 have now mentioned. 5 ; 
8 ANL | 
x Me find alſo in Tartarus the unfortunate Phlepyas, 
> who is there under the eternal Apprehenſion of the 
1 Fall of a Rock that hangs over his Head. His Crime 
was, that he burnt the Temple of Apollo at Delphos, 
. becauſe he believed his Daughter had been debauched 


by that God (a); probably ſome Prieſt being in love 
with her, had aſſumed the Habit and Equipage of that 
God. Phlegyas is the Preacher in thoſe ſorrowful 
Manſions, as we are told by Virgil (6), 


There Phlegyas feels unutterable Woe, 
And roars inceſſant thro? the Shades below ; 
Be juſt, ye Mortals ! by theſe Torments aus d, 
Theſe dreadful Torments, not to ſcorn a God. 
PiTT's En. vi. 860. 


An uſeleſs Sermon, ſince it is delivered to thoſe who 
| are 


* * 


* 


(1) In loc. cit. 
(a) Phlegyas autem, Ixionis pater, habuit Coronidem fil iam, 
quam Apollo vitiavit, unde ſuſcepit Aſculapium : quod pater dolens 
incendit Apdtlinis Templum, & ejus ſagittis eſt ad inferos truſus. 
1 | Serwvius1n l. vi. Æneid. 
(6) . - . . Phlegyaſque miferrimus omnes 
 Admonet, & magna teſlatur voce per umbras 
Diiſcite jaſtitiam moniti, & non temnere Dives, En. I. vi. 
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are no longer capable to practiſe ſich excellent Precepts 
of Morality. F 
Statins adds, that poor Phlegyas was pining away 
for Hunger under the inſupportable Load of a hideous . 
Rock. A very painful Situation for a Preacher, and 
_ doubtleſs it will not be eaſy to juſtify Virgil for mak- 
ing him cry ſo loud while he is faſting, and has ſo 
enormous a Weight upon his Breaſt. | 
As Pauſanias, of all the Antients, has enlarged moſt 
upon the Hiſtory of Phlegyas, I ſhall recite all that he 
fays of him (1). Etzeocles having died without Sons, 
the Deſcendants of Halmus took Poſſeſſion of his Do- 
minions, for he had only two Daughters, Chry/ogenia 
and Chryſe. The latter, by an Intrigue with Mars, 
had a Son called Phlegyas, who afterwards poſſeſſed 
the Throne of his Grandfather by the Mother's Side, . 
and changed the Name of the Country called Anareis 
into that of Phlegyas, which it has ever ſince retained, 
This Prince having built a Town after his own Name, 
peopled it with a Body of the braveſt Men whom he 
could draw together from all Parts of Greece; and 
of this Medley was formed an audacious People who 
pretended to make a ſeparate Community; and thus 
having made a Separation from the Orchomenians, had 
no other Aim but to aggrandize themſelves upon the 
Ruin of their Neighbours. They carried their Auda- 
ciouſneſs ſo far as to march againſt Delpbos, and at- 
tempt to pillage the Temple of Apollo, Philamman 
came to the Relief of the Inhabitants of this City with 
a ſelect Band of Argives; but he and his Men were 
ſlain in a Battle which was fought under the Walls 
of Delphos. This Victory encreaſed the Courage and 
Audaciouſneſs of the Phlegeans ; accordingly Homer 
repreſents them as a very warlike People. *Tis in that 
Place of the {ad where the Poet ſpeaks of Mars, and 
Terror, which is the Offspring of that God ; he puts 
the Phlegzans in the ſame Rank for Valour. The 
Fire of Heaven, ſays Pauſanias, Peſtilence And conti- 


nual Earthquakes exterminated that Nation at laſt. 
Thoſe 


1) In Corinth, c. 26. in Beot. c. 36. 
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Thoſe who ſaved themſelves, paſſed into Phocis, and 


were never more heard of. | 
Phlegyas, adds the fame Author (1), made an Ex- 


ſity, but in Effect to ſpy out the Country in Perſon, 
and to ſee if the Inhabitants were numerous and war- 
like. For this Prince was the greateſt Warrior in his 
Time; wherever he came he laid waſte the Country, 
and always carried off a great deal of Booty. He had 
but one Daughter, who having ſuffered herſelf to be 


debauched by a Prieſt of Apollo, became Mother to 


Eſculapius, as we ſhall fee in the following Book (2). 
Phlegyas having died without Sons, Chryſes his Ne- 
phew, by his Siſter-in-Law, ſucceeded him. The two 


Fables blended with this Hiſtory, the one that he was 


the Son of Mars, the other tnat he was puniſhed in 


Jartarus, are eaſy to be explained. His ſingular Va- 


lour no Doubt made them give him Mars for his 
Father; and beſides they never failed to palm upon 
ſome God the Intrigues of Ladies of the Rank of 
Chryſe his Mother: His Enterprize againſt Delphos is 
undoubtedly what made him be accounted an Asbeiſt. 
The Kind of Puniſhment inflicted upon him, is no- 
thing but a poetica] Figure to which probably his am- 
bitious and reſtleſs Spirit gave a Handle. However, if 
we may credit S. Auguſtin (3), who had picked up ſe- 
veral of the antient Traditions of Greece, it was not 
Phlegyas but Danaus that burnt the Temple of Delphos. 


TANTA LUS. 


Janlalus was the Son of Tmolus, King of Lydia in 


the Leſer Aſia. Tzetzes informs us (4) from all the 
Antients that this was a Prince religious to Extremity, 
and that he carried Superftition ſo far as to offer to 
the Gods human Sacrifices; which made him be looked 
upon as impious, and induced the Poets to condemn 
him to the Puniſhment which we are going to ſpeak of. 

In 


(1) In Corinth, (2) See the Hiſtory of this God, B. 5. 
{3) De Civ, Dei, 1. 18. c. 2. (4) Hiſt, 10. c. 5. 
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have incurred this Puniſhment for revealing the Secrets 
of the Gods, whoſe High Prieſt he was, that is, for 
diſcloſing the Myſteries of their Worſhip; a Thing 
prohibited with the utmoſt Rigour. | 

Pauſanias, in the Deſcription of a Picture of Polyg- 
notes (1), ſpeaks of a ſacrilegious Theft committed by 
Tantalus, and of an Oath he made, adding, that his 
Accomplice on that Occaſion was Pandarus. This 
Theft is a Point of Mythology not much known: 
And indeed the common Opinion is, that Tantalus ſuf- 
fers in Hell for having ſerved up to the Gods the Mem- 
bers of his Son Pelops, as we have already ſaid; but 


Pindar, and after him Didymus, informs us that this 


Prince, admitted to the Table of the Gods, ſtole the 
Nectar and Ambroſia to give away to Mortals. The 
Scholiaſt on Pindar has followed another Tradition, 
from what Lucian alledged, that Tantalus had ſtolen a 
| which Jupiter had committed to him to guard his 
Temple in Crete. Fupriter having aſked him what was 
become of the Dog, he anſwered that he knew nothing 
of the Matter; and this they will have to be the Theft 
and the falſe Oath we mentioned. 
Pauſanias, J ſaid, advanced, that Pandarus had been 
Tantalus's Accomplice in that Crime, and in his Per- 
jury: Pandarus, according to this Author, was of Mi- 


letus, and if we may credit Homer, the Gods took a- 


way his Life, perhaps as a Puniſhment for his Sacri- 
lege. Penelope, in whoſe Mouth the Poet puts this 
Piece of Hiſtory, adds, that the Daughters of Pandarus 
being Orphans, Venus herſelf took Care of their Edu- 
cation, and that the other Goddeſſes heaped Favours 

n them; that Juno gave them Wiſdom and Beauty, 
Diana added the Advantage of Shape and Stature; 


(a) Auærit aquas in aquis, &c. 
= - - '= Hoc illi garrula lingua dedit. 
Jupiter concredere Tantalo ſua conſilia ſolitus erat, & ad epulum 
Deorum admittere, quz Tantalus ad homines renunciavit, ob id- 
gue dicitur in inferis in aqua media parte corporis ſtare. Hygin. 
Fab. 82. | _ 
(1) In Phoc. 


In the mean Time Ovid and Hyginus (a) make him to 
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Minerva taught them all Sorts of Works ſuitable to 
Women; that when they were marriageable, Venus re- 
aſcended Heaven to ſupplicate Jupiter to grant them a 


happy Match, and that during this Abſence of the 


Goddeſs, the Harpies carried off theſe Princeſſes, and 
delivered them to the Furies. 

The Senſe of this Fable, which I never read but 
in Homer, is, that theſe Virgins having loſt their Fa- 
ther in their Youth, their Tutors took great Care of 
their Education, and that they died when they were 
upon the Point of being married. Thus it is that the 
moſt ſimple Facts have always been tranſmitted to us 
under the Maſk of Fiction. 

As to Tantalus, Ovid tells us, that the Gods having 
gone to viſit that Prince, he had a Mind to try if they 
knew hidden Things, and thereby to judge of their 
Divinity; that for this Effect he ſerved up to them 
the Body of young Pelops his Son, mixed with other 


Meat ; that Ceres finding it an excellent Diſh, ate up 


a Shoulder, and that Jupiter, who diſcovered N antalus's 
barbarous Curioſity, had reſtored the young Prince to 
Life, giving him an Ivory Shoulder inſtead of that 


which had been eaten, and flung Tantalus Headlong to 


Hell; where ſeated, according to Homer, in the Midſt 
of a ſumptuous Banquet, he no ſooner puts forth his 
Hand to the Food than it flies from him, and in like 
Manner the Water when he offers to drink. How- 


ever, in the Picture by Pohgnotus which we have men- 


tioned, this Prince was repreſented in a dreadful Fright 
upon Account of a huge Rock that hangs over him, 
and threatens every Moment to fall. 

Pauſanias ſays the Painter had borrowed this Idea 
from Archilochus's Poems, but that he knows not whe- 
ther Archilochns was the Inventor thereof, or if he had 
taken it from ſome other Poet: In that Caſe, Tanta- 
las and Phlegyas would have ſuffered the fame Pu- 
niſhment. | S 

*Tis pretty probable that this Fable of Tantalus's 
being ſer in the midſt of Meat and Drink without 
being able to taſte thereof, is a Conſequence of that - 

. I | which 
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that bai barous Cuſtom, feigned that he had offered 
to them his own Son, and ſpoke of this Sacrifice un- 


der the Notion of a Feaſt ; unleſs we would chooſe 


rather to ſay with Pindar (1) that what had given 
Riſe to this Fable, is, that Neptune, that is to fay, 
ſome famous Privateer, having ſtole away young Pelops, 
ſome one or other, in order to make Jantalus odious, 
publiſhed the Fable of this barbarous Repaſt, and added 
that Ceres had ate a Shoulder of Pelops, Tantalus hav 
ing offered human Sacrifices to that Goddeſs : But I 
ſhould rather think that an Adventure related by Pau- 
ſanias (2), had given Riſe to the Fable. 

As among the other Fatalities of 7 roy, the City 
could not be taken by the Greeks, unleſs they had the 
Bones of Pelops, they therefore ſent to, Piſa where he 
was interred. The Veſſel was Shipwrecked in its Re- 
turn, and ſome Time after a Peaſant found upon the 
Shore the Shoulder of that Prince, and hid it under 
the Sand. The Eleans having gone to the Temple of 
Delphos to conſult the Oracle, in order to be delivered 
from the Plague, the Prieſteſs ordered them to go and 
dig up the Bones of Pelops : Perhaps in Memory of 
this Event they made an Ivory Shoulder, which they 
conſecrated to Ceres, and the Pelapidæ bore it after. 
wards upon their Enſigns. 

Whatever be in that, to come to ſomething more 
certain, Tantalus had a long War with Tros the King 
of Troy, upon Account of the Rape of Ganymede his 
Son. This War at laſt obliged Pelops, after the Death 
of his Father Tantalus, to leave Phrygia and repair to 
Oenomaus whoſe Daughter he married; but of him 
we {hall ſpeak at more length in the. Hiſtory of the 
Heroes. Tantalus lived. about a hundred and thirty 
Years before the taking of Troy, as will be eaſily ſeen 
when we come to ſpeak of the Succeſſion of Kings of 
that City, from Tros to Priam, We ſhall continue 


(1) Olymp. (2) In Elie. 
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which makes him offer to the Gods human Sacrifices z 
and that the Poets, to create a greater Abhorrence to 
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our Hiſtory and give a ſhort Account of tlie Danaids 


and their Puniſhment, _ 
The DANAI DS. 

What may have given Occaſion to the Puniſhment 
of the Danaids, according to Diodoras, was that Cu- 
ſtom among the Prieſts of Achas, of pouring Water 
into a Caſk full of Holes, whence Orphens took the 
Hint of deſtining the ſame Puniſhment to.the Danaids 
who had cut their Huſbands Throats. Every body 


knows that Danaus, upon his Departure from Egypt. _- 


with his Daughters( 1), becauſe the Oracle had foretold 
him that he was to be killed by one of his Sons-in- 
Law, retired into Greece, where he was choſen King 
of Argos; that the Sons of Egyptus his Brother went 
in queſt of him, and married their Couſins; that Da- 
2aus obliged his Daughters to put their Huſbands to 
Death, and that Hypernneſtra alone ſaved her Huſband: 
Danaus, as we are told by Pauſanias, arraigned his 
Daughter Hypermmeſtra, in order to be condemned for 
her Diſobedience, but the People declared her inno- 
cent, and ſhe cauſed a Temple to be built in Argos 
itſelf to the Goddeſs Pitho, 1. e. Of Perſuaſion. The 


| ſame Author ſays there was ſtill to be {ſeen in that 


City the Judgment-Hall where that Cauſe was tried, 
as well as the Tomb of that Princeſs and her Huſband. 
I ſhall have Occaſion to take Notice afterwards in what 
Manner Tyncæus ſucceeded his Brother-in-Law Danaus, 


and how he put him to Death. 


By Way of Puniſhment of tlioſe Princeſſes, who 
had embrued their Hands in the Blood of their own 
Huſbands, they were ſuppoſed to ſuffer in the Manner 
already mentioned; this is the received Opinion. In 
the mean Time Euſcbius and ſome others (4); reckon 
what had given Riſe to this Fiction, was, that they 
had laboured in digging Wells in Argos, where ſome 

I 2 of 

(1) see Apollod. Pauſ. &c. 

(a) Euſebius, Chron. l. 1. ſays : Danaus fecit abundare aqui 
agros ; and the Greek which i is not tranſlated by St. Ferom, add. 
The Esyptians were skilled in the Art of con- 


veying Water by Means of Pumps and Canals : this was the only 
Way of fructifying their Lands, 
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of them had been continually employed in drawing 


Water by Pumps, which is a very painful Exerciſe, 


which made thoſe who were condemned to that La- 


bour take Occaſion to ſay, that the Gods, to puniſh 
thoſe Princeſſes, had condemned them in Hell to fill a 
Veſſel full of Holes. 

The Tomb of thoſe Sons of Egyptus was at Argos, 
according to Pauſanias (1), upon the Highway that 
led to the Citadel, And indeed, fays he, thither were 
their Heads carried and interred ; but their Bodies 
remained at Lerna, where they had been ſlain. The 
Wives of thoſe young Men, continues he, after having 
Plain their Huſbands, cut off their Heads and carried 
them to Danaus their Father, as a Proof at once 


. of their Obedience and of their Obduracy, This Au— 


thor, who found in Argolis many Monuments of 
this Hiſtory, ſays in the 25th Chapter, ſpeaking of 
the City Lyncea, there it was that Lynceus retired, 
when he alone of all the fifty Brothers had eſcaped 
the Fate that threatened them all, and that from thence 
he had given Hypermneſtra a Signal with a lighted 
Torch; for he had agreed with her, that ſo ſoon as 
he found himſelf ſecure from the Ambuſcades of Da- 
naus, he would give her Notice of it from the Top 
of the Citadel of Lariſſa, if he thought ſhe would be 
quite out of Danger. In Memory of this Event the 
Argives celebrated every Year a Feſtival which they 
called the Feaſt of Torches. | : 

IJ have obſerved in the Beginning of this Article 
that Diodorus ſays, the Prieſts of Achas had a Cuſtom 
of drawing Water in a Veſſel full of Holes: This 
Author aſſigns not the Reaſon of it; but I have read 
ſomewhere that it was in order to refine and puri- 
fy the Water of the Nile, to be employed afterwards 
in Sacrifice. 

1 The tw A L OI DES. 

In fine, that I may omit nothing that relates to thoſe 
noted Offenders who were doomed to Tartarus, 1 ſhall 
firſt give the Fable of the Aloides, as we have it in 

Aßpollodorus, 


(1) Loc. cit. c. 24. 
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| Apollodorus (1), then ſhall ſubjoin their Hiſtory. 
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Tphi- 
media, the Daughter of Tr:/9pas, having married Aloeas, 
fell in Love with Neptune (this was ſome Sea Captain) 
and having had frequent Interviews wich her Gallant 
upon the Shore, ſhe at laſt proved with Child, and 
brought him two Sons Epiialies and Otus. Theſe 
young Princes growing every Year a Cubic in Breadth, 
and a Yard in Height, became ſo inſolent from ſee- 
ing themſelves at the Age of nine Years as big and 
ſtrong as the moſt famous Giants, that they thought 
none could be an Over-match for them : Thus they 
attempted to dethrone Jupiter himſelf, and in order to 
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make an irreſiſtible Aſſault upon him they piled Mount 


Pelion and Offa above Olympus. Thence thoſe preſump- 
tuous Giants menacing the Sovereign of the Gods, 
had the Inſolence to demand of him Juno and Dia- 
na; and Mars offering to oppoſe their Enterpriſe, took 
him Priſoner and clapped him in Chains, from whence 
he was releaſed by Mercury. At length, the Gods 


| finding their Power uſeleſs againſt ſuch terrible Ene- 


mies, were obliged to have Recourſe to Artifice ; 3 
Diana having perceived them in a Chariot, transform- 
ed herſelf into a Hind, and run in directly between 
them. As they were going to draw their Arrows they 


wounded each other, and by their Death delivered the 


Gods from the Terror they had been under: 7 
threw them down into the Depth of JTartarus. 
Homer and Pindar ſay they were ſlain by Apollo at | 
Naxus above Paros, and Pauſanias adds (2), that their 
Tomb was at Authedon in Beotia, a City * the 
Banks of the Euripus. | 
Some hold that Ephialtes and Otus were the firſt 
who facrificed to the Muſes upon Mount Helicon, and 
conſecrated to them that Mountain. *Tis likewiſe 


thought that Aſera was built by them. This is what 


we learn from Hegeſinous in his Poem upon Alica, 
when he ſays, that Neptune having won the good Graces 


of the beautiful Aſera, had by her a Son named Oeco- 


clus 1 who | in Concert with the Sons of Aloeus built the 
13 W 


(1) B. i, (2) In Beot. 
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City. Afera at the Foot of the humid heliconian 
Mount. Nothing remarkable of the City Aſera re- 
mains but a ſingle Tower. 

The Sons of Abeus inſtituted the Worſhi p of three 
Muſes only, and the Names they gave them were Me- 
lete, Mneme, and Azade, that is, Meditation, Memory, 
and Song; whence *tis eaſy to judge that theſe Sons of 
Aloeus, by giving thoſe Names to the Muſes, did only 


perſonify the three Things which are ſubſervient to 
the Compoſition of a Poem. 


After the following Manner is the Adventure of 
thoſe two Giants with Mars related by Homer (1). 


| The mighty Mars in mortal Fetters bound, 
And lode*d in brazen Dungeons under Ground, 
Full thirteen Moons impriſowd roar'd in vain; 
Otus and Ephialtes Held the Chain: | 
Perhaps had periſb d; had not Hermes“ Care 
Reſtor d the graaning God to upper Air. 
Pope's Iliad VI. 47 5. 


F. Hardouin (2), after his uſual Way, gives a very 
odd Explication of this Fable. Two Princes, ſays he, 
had made a Truce. They had put up their Arms on 
both Sides in a good Arſenal, for the Space of a Year 
or more, A Declaration o War which followed, 
ſtirred up Mercury, that is the Love of Spoil, and ſet 
Mars at Liberty, or War which had only been ſuſpend- 
ed for thirteen Months ; but had it not been for Eribe- 
4 and Mercury, Mars had perhaps periſhed, that is, the 
War had been entirely extinguiſh*d. For my own Part, 
without having Recourſe to ſuch Refinement, 1 would 
explain it that theſe two Princes having taken ſome 
famous Warrior Priſoner, kept him confined thirteen 
Months; at the End of which Mercury, that is, ſome 
able Trader, at the Sollicitation of Eribæus, procured 
his D-liverance. This brazen Priſon which Homer 
ſpeaks of, or that Caſk of the fame Metal, where, 
according to Arnobius, his Enemies kept him hut up, 
means no more but that he was cloſe confined in a 


ſtrong 
0 II. 5. (2) Apolog. d Hom, p. 198. 


_ 
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ſtrong and inacceſſible Priſon. Diodorus Siculus adds 


to this Hiſtory, that Butes the Son of Boreas King of 
Thrace, having become delirious for offering to carry 


off the Bacchanals who were celebrating the Orgies, 


threw himſelf into a Well where he was drowned. 
This Event which was conſtrued as a Puniſhment in- 
flicted upon him by Bacchus for that Impiety, did not 
hinder his Soldiers from ſeizing the other Bacchanals, 
of whom the moſt conſiderable were Ipbimedia, the 
Wife of Albeus, and her Daughter Pancratis; and they 
returned into Strongylos with their Spoil. There they 
choſe for their King in Butes*s Stead, Agaſſamenus, 
whom they got to marry the fair Pancratis, Aloens*s 
Daughter. Before this Election two of the principal 
Thracians, named Sicelus and Ecetor, had already kill- 
ed one another in contending for that Princeſs. As 
for Iphimedia, Agaſſamenus, or Agaſſamedus, gave her 
in Marriage to one of his Friends whom he had nam- 
ed his Lieutenant. In the mean Time Albeus had ſent 
his two Sons, Otzs and Ephialtes, in queſt of his Wife 
and his Daughter. Theſe Princes having made a De- 


ſcent upon Strongylos, vanquiſhed the Thracians and 
took their City. Pancratis died ſome Time after 


Otus and Ephialtes endeavoured to ſettle in that Iſland, 


and even to make themſelves Maſters of it, which 


they accordingly brought about, and changed the 
Name of Strong ylos into that of Dia (1). After this 
the two Brothers having made War upon one another, 
and loſt many Men, periſhed in it themſelves, and 
after their Death received the Name and Honours of 
Heroes. The Thracians, for the Space of more than two 
hundred Years, were in Poſſeſſion of that Iſland, When 
a great Famine made them quit it (a). 

I 4 We 


(1), Sacred Iſland.” | 

(a) I ſpoke before at conſiderable Length of the two Aloidæ in 
the Hiſtory of the Giants, Book I. But as I had omitted ſeveral 
Particulars pretty curious, I thought fit to reſume that Hiſtory, and 
I hope I-ſhall be forgiven this Repreſentation as well as ſome others 
which *tis impoſſible to avoid in a Work of this Nature, however 


great Precaution be uſed. 
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We find alſo in Tartarus, Oedipus, Etheocles, Po- 


' hmices, Ixion, Theſeus, Porphyrion, and ſome others, 


whoſe Crimes are well .enough known ; but we ſhall 
have a more natural Occaſion to ſpeak of them in hn 
ſixth Volume. 


BOOK V. 
Of ſome other Gods adored by the Greeks and Romans. 


ESIDES the Gods diſcourſed of in the pre- 

ceeding Books, the Greeks and Romans owned 

a oreat many others, whom they placed in none 
of the four Claſſes to which I have reduced the others 
(a). Cicero (1), after he has diſcourſed of the natural 
Gods, ſuch as Heaven, the Earth, the Stars, Sc. adds, 
4 Beſides thoſe there are many others who have been 
« deified by the Sages of Greece and by our An- 
« ceſtors, from a Perſuaſion that whatever is of great. 
Benefit to Mankind, is derived to them from divine 
« Goodneſs. They alſo made a nominal God of 
tt any Thing of ſingular Virtue; for Example Faith, 


Ln 


* Intelligence. Theſe Scaurus placed not long ago in 


the Capitol among the Dlvnities. Faith had been 
put there before "by Calatinus, You have before 
your Eyes the Temple of Virtue, and that of Honour, 
e rebuilt by Marcellus, raiſed at firſt by Fabius. Shall 
I mention the Tem ples dedicated to Help, to Safety, 


& Tiber? „Concord, Victory, all which are deified, be- 
3 cauſe their Natures can only be e in a Di- 


whe vine. 


Ca) The Mythologiſts call theſe Gods ad out of the Zones, 
that is, to ſpeak more clearly, 0 out of the Claſſes into which they 
Tanged: the others. J NES ary. $5 >a 

W De Nat. Deor. . 1. 
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« vine Power? This in like Manner is what made 
« them conſecrate the Names of Cupid, Pleaſure, 
% Penus, c.“. 

This learned Author is far from naming all the Gods 
of this Kind, as we ſhall ſee in the Sequel. After hav- 
ing fully examined their Natures, I think they may be 
reduced to five or ſix Heads. I mean to the Virtues, 
the Aﬀections, and Paſſions of the Soul, to the Vices, 
the principal Actions of Life, as Marriage, Health, 
Diſeaſes, Repaſts, Joy; for they had Gods for eating, 
drinking, ſleeping, Sc. Let us begin with what was 
moſt rational in Paganiſm, I mean the Virtues which 
they deified. 


CHAPAL 


| Y ſome Beings, and particularly of the Virtues 


that were raiſed to Divinities. 


FELIGCEES 

AINT Auguſtine (1) is juſtly ſurprized, that the 
Romans, who had introduced a great many Gods 
unknown to other Nations, ſhould have been ſo late of 
taking Felicity into the Number: For, in ſhort, 
« ſays that learned Father of the Church, if the 
4 Books and Ceremonies of the Pagans are true, and 
% Felicity be a Goddeſs, why did they not adore her 
alone, fince ſhe was capable of beſtowing all, and 
* making Men quickly happy? What is the Amount 
< of all our Deſires but Proſperity? Why then were 
« they ſo long of building a Temple to her? Why 
* did not Romulus eſpecially, who was deſirous to 
« found a happy City, conſecrate one to her, and 
5 abandon for her alone the Worſhip of all the other 
«« Gods, ſince with her nothing could Fil him? Where- 
© as, without the Favour of that Goddeſs, he could 


never have been firſt made King, and then a God. 


„ Why then did Romulus give the Romans for Gods, 


„ FJanus, Fupiter, Mars, Picus, Faunus, Tyberinus, Her- 


L cules & Why did 7. Tatius add Saturn, Ops, the 
& Sun, 
(1) De Ci. Dei, I. 4. c. 23. 
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196 Sun, the Moon, Vulan, the Light, and a World of 


ce others, even the Goddeſs Cloacina, at the ſame Time 


«© that he ſhewed no Regard to Felicity? Why did 


« Numa introduce ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes, 
without taking her into the Number? What if the 
4 Reaſon was that he could not ſingle her out among 
& ſuch a Multitude of Divinities ? Had Tullus Hoſtili- 
&« #5 known and adored her, he had never conſecrated 
* Fear and Paleneſs, ſince both of them e 
c at the Sight of Felicity. ?ꝰ 

All the other Gods, continues he, would have yield- 
ed to Felicity, even Fupiter himſelf, ſince it was ſhe 
who made him happy, by raiſing him to the Throne. 
But, adds that holy Doctor, civil Wars never hap- 


_ till the Romans acknowledged that Goddels, 


as it, ſays he, that ſhe was offended at them, be- 
cauſe, inſtead of giving her a Place among the great 
Gods, the Gods of Council, and of building to her 


the moſt magnificent Temple, ſuch as might have 


eclipſed” that of all the reſt, they placed her by the 
Side of a Prinpus, a C latina, &c. From this Paſ- 

e it appears, that it was very late before the Romans 
raiſed Felicity to the Rank of their Divinities. It was 


actually above ſix hundred Years after the building of 


Rome, that Lucullus, upon his Return from the War 
with Mithridates and Tigranes, built a Temple to her. 


* Pliny adds (1), that this General enjoined the Statuary 


Archefilaus to make the Statue of that Goddeſs, but 
that they both died before the Work was finiſhed. 
Lepidus, General of the Cavalry, had alſo, according 
to Dion (2), dedicated a Temple to that Goddeſs ; 
and this is almoſt all that we know about her. The 
Greeks likewiſe honoured the fame Goddeſs under the 
Name of Eudaimonia and Macaria. An Oracle having 
informed the Abenians that they ſhould win the Victo- 
ry, if one of Herculess Children would ſubmit to a 
voluntary Death, Macaria, one. of his Daughters, killed 
herſelf; the Athenians were victorious, and worſhip- 


_ her who had ſo generouſly devoted herſelf for 
. 


\ 


(1) * 35. c. 12. (2) L. 44. 
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them, under the Name of Felicity, as her Name im- 
ports. But it does not appear that this Athenian Divi- 
nity has any Relation to her whom the Romans adored 
under the ſame Name. 

But, be that as it will, Felicity is often repreſented 
upon the Roman Medals, either under the Figure of 
a Woman holding in her Hand the Cornucopia, or un- 
with the Legend, Felicitas 
Publica, or, Felicitas Aug. Felicitas Temporum. 

. 

Had Hope eſcaped when the imprudent Epimetheus 
opened Pandora's Box, no Reſource had been left to 
Man againſt the Calamities he labours under, But as 
ſhe alone remained in the Bottom of the fatal Box, 
T think it no Wonder that they made a Divinity of her. 
Cicero (1) defines Hope the Expettation of Good, Bona- 
rum Expetiatioz a Definition conformable to that of the 


Apoſtle, Spes off futuroram bonorum z Good Things to 
come, whether in this Life or the next, 


are its 
Object; and *tis probable the Pagans themſelves ex- 
tended it thus far. It was in the Hope of Immortali- 
ty, ſays Cicero, that the Heroes ſo chearfully reſigned 


themſelves to Death. The wiſeſt among the Heathens 


have ſhewed us what Influence Hope and Fear are ca- 
pable of producing upon the Minds of thoſe who take a 
near View of the future Life, What Plato ſays to this 
Purpoſe is admirably good (2) : Know, Socrates, that 
when any one is at the Point of Death, anxious Doubts 
and Fears ariſe in his Mind from a Reflection on the Er- 
rors of bis Life. Then lis that the Pains and Torments 
reſerved for the Guilty in the other World, which he bad 
hitherto accounted only ſo many ridiculous Fables, and 
made them the Objects of his Raillery, begin to affect, 
and make an Inpreſſon upon him, apprebending all theſe 
Things may be real, Thus, whether it be that bis Mind 
is enfeebled by Aze, or that having Death nearer at hand, 
he examines Things with greater Altention, his Soul is 


| ſeized with Fear and Dread, and if he has injured any 


one, he finks into Deſpair : 3 While he, who bas nothing to 
reproach 


(1) Tuſc. Quæſt. . be. | (2) De Rep. I. 5. 
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eproach himſelf with, feels that ſeveet Flope ſpringing 
p in his Mind which Pindar calls the Nurſe of Old-age. 
This is one of thoſe refined Sentiments which right 
Reaſon dictated to the; Philoſophers, who were fo 
wiſe as to conſult and hearken to this ſacred Guide. It 
was Virtue, according to Cicero, that inſpired the Hope 
of Immortality, and that fame Immortality animated 
Hope. There is nothing melancholy, ſays he, in 
Death, which leads to Immortality (a). So thought 
the wiſer Heathens, and nothing could be objected to 
their Morality as to this Article, had they gone no far- 
ther than to conſider Hope as a Virtue ; but they actu- 


ally made a Divinity of it. Cicero ſpeaks of one of 
the Temples of this Goddeſs (1). Titus Livius makes 


Mention of that which ſtood in the Market for Herbs, 
and of another which Publius Vickor erected to her in 
the ſeventh Region. M. Ptllius the Cenſor conſecrat- 
ed another to her near the Tber. 

As to what remains, whether the Romans borrowed 
from the Greeks the Worſhip of this Goddeſs is what I 
cannot determine; but this much is certain, that the 
Itter worſhipped her under the Name of E/pis., Hope 
is reprefented upon ſome antient Monuments, but 
oftner upon the Medals of the Emperors, ſometimes 
with theſe Words, Spes publica, ſpes populi Rom. &c. 
Sometimes with a Cornucopia, or with Flowers and 


Fruits, or a Bee-hive, &c. inſomuch that one would 


take her for Ceres, All theſe figured the Goods that 
were looked for from her, and there is nothing in them 
that needs to ſurprize us. In fine, we find her often 


with one Hand reſting upon the Altar, which M. Au- 


relius Pacorus had dedicated to her. As this Goddeſs 
had her Temples and Altars, *tis not to be doubted 
but ſne had her Sacrifices too; but Antiquity gives 
us no Account of the Victims that were offered to 
her. . 
ETERNITY. 
(a) Non eſt lugenda mors, quam immortalitas conſequitur. 


De Senect. c. 1. 
(i) De Leg. 


. * 
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5 E. TEN ; 
As the moſt ſolid Hope is that which terminates in 
Eternity, the Romans made Eternity itſelf one of their 
Divinities; but we find neither Temples nor Altars to 
this Goddeſs. She is only to be ſeen upon ſome Me- 
dals under the Figure of a Woman, with the Words, 
/Eternitas, or Aternitas Aug, &c. holding in her 
Hand the Head of a radiant Sun; and that of the 
Moon, or a Phenix, a Globe, or an Elephant, and 
ſome other Symbols that were thought proper to repre- 
ſent her. The Sun and Moon, becauſe it was reckoned 
their Courſe would never have an End ; the Elephant, 
becauſe of his long Life ; and the Phenix, becauſe this 
fabulous Fowl was believed to ſpring out of its own 
Aſhes, and ſo was in a Manner immortal. Laſtly, the 
Globe, becauſe 'tis a Figure without any Extremities. 
TiMEA- 5 

J may add they deified likewiſe Time and its Parts. 
"Tis true Hiſtory does not inform us what Kind of 
Worſhip was paid to all the Parts of Time, as it does 
of ſome, for Example, the Hours and Seaſons; but 
ſince all thoſe Parts had been perſonified, tis very pro- 
bable that they were accounted ſo many Divinities. 
The Thing is out of doubt as to Time, who was re- 
preſented by Saturn himſelf ; and ordinarily he was 
painted with Wings, to expreſs the Rapidity with 
which he paſſes away, and a Scythe, to ſignify the 
Havock and Waſte he makes. In like Manner Pau- 
ſanias informs us that the Athenians adored the Seaſons, 
and paid the ſame Worſhip to them as to Pandroſos the 
Daughter of Cecrops. 

Time was divided into ſeveral Parts; the Age, the 
Generation or Period of thirty Years, the Luſtrum, 
or Space of five Years, the Year, the Seaſons; of theſe 
they reckoned at firſt but three, Summer, Autumn, and 
1 Winter, Spring being added afterwards ; the Morning, 
i Twilight, Aurora, Noon, the Evening, the Evening- 
J. * #uwilight, and the Night. 

ö Each of theſe Parts had its particular Figure, and 
they were repreſented either like Men or Women, ac- 
” cording 
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cording as their Name was maſculine or feminine; 
their Images were even carried about in the Ceremo- 
nies of Religion. Thus, at the famous Proceſſion of 
Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, appeared Penteteris, or the Lu- 
trum, under the. Figure of a tall Woman; and the 
Year under that of a Man of the fame Stature; that 
is, ſix Foot high. I have no Deſign to dwell longer 
upon this Subject, but ſhall only direct the Reader to 

conſult the firſt Volume of the Supplement of Mont- 
Faucon's YL where that Father has given very 
fine Prints of all thoſe Parts of Time. | 
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The Antients made alſo a Divinity of Mens, that, 
as we are told by Varro, Ladtantius, and St. Auguſtine 
after him, it might ſuggeſt to us none but what are 
d, and turn away thoſe which have a Tendency to 
ſeduce and lead us into Error. Titus Livius informs 
us (1), that T. Oztacilius, when Prætor, had vowed 
to that Goddeſs a Temple which he built upon the Ca- 
pitol, when he was created Duumvir. 
3%. „,„ſ.ſV.A © | | 
As Piety, whether it have for its Object the Supreme 
Being, or the Poor, or one's Country, has always been 
reſpected in all human Societies, we need not wonder 
that the Romans made this Virtue a Divinity, and the 
Object of Worſhip. M. Atlilius Glabrio built a Tem- 
ple to her in the Herb- market, a ſecond in the Place 
where the Woman dwelt who had nurſed her Father 
in Priſon, which is expreſſed to us by that of natural 
Affection: Pzetas erga Parentes. 
| ä 3 
We learn from Pauſanias (2) the Name of that 
| Goddeſs, which we may render by theſe ſynonimous 
| Terms, Indulgence, Compaſſion, Pity, The Life of 
14 Man, ſays he, is obnoxious to ſo many Hardſhips and 
ö 
| 
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Sufferings, that this Goddeſs deſerves to be in the 

higheſt Eſteem. All Nations of the World ſhould 

offer Sacrifices to her, becauſe they all ſtand mutualſy 

14 in need of her. All that we farther know about her, 

11 | "0 
| (1) L. 23. & 23. (2) In Attic, | 
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is, that ſhe had an Altar at Athens, which the Author 
now quoted calls ie Bupdv, The Romans gave the 
Name of Ahlum to the Temple which they had erec- 
ted to this Goddeſs, as alſo the Greeks, as we e learn 
from Servius and Statius (a). | 
VIRTUE and HONOUR. 

The Philoſophers, the Orators, and the Poets, had 
made ſo many, and fo eloquent Encomiums upon Vir- 
tue, the only Thing that made them happy, that it 
would have been difficult to hinder the Admiration 
which they inſpired tor ſo glorious an Object from paſ- 
ſing very ſoon into Adoration. Accordingly ſhe was 
deitied, and Antiquity has left us ſeveral Traces of the 
religious Worſhip that was paid to her, as may be 
ſeen in the fourth Book of St, Auguſtine de Civ. Dei. 
Plutarch (1) and others inform us, that Scipio, he who 
razed Numantia, was the firſt who conſecrated a Tem- 

le to this Divinity. Marcellus, as we are told by the 
ſame Author (2), being deſigned to build a Temple of 
the Spoils of the Siciliaus to the fame Goddeſs, = to 
Honour, conſulted the Pontiffs, who hindered him 
from it, under Pretext that one and the ſame Temple 
could not contain thoſe two Divinities; thus he built 
two adjoining to one another, in ſuch a Manner, as 
Cicero remarks (3), that there was no arriving at that 
of Honour, but by paſſing through that of Yirtue, to 
teach Men that true Honour was only to be acquired by 
the Practice of Virtue. It was even to ſupport this 
wiſe Maxim, that Virtue was ſometimes painted with 
Wings, becauſe ſhe procured Honour and Victory to 
thoſe who fludied her. Plutarch furniſhes us with ano- 
ther Remark to this Purpoſe ; namely, that they facri- 
ficed to Honour with the Head uncovered, it being uſu- 
al to uncover at meeting thoſe who by their Virtues 
have 


(a) Poſtiguam Hercules migravit e terris, nepotes ejus timentes 
inſidias eorum quos adus affiixerat, Athenis fabi primum aſylum, hoc 
eft templum miſericordiæ collocarunt, unde nullus poſſet abduci. Serv. 


in 8 En. 
Herculeos fama eſt fundaſſe nepotes, 
Et Romulus acer aſylum 


| Rettulit. > 
(1) De For. Rom. (2) Life of Marcell. (3) L. 1. In Verrem. 
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nave acquired Honour in the World; and we learn 


from Pliny that Fab. Ruiilianus was the firſt who made 


a Law, that on the Ides of Fly the Roman Knights 


ſhould march on Horſeback from the Temple of Ho- 
nour to the Capitol. - 

Virtue was uſually repreſented under the Figure of a 
venerable Matron, leaning againſt a Pillar, We find 


her, however, upon ſome Medals of Gordian and Nu- 


merian, under the Figure of a Man with a Beard. 
Marius, after the Defeat of the Cimbri, alſo con- 


ſecrated one to theſe two Goddeſſes. Plautus, in the 


Prologue to his Amphitryoy, names Virtue among the 


other Gods whom Mercury ſpeaks of in that Place; 


and Lucian ſays Fortune uſed her ſo very ill, that ſhe 
durft no longer appear before Jupiter's Throne. An 
ingenious Allegory, applicable to virtuous People, who 
are too often perſecuted. 
TRUTH, called by the Greeks Aletheia. 

The Pagans, deprived of the Lights of Revelation, 
were ignorant that he, who was to come one Day for 
the Salvation of the World, was the Truth, and that 
this Truth was eternal; thus we are not to be ſurpri- 
zed at their having believed, as Plutarch and ſeveral 
other Antients relate, that Truth was the Daughter of 
Time, or of Saturn taken for Time. Whether is it, 
fays that judicious Author, becauſe Saturn is Time, ot 
becauſe he was the juſteſt of Men, that he has been 
accounted the Father of Truth? This is what he does 


not determine, tho? he inclines to believe that it was 


for his having ſtrictly practiſed the Rules of Juſtice, 
that he had this Virtue given him for his Daughter. 
Pindar however makes Jupiter to have been her Fa- 
ther (1). | X | 
As Truth was reckoned the Daughter of the juſt Sa- 
turn, ſo ſhe was the Mother of Virtue; which Genea- 


logy ſhews, that Men, tho? ſunk in the groſſeſt Idola- 
try, followed ſometimes the Lights of refined Reaſon. 
 Philoſtratus, in the Image of Amphiaraus, repreſents 


Truth as a young Virgin, clad in a Robe, whoſe * 
neſs 
(1) In O'ym. 
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neſs reſembled that of the Snow. Hippocrates in one of 
his Letters, gives likewiſe her Portrait. Repreſent to 
yourſelf, ſays he, a fine Woman of a proper Stature, 
modeſtly dreſſed; with a thouſand attractive Charms, 
the Luſtre of her Eyes, eſpecially, reſembling that of 
the Stars, and you will have the juſt Idea of this Di- 
vinity. Laclantius has left us a Saying of Democritus, 
that Truth lay hid in the Bottom of a Well, ſo diffi- 


cult it is to come at the Diſcovery of it. 7 7 
CONCORD, PEACE, and TRANQUILLITY. 
Though Concord, Peace and Tranquillity ſeem to pre. 
ſent but one and the ſame Idea, *tis however certain, 
that the Romans made three diſtin&t Goddeſſes of 
them: The firſt had ſeveral Temples at Rome; one 
in the Capitol, which the Dictator M. Furins Camillus 
had built (1), where the Senators, as Pliny tells us (2), 
frequently aſſembled to deliberate about the Affairs of 
the Republick. The ſame Author informs us, that 
Flavius had built a Chapel of Braſs in honour of the 
ſame Goddeſs, of the Money raiſed by a Tax upon 
the Farmers of the Revenues. ' Cicero (3), Titus Li- 
vius; and ſome others of the Ancients, ſpeak often of 
the Chapels and Altars of this Goddeſs, as alſo, of the 
Statue which was conſecrated to her by the Cenſor 
Quintus Marcius, and of the Temple which was erect- 


ed to her, or at leaſt repaired by Livia, Auguſtus's Wife. 


Concord was addreſſed to promote a good Agreement 
in Families, between Spouſes, Citizens, Sc. | 
As the Power of Concord was confined, as I may 


ſay, within the City and Houſes, ſo that of Peace 


was extended to all the Empire, and then ſhe had 
magnificent Temples z and that which Claudius had 
begun, and Veſpaſian finiſhed, was little ſhort of any in 
Rome. If we may believe Suetomns, Foſephus, and St: 
Jerom, the Emperor depoſited there the precious and 
rich Spoils of the Temple of Feruſalem. In this 
Temple aſſembled thoſe who profeſſed the fine Arts, 


to diſpute about their Prerogatives, that in the Pre- 


ſence of the Goddeſs of Peace, all Heats might be ba- 

niſhed from their Debates. Would to Heaven, ſays 

R K | h an 
(2) Plut. in Cam. Ov. Faſt, (z) L. 33. e t. (3) Pro domo ua. 
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deſs was the ſame with that of the Dead. 
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an ingenious Engl Mythologiſt (1), that our Divines 
would follow their Example ! Truth, perhaps, would 
then reveal herſelf to their Minds ; or if they did not 
always go away from their Diſputes more enlightened 
and convinced, they would at leaſt quit them with 
leſs Heat and fewer Prejudices, What that Author 
ſays of Religious Diſputes, may be extended to all 
others that happen between Men of Letters, where 
often the fouleſt Language, at leaſt ill- natured Re- 
flexions, ſupply the Place of Arguments, and where 
Truth is leſs conſulted than the Pleaſure of expoſing 
an Adverſary to Ridicule. . : 

This Goddeſs had alſo in the ſame City an Altar, 
which was very much frequented, Monuments re- 
preſent to us Peace under the Figure of a Woman 
crowned with Laurel, Olive, or Chaplets of Roſes, 
holding in one Hand the Caduceus, and in the other 
Ears of Corn, the Symbol of Plenty, which ſhe pro- 
cures. Ariſtophanes gives her Venus and the Graces for 
her Companions. | 

Tranquillity, Quies, the happy Effect of Concord and 
Peace, had alſo her Temple at Rome, without the Porta 
Collina, as we learn from St. Auguſtin (2), © I am ſur- 
<< prized, ſays that holy Father, that when they attribu- 
ted Divinity to every Thing, almoſt to every Move- 


ment, and built Temples within the City to the God- 


* deſs Agerona, who incites us to Action, to the God- 
& deſs Stimula, who makes us over- act, to Murcia, who 
* renders us ſoft and indolent, as we are told by Pompo- 


* nius, to the Goddeſs Strenua, who inſpires us with 


“ Courage; they ſhould not have received among 
them the Goddeſs of Repoſe, but left her without 
< the Colline Gate.“ However, as they gave Orcus, 
the God of the Dead, the Epithet of Quietalis, to de- 
note the Reſt and peaceful State of the Shades, learned 
Authors will have it, that the Worſhip of this God- 


FAITH; 


(i) Eduardus Herbeus de Cherburi, De Rel. Gent: p. 225. 
{z) De Civ. Dei 1. 4. c. 16. 
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_ Faith, that is, Fidelity, (for thus we are to unden 
ſtand the Word Fides, the Pagans not having the ſame 
Idea of it with us) was alſo a Divinity among the Ro- 
mans; conſequently it is obvious that ſhe preſided o- 
ver Sincerity in Commerce, and Truth in Promiſes. 

It was by her, in ſhort, that Security was given againſt 
Deceit and Falſhood, ſince ſhe was taken to. witneſs 
their Engagements, and the Oath made in her Name, 
or that of Jupiter Fidius, who was the ſame, was of 
all Oaths the moſt inviolable. Nothing in Nature 
was more ſacred than this Fidelity, as having for 
its Foundation Religion itſelf ; take away, ſays Cicero, 
the Reverence that 1s due to the Gods, and Faith 1s 
at an End(1) Pietate adverſus Deos ſublats fidem tolli. 

The Temple of Faith erected by Calatius was in the 
Capitol, near that of Jupiter (2). Feſtus, upon the 
Authority of Agathocles, ſays that Æneas, upon his 
Arrival in Lach, alſo conſecrated one to the ſame God - 

deſs; but I am of Opinion that we ought to adhere 
to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus and Plutarch, who make the 
firſt of all to have been built by Numa Pompilius (3). 

That ſame Prince had likewiſe ordered the Prieſts, 

whom he ſet over the Worſhip of this Goddeſs, to 
wear white Veſtments when they offered Sacrifices to 
her. The Antiquaries are of Opinion, that a Figure, 
where two Women are joining Hands, repreſents this 
Goddeſs, which is not improbable, fince in this Manner 
mutual Faith is uſually plighted. What induced 
Numa Pompilius to make Faith one of the venerable 
Roman Divinities, is thus related by Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus (4). 

In order, ſays he, to engage his People to mu- 
ce tual Fidelity and Truth in their Contracts with one 
« another, he had Recourſe to a Method which the 
«© molt celebrated Legiſlators had not as yet contrived. 
* He remarked, that the publick Contracts, and 
5 thoſe made before Witneſſes, were pretty regularly 

K 2 = (0 ob- 


00 Cic. 8 3. (2) Pro Marc. (3) In Numa, (4) EC 
e. 75. 
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& obſerved, and that few who contracted in that 
Manner were found to violate their Promiſes, be- 
„ cauſe Men naturally have a Regard to thoſe in 
«© whoſe Preſence they have come under Engage- 
6 ments. He obſerved on the other Side, that thoſe 
“ Sorts of Compacts and Treaties that were made 
% without Witneſſes, and depended merely upon the 
<< Honeſty of the Parties contracting, were ſtill more 
% inviolable than the former; whence he concluded, 
<« that by deifying Faith, he would make theſe Sorts 
„of Contracts ſtill more binding. Beſides, it ap- 
« peared to him unreaſonable, that while Divine 
* Honours were paid to Juſtice, to Themis, Nemeſis, 
& and ſuch like Divinities, Faith alone, the moſt ſa- 
- © cred Thing in the World, and at the ſame Time 
the moſt worthy of Veneration among Men, ſhould | 
* be honoured neither in publick nor private. Big 
« with fo laudable a Defign, he was the firſt who Þ 
built a Temple to public Faith, and inſtituted Sa- 
& crifices, whereof he would have the Charges to be 
<« defrayed by the Publick, as was done with reſpect 
to ſcveral other Gods, in Hope that the Veneration 
for ſo fundamental a Virtue, which he propagated 
* through the City in general, would inſenſibly com- 
„ municate itſelf to each Individual.“ OY. 
He was not miſtaken in his Conjectures: Faith 
< came to be ſo revered, and held in ſuch religious 
* Awe by the R:mans, that ſhe alone had more | orce 
„ than Witneſſes and Oaths ; inſomuch, that if 
* there aroſe any Difference among thoſe who had 
s contracted together without Witneſſes, the Matter 
« was referred to the Faith of the Defender, and the 
*<. Controverſy went no farther, It was the common 
{© Method too for Magiſtrates, in Caſes of Intricacy, 
do refer the Determination to the Faith of the con- 
*© tending Parties.“ ; 
11 Io conclude, it was Hercules who preſided over | 
= Faith given in Contracts; and the Oath taken on | 
1 | thoſe Occaſions was thus conceived, Medius Fidius, as | 
If much as to ſay, ita me Deus Fidius adjuvet, So belp me 
ll 1 e N Medius 
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Medius Fidius, or Hercules, Swear to me, ſays Plautus 
in one of his Comedies (1), Medius Fidius (a). 

The ſame Prince appointed a God to be the Guar- 
dian of the Land-marks, and the Avenger of En- 
croachments which one Neighbour made upon another. 
In fine, he made ſeveral other Regulations in Religi- 
on, as ſhall be ſaid afterwards, all by the Direction of 
the Nymph Egeria, whom he ſaid he went to conſult 
in a Grove not far from Rome. 5 

5 LI 

A People that idolized Liberty ſo much as the Ro- 
mans did, could not chooſe but make a Divinity of 
her, and conſecrate to her Temples and Altars. Ac- 


cordingly this Goddeſs, who was invoked in order to 


2 that ſame Liberty, which was owing to the 
xtinction of the Regal Power, had ſeveral of them 
in the City (2). Cicero makes mention of one of 
thoſe Temples ; Publius Victor built one upon the A. 
ventine Mount, with a Veſtible, which was called the 


Veſtible of Liberty, The Ancients, who frequently 


ſpeak of this Veſtible, have not informed us to what 
Uſe it was deſtined, But we may ſuppoſe that the 
public Sales were made there as in the others. 7. 
tus Livius, ſpeaking of the Temple which Tiberius 
Gracchus had conſecrated to the ſame Goddeſs, ſays 
the Columns thereof were of Bronze, and that it con- 
tained ſeveral very fine Statues. When Cicero ſet 
out in his Exile, P. Clodius his Perſecutor conſecrated 
the Houſe of that great Man to Liberty. In ſhort, 
Dion informs us, that the Romans by a public De- 
cree raiſed a Temple to the ſame Goddeſs in favour 
of Julius Ceſar : An Action very worthy of thoſe de- 
generate Romans, to raiſe a Temple in honour of him 
who made them loſe the Remains of that valuable: 

| K 3 e. 


(1) Aſin. 
(a) Thoſe who are perſuaded, that inſtead of Fidius we ought 


to read Filius, as if the Words ſignify'd the Son of Jupiter, don't 


conſider, that Ovid makes the firit Syllable of this Word ſhort, and 
not long, as it is in Filius. 
Duzxrebam nonas ſanto Fidiove reſtrrem. 


(2) Cic. I. 2. de Nat. Deor. 
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Prerogative which Marius and Sylila had ſtill left 
them, and whereof, till then, they had been always 


Jealous. 
. M O Z8 T3 
Modeſty is a Virtue too eſſential to the Fair Sex, not 
to have been erected into a Divinity, Hiſtory there- 
fore informs, that the Romans worſhipped her under 
the Name of Pudicitia, and this Goddeſs had Temples 
in their City, and Altars whereon Sacrifices were of- 
fered to her. But, as if the Great were to have other 
Gods than the Populace, there was a Diſtinction at 
Rome between the Chaſtity of the Patrician Ladies, 
and that of the Plebeians. The Origin of this Di- 
ſtinction is pretty ſingular. Thus we have it related 
by Titus Livius (1). Virginia, of a Patrician Family, 
having married a Plebeian named Volumnius, who was 
however afterwards Conſul, her Siſter looking upon 
this Match to be unworthy her Name, having joined Þ 
with the other Matrons, would no longer ſuffer her to 
partake in the Myſteries of the Goddeſs of Cheſtity, 
but drove her out of the Temple. Virginia, ſtung 
with this Affront, got a Chapel raiſed in the long 
Street, the ſame where was the Goddeſs's Temple 
from which ſhe was excluded, and ſhe dedicated it to 
the Chaſtity of the Plebeian Ladies; where the Wives 
who were not of the Senatorian Order, convened 
from that Time to offer Sacrifice to that Goddeſs. 
Chaſtity was repreſented under the Figure of a Wo- 
man veiPd, or ſeeming to point her Right-hand or her 
F ore-finger to her Face, to ſignify that ſhe has no 
Reaſon to bluſh. 
OCCASION. 
The Greeks made alſo a God of Occaſion, whom they 
named Kairos, who was ſaid by the Poet Ion of Chios, 
to be the youngeſt of Fupiter's Sons. As his Name 
1s Feminine in Latin, the Romans made a Goddeſs of 
him. Pofſidonius, and after him Auſonius, have given 
a charming Deſcription, the one of the Gad, and * ' 
Other 
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other of the Goddeſs of Occafom, which the Curious 


may conſult. 
FRAUD. 

| Boccace, in his Genealogy of the Gods, takes Fri 
alſo into the Number of the Pagan Divinities. She 
had, ſays he, the Looks of an honeſt Man, the Body 
of a Serpent, whoſe Body exhibited different Colours, 
while the lower Part terminated in the Tail of a Scor- 
pion, This Author adds, that ſhe ſwam in the Wa- 
ters of Cocytus, and that nothing of her was to be 
ſeen but the Head. An allegorical Deſcription « of 
this miſchievous and deceitful Divinity ! © 
AGERONTA, or ANGERONTIA and PLEASURE. 

Silence, or the Art of governing the Tongue, is a 
Virtue perhaps greater, and more rare than is com- 
monly thought, of which the Antients were ſo ſen- 
ſible as to make a Divinity of it. This is what the 
Orientals worſhipped under the Name of Harpocrates, 
as has been ſaid in the firſt Volume ; and the Romans. 
who made her a Goddeſs, called her Ageronia or An. 
The Feaſt inſtituted in honour of her, was 
celebrated every Year on the 21ſt of December, in the 
Temple of the Goddeſs Yolupia or Pleaſure, where this 
Goddeſs had her Statue (1). For, to mention it here 
by the Way, Pleaſure was alſo promoted to a Divini: 
y. But what could be the Meaning of that Affocia, 
tion of Silence with Pleaſure ? Was it to ſet forth that 
he who. knows how to conceal his Griefs, and far more 
to ſubdue them, arrived at laſt at that calm and ſe- 
date State wherein the Soul ſeems poſſeſſed of its high. 
eft Wiſhes, a State wherein the wiſeſt Philoſophers 
made true Pleaſure to conſiſt ? This is what I am 
not able to determine. We learn from Julius Mo- 
deſtus, that the Romans, afflicted with the Squinſy, had 
Recourſe to this Goddeſs of Silence, and ſoon found 
Relief from her; which gave Riſe to the Sacrifices 
that were regularly offered to her from that Time. 
Monuments repreſent her under the Figure of a 
Woman, who, han ani) holds a Finger ta 

K 4 her 


(1) Macrob, Sat. l. 1. e. 10. 
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her Mouth. Sometimes her Statues are charged with 
Symbols, as thoſe of that God, which Figures we call 
Panthees. Thus in that publiſhed by M. Maffei, ſhe 
carries upon her Head the Calathus of Serapis, and 
holds in her Hand Hercules's Club, while at her two 
Sides ſhe has the Caps of Caſtor and Pollux, ſurmount- 
ed with the two Stars of thoſe Gods. Numa Pompilius 
regulated the Worſhip of this Goddeſs under the 
Name of Tacita. | 
75 4108s LOQUUTIUS. 


Hut as it 1s not practicable, nor indeed is it incum- 


bent on us always to keep Silence, but is no leſs a 
Point of Wiſdom to ſpeak than to be ſilent in Seaſon, 
ſo there was alſo the God of Speech, whom the. Romans 
called Ains Loquutins. 

After the following Manner was this God known at 


Rome. Not long before the Arrival of the Gauls in 


Ttaly, ſays Cicero (1), a Voice was heard which pro- 
ceeded from Veſta's Grove, declaring, that if they did 
not rebuild the Walls of the City, it would be taken 
by the Enemy. The Voice was then diſregarded 
but when the Gauls had made themſelves Maſters of 
the City, they began to reflect upon it, and erected 
an Altar to the God of Speech under the Name of 
Aius Loquutins, 

Titus Livius and Plutarch, who relate hs ſame Sto- 
ry, alledge, that the Perſon who ſaid he had heard 
the Voice, was M, Ceditius, and that no Regard was 
paid to 1t by reaſon of the ſmall Authority of him 
who reported the Fact, but that afterwards the City, 


to make amends to the God who had given ſo ſeaſon- 


able Warning to the Romans, built him a Temple 
in the new Street. Aulus Gellius (2) ſpeaks of the Sta- 
tue of the ſame od, 
PROF N N 8 
Tho' the Antients believed Providence to be an 
Attribute of the Gods, as may be proved by ſeveral 
Medals, upon which we * Providentia Deorum, it 


Wt however, that they had made a particulay 


ive 


(1) De Div. 1. 1. 00 L. 16, 
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Divinity thereof, whom they commonly repreſented 
under the Figure of a Woman leaning upon a Pillar, 
holding in her Left-hand the Cornucopia, and in the 
Right a Batton which ſnhe points to a Globe, at once 
to ſhew, that all Goods are derived from her, and 
that ſhe extends her Care over the whole Univerſe, 
Sometimes ſhe has other Symbols, but this Manner of 
repreſenting her was the moſt common, | 
12:18 & CARAT $4 

Security was alſo deified, and worſhipped by the 
Greeks under the Name of Afphaleia, which is of the 
ſame Import. The Inſcription of Securi Du, which 
we find upon an antique Monument, ſignifies not the 
Gods who are in Security, but who beftow it. The 
common Legends of Securitas orbis, Securitas Aug. 
Securitati perpetuæ, expreſſed the Security which the 
Emperor, by whoſe Orders they were ſtruck, enjoyed 
himſelf, and at the ſame time procured to the World. 
Security was- repreſented as a Woman holding her 
Hand over her Head. 

If Security itſelf was not a Deity, there were at leaſt 
Gods who procured it. But we know no more of 
them than what we learn from an Inſcription, which 
is ſtill to be ſeen at Rome in the Ur/ini Palace, and is 
conceived in theſe Terms: Deis Securis. 

hong O. P.. 

The Goddeſs Ops had alſo a Temple at Rome: This 
was the Divinity of Help, as her Name intimates. 
To her they uſed to ſacrifice in the Month of April a 
Cow with Calf, and a Hog. Macrobius (1) informs 
us, that thoſe who invoked this Goddeſs, were wont 
to ſit, and touch the Ground with their Hand. Phi- 
lochorus was the firſt who dedicated in Afric an Altar to 
Saturn and Ops. But as this Goddeſs was the ſame 
with Terra, I ſhall ſay no more of her at preſent. 
FUSTICE nd EQUITY. 

- Tho? in general the Greeks and Romans look*d upon 
Themis as the Goddeſs of Fuftice, as we have ſaid in 
ſpeaking of that Goddeſs, yet the latter had their 
GY | | Tuftice 


(1) Sat. 1. 10. 
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ice and Equity beſides, whom they repreſented up- 
on their Medals, and on the Monuments that were 
conſecrated to them, - the one under the Figure of a 
Woman. fitting with a Cup in one Hand, and her 
Scepter in the other, as may be ſeen on the Medals 
of Hadrian and Alexander Mammeus : Equity again, 
with a Sword in one Hand, and a Pair of Scales in 
the other. Farther, this Goddeſs was confounded with 
Aftrea, and with Dice, » Aivy, to whom we have 
an Hymn under the Name of Orpheus, wherein the 
Author, whoever he was, deſtines Incenſe to her. | 

PIT HO, or Perſuaſion and Conſolation. 


If the Pagans did not make a Divinity of Eloquence, 


they at leaſt deified Perſuaſion, which is the End of it. 
This Goddeſs was called by the Greeks Pitho, eib, 
and by the Latins, Suadela or Suada. Pauſanias informs 
us, that this Goddeſs had a Temple at Siqon, but 
that there was no Statue there nor Repreſentation, and 
a Chapel at Egiale, which was built upon the follow- 
ing Occaſion (1), Apollo and Diana having ſlain Python, 
came to Egiale to be expiated from this Bloodſhed : as 
the Peſtilence then ravaged that City, it was judged 
neceſſary to conſult the Oracle, who anſwered, that 
in order to be delivered from that Calamity, Diana 
and Apollo muſt be appeaſed, which accordingly they 
executed, by ſending to them ſeven young Men, and 
as many Virgins, who appeaſed them; and in Grati- 
tude they built a Chapel to Perſugſion. The ſame Au- 
thor alſo informs, that with Perſugſion they joined a- 


nother Goddeſs: named Conſolation, of whom a Statue 


was to be ſeen at Athens by the Hand of Praxiteles. 
OGENUS. 

All that we know about Ogenus, is, that he was the 
God of old Men, who were therefore called d yev a, 
for which you may conſult Zraſmus's Adagia, 
| FRUITFULNESS.- 

- Fruitfalneſs, which the Romans deify'd, is no other 
but Juno, whom the Women invoked to obtain Chil- 
EN and for that End ſubmitted to a Practice equally 

ly idi- 


(1) In Corinth. 
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ridiculous and obſcene. When they were come with 


this View into the Temple of the Goddeſs, the Prieſts 

made them ſtrip. themſelves, and laſhed them with a 

Whip made of Thongs of Goat Skin. The Medals 

of Lucilla repreſent Juno fitting upon her Throne, 

with her Scepter in one Hand, and one of thoſe Whips 

in the other, with the Inſcription Junoni LucinPw. 
C LE M E N C. 

Clemency was alſo ranked among the Gods, and ſhe 
had a Temple, as appears from a Medal of Julius 
Ceſar. Upon other Medals ſhe has alſo her Symbols, 
which . a Bough, the Patera, and the Spear, but 
none of her Temples are now to be ſeen. 

To conclude, ih know not whether Plenty, Ubertas, 
Gayety, Hilaritas, Foy, Nobility, Security, Tranquility, 
and ſome other Beings of that Nature, which we often 
find perſonified upon Medals and Intaglios, were alſo 
ranked among the Gods. But as the Antients let us 
know nothing concerning their Worſhip, make no 
Mention of any Temple or Altar erected to them, I 


ſhall ſay nothing of them here: What relates to them 


being the Antiquary*s Province, 
CHAP. II. 


Of Evil Beings, of Paſſions, and Vices that mere 


advanced to Divinities. 


8 the Fear of Evil is ſtronger than the Rs” of 
Good, it is eaſy to imagine that the Pagans hav- 

ing adored the Gods from whom they expected Bleſ- 
ſings, would not fail to pay the ſame Reſpect to thoſe 
who were capable of doing them Harm. Men, ſays 
Cicero, were ſo ſunk in Error, that not only 4d they: 


give the Name of Gods even to things pernicious, but 


they likewiſe paid religious Worſhip to them. Thus we ſee 

a Temple to the Fever on Mount Palatin, another to 

Orbona near that of the Lares, and an Altar to Ms For- 

tune on Mount Eſquiline. 
: The FEF EX. 

The Fever therefore was a Divinity, and we have a 

Monument 
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Monument where ſhe is called The Holy Fever. Be- 
ſides the Temple now mentioned by Cicero, Valerius 
Maximus (1) ſays, that ſhe had others, into which they 
carried the Remedies uſed in Diſeaſes. 
| +. AAS CNS: 

Orbona again was a Goddeſs invoked by the Fathers 
and Mothers for the Preſervation of their Children; 
and thoſe who had loſt them were under the particu- 
lar Protection of this Goddeſs, as we learn from Ar. 


nobius (2). 

T E MP E S T. 

All that we know of Tempeſt, which was deified bs 
the Romans, is, that Marcellus, as an Acknowledg- 
ment for having eſcaped a Storm with which he was 
overtaken at Sea, between the Iſlands of Corſica and 
Sardinia, built a, Temple to her without the Porta 
Capena. 

Impudence and Calumny, Murcia, Neceſſity, ang Violence. 

If ſome antient Authors did not inform us that the 
Greeks raiſed Altars to Impudence and Calumny, we 
ſhould never have believed it poſſible for them to wor- 
ſhip thoſe two Vices ſo pernicious to Society. The 
Goadefs of Indolence, called Murcia, had no doubt her 
Worſhip, for this is the favourite Divinity of the fair 
Sex; but of her, Antiquity gives us no particular Ac- 
count; St. Auguſtin telling us only that this Goddefs 
who hindered from Action, had her Temple in Rome. 

& TRE NUV A. 

Jo the Goddeſs of Shtb I ſhall Join another who 
was quite oppoſite to her, namely S:renua, who, ac- 
cording to the ſame Father, made Men to over-act. 
She had alſo a Temple in the ſame City. But we know 
nothing more about her, 

We are better acquainted with Neceſſity and Violence, 
ſince Pauſanias (3) ſpeaks of the Temple which they 
had in the Citadel of Corinth, whoſe Entrance was 
prohibited to all, except to thoſe who ſerved the God. 


deſſes. 
| | FA ME. 
(1) LI. c. 1 (2) L. 4. (3) In Corinth. 
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Among the Divinities who are the Subject of this 
Chapter, Fame had alſo her Place: Hefiod, who gives 
the Deſcription of her, has however omitted her Ge- 
nealogy. But *tis certain that ſhe was reckoned a Di- 
vinity, and that ſhe had an eſtabliſhed Worſhip, eſpe- 
cially at Athens, as we learn from Pauſanias (1), and a 
Temple, as Plutarch tells us in the Life of Camillus. 
No Figures nor' Statues can have a ſtronger Expreſſion 
or greater Likeneſs to this Goddeſs than is exhibited in 
that fine Picture of her drawn by Virgil (a). I give 


here the Tranſlation of it for the Benefit of ſome 
Readers. | o - 


Now Fame, tremendous Fiend ! without Delay 
Thro* Libyan Cities took her rapid Way. _ 

Fame, the fwift Plague, that &ery Moment grows, 

Aud gains new Strength and Vigour as ſhe goes. 

Firft ſmall with Fear, ſhe ſwells to wondrous Size, 
And ſtalks on Earth, and tow'rs above the Skies. 
Whom, in her Wrath to Heav'n, the teeming Earth 
Produc'd the laſt of her Gigantic Birth, | 
A Monſter huge, and dreadful to the Eye, 

. With rapid Feet to run, or Wings to fly. 

Beneath her Plumes the various Fury bears 

A thouſand piercing Eyes and liſt'ning Ears, 

And with a thouſand Mouths and babbling Tongues 
= appears. t 

und ring by Night thro* Heav*n and Earth ſhe flies, 

No golden Slumbers ſeal her watchful Eyes : 

On Tow'rs or Battlements ſhe fits by Day, 

And ſhakes whole Towns with Terror and Diſmay, 
Alarms the World around, and perch'd on high 
Reports a Truth, or publiſhes a Lie, acc © 

— Pit's Eneid IV. 259 

Ovid gives allo a very fine Picture of the ſame God- 

deſs, and ſome other Poets have likewiſe exerciſed 

their poetical Genius upon the ſame Subject, | 
$5 ; What. 


| (1) In Attic. 
(a, Extemplo Libyz magnas it Fama per urbes, &c. En. I. 4. 
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What we may infer from all theſe is, that Fame, 
like all the Giants, was the Daughter of the Earth, who, 
to be avenged of the Gods, and of Jupiter in parti. 
cular, who had thunderſtruck her Children, brought 
forth this Monſter to blaze abroad their Crimes, and 
make them known to all the Wark: For Fame ff pares 
neither Gods nor Men. 

ENV 2. 
. the Paſſions deified by the Antients, none 
perhaps deſerved that Honour leſs than Enuy. But 
yet the Greeks had made a God of him, his Name 

being maſculine in their Language, and the Romans a 

_ Goddeſs, Plutarch, who has compoſed a ſmall Trea- 

tiſe upon this Paſſion, , ſays curious enough Things up- 

on the Subject, and the Poets have given themſelves 
free Scope in drawing the Picture thereof. Here Ovid 
eſpecially has excelled in thoſe Verſes which begin thus, 


Pallor in ore ſedet, macieſque in corpore toto *, Ge. 


Livid and meagre were her Looks, her Eye 
In foul diſtorted Glances turn'd awry ; 
A Hoard of Gall her inward Parts poſſeſs d, 
And ſpread a Greenneſs &er her canker*d Breaft 
Her Teeth were brown with Ruſt, and from her Tongue, 
In dangling Drops, the ſtringy Poiſon hung. 
She never ſmiles but when the WWretched weep, 
Nor lulls ber Malice with a Moment”s Sleep, 
Reftleſs in Spite : While watchful to deftroy, 
She pines and fickens at another s Joy; 
| 2 to herſelf, diſtreſſing and diſtreſt, 
She bears her own Tormentor in her Breaſt. 
Garth's Ovid. Met. 


The Antients compared her to the Eel, from a No- 

tion that this Fiſh bore Envy to all others. 
FEAR and PALENESS. 

If a prudent and moderate Fear is not Wiſdom it- 
ſelf, it is at leaſt the Beginning and Principle thereof; 
but when it is only a blind Paſſion which diſturbs the 
Tranquility of the Soul, without furniſhing it with 
the Means to be cured of the Uneaſineſs it labours 

under, 
Ovid. Met. lib. 2. 775. 


gue, 


delivered from her. The two Sons of Meda having 
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under, then tis only a vain and unavailing n 


Such was the Fear or Dread which the Greats had dei- 


fied, and which the Romans afterwards adored like 


them, as alſo Palexeſs, its inſeparable Companion. Men 


being ſtruck with the View of Events whoſe Cauſes 
were unknown to them, and which infuſed a Terror 
into them againſt which nothing could fortify their 
Minds, made a Divinity of the diſturbing Paſſion it- 
ſelf, from which they ſought to be delivered by ad- 
dreſſing to it Vows and Prayers. Tis not poſſible to 
determine the preciſe 'Time when they began to pay 
Adoration to thoſe two Divinities. They are perhaps 


of as old a Date as the Diſturbance which they create; 


at leaſt they were known to the earlieſt Poets of Greece. 
Hefiod, after having told us in his Theogony that Fear 
was the Daughter of Mars and Venus, adds in the De- 


| {cription of Hercules's Buckler, that this God was there- 


on repreſented in his Chariot, accompanied with Frar 
and Terror. Homer (1) gives thoſe Goddeſſes the fame 
Original. Accordingly, every Time he makes the 
God of War appear in Fight, he gives him Fear, Ter- 
ror, and Flight for his Retinue : He alſo places the 
fame Divinities ſometimes upon the tremendous Egic 
of Minerva, ſometimes upon the Buckler of Agamem- 
non (2). Here Mars orders theſe two Goddeſſes to 
yoke his Chariot, to fly to avenge his Son Aſcalaphus 
(3); there theſe two Goddeſſes (4) in the midft of Tu- 
mult and Conſternation occaſioned by the Combat be- 
tween Hector and Ajax, come forth from the Grecian 
Ships to put the Trojans to flight. 

With that he gives Command to Fear and Flight 

To join his rapid Courſers for the Fight : &c. 

1 Pope's Iliad, B. XV. 134. 

A Divinity ſo well marked in thoſe two Poets, and 

ſo formidable in herſelf, could not fail to command 


religious Worſhip. Accordingly they had Recourſe 
to Gifts and Sacrifices, in order to appeaſe and be 


. be en 
61) L. & . It, (3) II. I. 15. (4) II. I. 16. 
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been inhumanly murdered by the Corinthians, Morta- 
lity carried off many of her Children, and upon con- 
ſulting the Oracle, they learned that they were to offer 
Sacrifices to the offended Manes of thoſe innocent 
Victims to their Cruelty, and at the ſame Time to 
conſecrate a Statue to Fear, In a Battle fought by 
Tullus Hoſtilius; the Albans, who had declared for him, 
turned their Backs and went over to the Enemy, At 
firſt the Hearts of his Men were diſmayed, and all 
ſeemed to be loſt, when that Prince vowed a Temple 
to Fear and Paleneſs : This Vow produced its Effect; 
the Soldiers reſumed. their Courage, and Tullus gained 
a compleat Victory. This Event, which is the Era 
of introducing the Worſhip of thoſe two Goddeſſes 
into Rome, is marked upon two Medals of. the Family 
of Haſtilia (1). Upon the one is a Head with the Hair 
ſtanding on end, the Countenance raiſed towards Heaven, 
the Mouth open, and a troubled Aſpect, which are live- 
ly Figures of the Divinity whom the Medal repreſent- 
ed. The other exhibits a meager Face greatly length: 
enced, the Hair laid flat, and a ſtaring Aſpect; this 
is the true Portrait of Paleneſs which is the Effect of 
Frar. 
The Lacedemenians made greater Advantage of the 
Goddeſs we are now ſpeaking of, ſince, according to 
Plutarch, they had placed her Temple by the Tribunal 
of the Ephori, from a Perſuaſion that nothing is fo 
neceſſary as to inſpire the Wicked with Fear of ſevere 
Chaſtiſement. | 
Laſtly, that Fear might want no Proof of Divinity, 
ſhe was joined in Oaths with the other Gods. Eſchilus 
informs us (1), that in the ſolemn Oath taken by the 
ſeven Chiefs of the Theban Expedition, in the midſt 
of Sacrifices, all of them holding their Hands in the 
Blood of the Victims, ſwore by Fear, by the God 
Mars and Bellona. „ 
Such were the Virtues, Vices, and Paſſions that the 
| Greeks and Romans had raiſed into Divinities. We 
might join here ſome others, whoſe Repreſentations we 
| find 


(i) Fel. Urs, Patin, and Vaillant. (z) Trag of the Seven be- 
fore Thebes, 
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find upon Medals, and their Deſcriptions in the Poets : 
But as we learn nothing from the Antients concern- 
ing their Worſhip, and have no Mention made of any 


Temple or Altar erected to them, we leave the Anti- 


quaries to explain the Symbols with which they were 
repreſented. It ſuffices to obſerve in general, that as 
the Pagan Theology was not founded upon any certain 
Principle, ſo it eaſily adopted all the Gods whom dif- 
ferent Occaſions introduced. 
ATE rr DISGORS 
Among the malignant Divinities, we muſt not for- 
get Ate, or Diſcord, that cruel Goddeſs, who having 
ought to ſet the Gods by the Ears, was at length ba- 
niſhed from Olympus, aad came down to this Earth, 
there to exert all her Fury, Homer (1) makes Aga- 
memnon thus ſpeak of her in excuſing himſelf for hav- 
ing forced away Briſeis from Achilles, in that fine Speech 
he makes to the Grecian Captains aſſembled by his 
Order. - 
What then could I, againſt the Will of Heav'n? 
Not ty myſelf but vengeful Ate driv'n; 
She, Jove's dread Daughter, fated to infeſt 
The Race of Mortals, enter*d in my Breaſt. 
Not in the Ground that haughty Fury treads, 
But prints her lofty Footſteps on the Heads 
Of mighty Men; inflifting as ſhe goes 
Long feſt'ring Wounds, inextricable Moes] 
Of old, fhe ftalk*d amid the bright Abodes 
And Jove himſelf the Sire of Men and Gods, 
The World's great Ruler, felt her venom d Darts; 
Deceiv'd by Juno's Wiles, and Female Art, &c. 
| | Pope's Iliad, XIX. gr. 


Then Agamemnon relates how Juno, by making Sbe- 
ncleus's Wife bring forth Euriſtbeus before her Time, 
and thereby acquire a Right to command Hercules, had 
ſo provoked Jupiter, that the Sovereign of the Gods 


falling foul of Ae, whom he believed to have inſpired 


Funo with that Deſign, ſeized her by the Head, and 
Vol. III. | L flung 
(1) IL 19. 
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flung her down from the Top of Ohmpus, after mak- 
ing an Oath that ſhe ſhould never again appear in the 
Manſions of the Gods. 


From his ambrofial Head, where perch'd ſhe ſate, 

He ſnatch'd the Fury-Goddeſs of Debate, 

The aread, th* irrevocable Oath he ſcwore, 

Th* immortal Seats ſhould ne er behold her more; 

And whirPd her headlong down, for ever driv n 

From bright Olympus and the ſtarry Heav' n: 

Thence on the nether World the Fury fell; 

Oraain'd with Man's contentious Race to dwell. 
— © Ib. 125, 


From this Paſſage it appears to have been their 
Opinion that Ate was the Daughter of Jupiter, that 
ſhe had once been an Inhabitant of Olympus, and that 
for offending her Father, ſhe had been baniſhed from 
thence, and come down to dwell amongſt Men. 

Some Fathers of the Church, I know, believed 
from this Story that the Pagans had ſome Knowledge 
of the Fall of the Angels; S. Juſtin even aſſerts that 
Homer had got the Subſtance of this Story from Egypt, 
and that he had read that Paſſage where the Prophet 
. {ſaiah ſpeaks of the Fall of thoſe Spirits of Diſobe- 
dience; but how could that Poet read the Writings of 
a Prophet who came not into the World till an hun- 
dred Years after him ? 

After Homer, their great Original, have the ſucceed- 
ing Poets painted this Goddeſs in the blackeſt Co- 
lours. Virgil repreſents her followed by Bellona, hav- 
ing her Head entwined with Serpent: 


Et ſciſs gaudens vadit Diſcordia palls, 
Vm cum ſanguineo ſequitur Bellona flagello, 


= - © - - - Et Diſcordia demens 
Hipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. L. 6. 


But none have given ſuch a finiſhed Deſcription of 


her 
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her as Petronius (a) in thoſe fine Verſes of his Epic 


Poem upon the Civil War. To this Goddeſs were 


aſcribed not only Wars, but alſo Quarrels among 
vate Perſons, Broils and Diſſentions in Houſes and 


pr 
Families; and we all know it was ſhe who threw in- 


to the Aſſembly of the Gods, the fatal Apple which 
occaſioned that famous Conteſt among the Goddeſſes, 
whereof the Gods declined to be Judges for Fear of 
involving themſelves, through partial Views, in De- 
bates and Wranglings, which ſeldom fail to be the in- 
ſeparable Conſequences of Diſcord, 

*Tis proper to add what Mythology teaches us con- 
cerning Good Fortune, to what we have ſaid of the 


Gods good and bad, ſince ſhe was either a good or 


bad Divinity, according to the Uſe that was made 
of her. | | 


CHAP 
Of Good and Bad Fortune. 


S Men have always highly valued Earthly Goods, 
\ *tis no Wonder that they adored Fortune; 
Fools! who thus inſtead of acknowledging an intelli- 
gent Providence that diſtributes Riches and other 
Goods, from Views always wile, though dark and 
placed beyond the Reach of human Diſcovery, ad- 
dreſſed their Vows to an imaginary Being, that acted 
without Deſign, and from the Impulſe of unavoidable 
Neceſſity: For 'tis beyond Queſtion that in the Pagan 
Syſtem, Fortune was nothing elſe but Deſtiny. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe was confounded, as we ſhall ſee. after- 
wards, with the Parce, who were themſelves that fatal 
Neceſlity which the Poets have reaſoned. ſo much a- 


Ls "Tis 
{a) Infremuere tube, ac ſciſſo Diſcordia crine 1 05 

E xtulit ad ſuperos Stygium caput : hujus in ore 

Concretus ſanguis, contuſaque lumina flebant. 

Stabant irati ſcabra rubigine dentes, 

Tabs lingua fluens, obſeſa draconibus ora, 

Atque inter toto laceratam pectore weſiem, 


Sanguinea tremulam quatiebant lampada dextra. 
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*Tis true, Chriſtians ſometimes ſpeak of ' Fortune, af- 
ter the Manner of the Pagans themſelves, 7o ſacriſice 
10 Fortune, 10 expect all from Fortune, to be devoted 
160 Fortune, Sc. But when they reflect and conſider 
the Meaning of theſe vulgar Expreſſions, they refer 

all to divine Providence. 5 „ 
But to proceed, I know not whether the ſeveral Na- 
tions that acknowledged this blind and capricious Di- 
- vinity, had all the ſame Idea of her; but 'tis certain 
that ſhe was invoked from the earlieſt Times, ſince 
the firſt Time that Scripture mentions the Gods of 
the Pagans, it ſpeaks of Cad, invoked by Leah; and 
this Cad St. Auguſtin takes to have been Fortune (a). 
But as the preſent Queſtion is only about the Idea 
which the Greeks and Romans had of her, *tis their 
Mythology on this Head I am to explain, Firſt, it 
does not appear that this Goddeſs was antiently known 
to thoſe two Nations, ſince Hęſod and Homer ſay no- 
thing of her, and we have remarked that the latter, 
who uſes tne Word Tuxy, the Name given to this 
Divinity, meant thereby not Fortune, but one of the 
Daughters of the Ocean, the Companion of Melobqſis, 
and of the beautiful 7anibe. That great Poet, as 
Paujanias obſerves (1), has expreſly ſaid that Pallas and 
 Enyo preſided over Battles, Yenus over Marriage, and 
Diana over Child-bearing; but far from making an 
almighty Goddeis of Fortune, as has been ſince done, 
a Divinity who exerciſes her Dominion over all human 

Things, and who brings them about as ſhe pleaſes, he 

does not give her fo much as the ſmalleſt Function. 
The molt antient Circumſtance we know concerning 
this Goddeſs, is, that Bupalus, a great Statuary and 
Architect, was the firſt who made a Statue of her for 
the City Szurna, and that this ingenious Artiſt thought 
fit to repreſent her with the Polar Star upon her 
Head, holding in her left Hand the Horn of Amalthea, 
commonly called the Cornucopia. ?Tis beyond Doubt 
that by the firſt of theſe Symbols he deligned to ex- 
preis 


(4 See what is ſaid above, Vol. I. Book 3. 
(1) la Neff. c. 30. 
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preſs the Power of this Goddeſs over the World; and 
by the ſecond that ſhe was the Diſpenſer of all Goods. 

After him came Pindar, continues Pauſanias, who ce- 
lebrated this Divinity in his Verſes, and gave her the 
Name of Pherepolis, as you would ſay, the Protectreſs 


of Cities. This is nearly the Origin of the Worſhip 


of Fortune in Greece, a modern Divinity not known 
before Pindar. 725 

The Greeks erected to her in Aftertimes ſeveral Tem- 
ples, and thoſe of Corinth gave her the Sirname of 
Acrea, becauſe ſhe had one in their Citadel. This 
Goddeſs had alſo a Chapel at Egira, with a Statue 
having beſide it a winged Cupid, probably to ſignify 


= that in Love Fortune has a greater Influence than 


Beauty. In that of Elis ſhe had in her Hand the 


Cornucopia; but the moſt ſuitable Symbol was that 


which the Beotians had given her, having repreſented 
her in a Temple of theirs holding Plutus in her Arms 
under the Form of an Infant; and this, ſays Pauſa- 


nias (1), is an ingenious enough Notion, to put the 


God of Riches into the Hands of Fortune, as if ſhe 
had been his Nurſe and his Mother. The City Smyr- 
na in ſhort was not the only one in Afa, where Fortune 


was worſhipped ; the Inhabitants of Antioch held her 


in extreme Veneration (2), and *tis not improbable that 
ſeveral other People imitated their Example; for in ge- 
neral almoſt all Men are Votaries of Fortune; and tho? 
they don't always offer Victims to her, yet they but tao 
often facrifice to her their Honour and Probity. 
Among the Encomiums given to this Goddeſs by 


Pindar, he made her one of the Parcæ, and to have 


the greateſt Power of them all ; whence we may con- 
clude, that ſhe was confounded with thoſe inexorable 
Goddeſſes, or, to ſpeak more accurately, with Deſtiny 
itſelf, that blind Divinity, who diſtributed Good and 
Evil at random: and ſuch was the Idea the Greeks had 

of her. 
The Romans had much the ſame Sentiments of her, 
ſince their moſt antient Fortune being that which was 
L 3 worlhipped 


(1) In Beot. (2) Pauſanias in Corinth. 


2 
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worſhipped at Antium, and which was confounded with 
the Lots, the Uſe whereof was ſo famous in that City 
(a), tis evident that they did not diſtinguiſh her from 
Deſtiny, or that Fate which the Greeks called Eimarmene. 

The Romans, content at firſt with conſulting the 
Lots and Fortune at Antium, adopted at laſt this Divi- 
nity, and eſtabliſhed her Worſhip in their City, where 
ſhe had afterwards a great Number of Temples. Ser- 
wits Tullius was the firſt who built one to her, and 
thence we nearly ſee the Date of the Introduction of 
her Worſhip into Rome. This Edifice was conſecrated 
to her under different Names ; for the Romans gave 
her ſeveral (5): Such as thoſe of Good Fortune, Manly, 
Bearded, of good Hope, Sweet, Peaceful, Virgin, For- 
tune of the People, &c. And ſhe had Temples under 
almoſt all theſe different Names, according to Titus 
Livius and Plutarch; for Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus men- 
tions only one which was built to her by Servius Tul- 
tins : Ancus Martius was the ſecond who built her one 
under the Title of Fortuna Virilis, ſhe had likewiſe 


another under the Name of Female Fortune, and none 


but the new married Perſons were permitted to wor- 
ſhip her. *Tis probable that the Roman Ladies them- 
ſelves were at the Charge of building that Edifice; 


accordingly it was reported that upon the finiſhing of 


it the Goddeſs had uttered theſe Words, Relle me 


metrone vidiſtis, riteque dedicaſtis. | 
Fulvius Flaccus raided the moſt magnificent Temple 
of all to this Goddeſs, under the Name of the Zque- 
ſtrian Fortune. That which was erected to her by Q, 
Catulus, was dedicated to the Fortune of the Day, For- 
tune hujuſce diei, If that which Nero conſecrated to 
her was not the moſt magnificent, it was at leaſt the 
moſt ſingular and ſplendid, in regard to the Materials 
whereof it was built. It was entirely of one Sort of 
Stone found in Cappadocia, called by Pliny, Phingias, 
the 


a) See what is ſaid above, Vol. I. in the Article of Divination. 
( Fortunz Primigeniæ, Obſequenti, Private, Viſcoſæ, Maſ- 
culæ, Barbatz, Bonz Spei, Averruncæ, Plandz, Plebeiz, Bene 


Speranti, Virgini, &c, 
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the Marble whereof, beſides its remarkable Hardneſs, 
was ſo white and glaring, that *tis ſaid when the gates 
were ſhut one ſaw in it clearly. This Temple was af-, 
terwards incloſed within that Emperor's golden Houſe. 
The ſame Goddeſs had another in the new Street, un- 
der the Title of Fortune with Breaſts, who was re- 
preſented much the ſame Way as Diana of Epheſus, 
and Jis, whoſe Head-dreſs ſhe wears upon. ſome Fi. 
gures which are ſtill preſerved. Domitian built another 
to Fortune of happy Arrival, Fortune reduci, an Expreſ- 
ſion which often occurs upon Medals, and that of 
Fortuna Redux. | 

Herbert of Cberburi, the Author of a learned Trea- 
tiſe upon the Religion of the Gentiles, which I have 
already ſometimes quoted, alledges that neither the 
Orientals nor Greeks ever paid any Worſhip to Fortune, 
and that the Romans were her ſole Votaries. But was 
he ignorant that the Inhabitants of Antioch had in their 
City a magnificent Temple to that Divinity; that 
thoſe of Smyrna had conſecrated to her the fine Statue 
which Bupalus had made; and laitly, that as Pauſanias 
tells us, Greece was full of Temples, Chapels, Statues, 
Bas-Reliefs, and Medals of this fame Go@deſs ? What 
clearer Proof can we have of religious Worſhip ? 

As to what remains, all the Monuments of Fortune 
now extant (1) repreſent her almoſt always under the 
Figure of a Woman with the Cornucopia, or a Helm, 
or a Wheel, or Globe; Characters either of her Power 
or Inconſtancy. We find her alſo pretty often with 
the Symbols of Vs, eſpecially with that odd Head- 
dreſs, which we have deſcribed in the firſt Volume, 
and theſe Figures are Panthees ; ſometimes crowned 
by Victory, to figure ſome happy Event to the Em- 
peror who repreſented her ſo upon Medals: In fine, 
Spon (2) has given us a Statue conſecrated by L. Au- 
relius Marcellinus, Auguſtus's Freed-man, which repre- 


ſents Fortune under the Figure of a Man in Years, 


with a Beard, holding in one Hand a Vale, and in 
the other an Helm, with this Inſcription Fortune Bar- 
CD L 4 batz, 


(a) See them in Montſaucon Ant. v. 1, (2) Miſcel. Erad. Ant. 
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bate, To bearded Fortune, Which in ſhort has nothing 


ſtrange in it, the Pagans having often given both 


Szxes to their Divinities, as has been ſaid elſewhere, 
Tho? Wings were alſo one of the Symbols of For- 

tune, nothing being more expreſſive of the Celerity 

with which ſhe heap'd good Things upon her Favou- 


rites, or takes them from thoſe who poſſeſſed them; 


we ſee not, however, any Roman Figure of this God- 


deſs with Wings; which probably has ſome Reference 


to what Plutarch tells us (1), that Fortune having quit- 


ted the Perfians and Afyrians, firſt flew ſwiftly over 


Macedonia, faw Alexander periſh ; paſſed from thence 
into Syria and Egypt; at laſt, arriving on Mount Pa- 


latine, put off her Wings, and having thrown away 


her Wheel, entered into Rome, there to fix her Reſi- 
dence for ever. | 

We are intirely ignorant of the dane of that Wor- 
ſhip which the Romans paid to Bad Fortune; only, that 
they did pay Homage to her is certain, ſince, accord- 


ing to Cicero (2), ſhe had an Altar on the Eſquilin 


Mount. As the Inhabitants of Antium, now Nettuno, 
adored at the fame Time two Fortunes, called Fortune 
Geminæ, the Twin-Fortunes, tis probable that theſe were 
Good and Bad Fortune. Martial, who alſo ſays they 


were Siſters, adds, that they gave Oracles upon the 
Sca-ſhore (a). Suetonius calls the two Fortunes, The 


Lots of Antium; becauſe it was by the Lots they were 
conſulted. 


ena 
Of the Gods of Feaſts and Revels, Momus and 


Comus. 


COMUS. 

S Paganifm had Gods who preſided over - all the 
A Actions of Life, ſo they could not chooſe but 
have ſome for Feaſting and good Cheer, which many 

People 


| (1) De Fort. Rom. (2) De Nat. Deor. I. 3. 
(a / Hear how that Poet beſpeaks the Emperor Denitia, L. 5. 


$ eu tua fatidice d unt e pon ſa forores, 
Pu $67: Subut ban qua cubat unda fretis 
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People make their moſt ſerious Employments. Co- 
mus, however, whoſe Office was to preſide there, 
would hardly be known to us but in Name, had not 
Ppilyſtratus mentioned him in one of his Pictures (x). 
That Author paints this God as at the Chamber of 


two young Spouſes, which communicates with a Hall, 


where are held an Entertainment. and Ball, youthful, 
and full of Wine, his Face fluſhed, he ſleeps upon his 
Feet, and reaches forward his Head, which is crowned 
with Roſes, while his Neck is hid. He ſeems to lean 
his Left-hand upon a Stake, but Sleep makes him let 
go his Hold; and as he ftaggers, the lighted Torch, 
which he holds in his Right, ſeems to drop out of his 
Hand. The young God, for fear of burning himſelf, 
ſeems to draw in the Left Leg to the Right, turns the 
Torch towards the Left, and endeavours to ſhun the 


Steams of it, by putting away his Hand from his 


Knees. His Head being down, you ſee bur little of 
his Face, but the Light that falls upon the Reſt of his 
Body, makes him diſcernible, A Picture of Fancy, 


as are all the Reſt of this Author's ; but *tis eaſy to 


find out by it the God of Banqueting and Jollity. 
Some Mythologiſts derive the Name of Comus from 

the Word #«petiv, Comeſſari, to revel, or make merry; 

but others, and poſſibly with more Reafon, - derive it 


from a Kind of Song, which the Antients called Co- 
mus. For as there is eating and drinking at jovial 


Feaſts, ſo is there uſually ſinging ; and as they had 
Songs for the different Stations of Life (a), ſo there 
were Feaſts and Repaſts, which were called from the 
Name now mentioned. Vigenere, the learned Com- 
mentator on Philoſtratus, has been at the Pains to ex- 
plain all the Attitudes of the God now in queſtion ; 
but beſides that they are only the Product of Philo- 
frratus*s Imagination, they are eaſy to be underſtood. 
Ae: O MUS. | 

As Comus was the God of good Cheer among the 
Greeks and Romans, ſo Momus, whom Hęſd makes the 


| Son 
(1) Picture of Comus. „ 
(a See the Dill. of M. de la Nauze upon the Songs of the 

Antients, Mem. of the Acad. v. g. | 3 
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Son of Night and Sleep, was taken by both for the God 
of Buffoonery and Jeſts. Satyrical to Exceſs, he let 

ing eſcape him, but made even the Gods, and 
Fapiter himſelf, the Objects of his moſt pungent 
Raillery. No Body has drawn him in more true and 
bvely Colours than Lucian; and we may ſee, in his 
Counſel of the Gods, where the Queſtion was about 
expelling all Strangers, and ſuch as had been impro- 
perly introduced into Heaven; there, I ſay, we may 
fee in what Manner, and with how little Ceremony 
Momus ſpeaks of them. *Tis, in ſhort, from this 
Manner of cenfuring the Vices and Defects of others 
that Momus has his Name (1). It was he who found 
Fault with the Gods, becauſe, in the Formation of 
Man, they had not made a little Hole or Window in 
his Breaſt, that one might have {ſeen into his Heart 
what were his Thoughts; tho', to fay Truth, Vitru- 
dus (2) attributes this Thought to Socrates. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Gods of Medicine and Health, Eſculapius, 
Hygieia, Theleſphorus, Jaſo, Panacaa, &c. 


ME Name of Eſculapius, whom the Greeks cal- 

led Aſclepios, appears to be a foreign Name, 

and feems derived from the oriental Languages, as 
ſhall be ſaid afterwards; and what confirms this Con- 
jecture, is, that Eſculapius was actually known in thoſe 
Countries before he was in Greece. Cicero (3) ſays, 
there were ſeveral Perſons who bore that Name. The 
<«< firſt Eſculapius, ſays he, the God of Arcadia, who 
C paſſes for the Inventer of the Probe and Manner of 


« binding up Wounds, is the Son of Apollo. The 


« ſecond, who was ſlain by a Thunderbolt, and in- 


ic terred at Cynoſura, is Brother to the ſecond Mercu- 


« 79, The third, who found out the Uſe of Purga- 
<« tives, and the Art of drawing Teeth, is the Son of 
« Arfippus and Arſinoe. His Tomb is to be ſeen in 

Arcadia, 


(1) MS in Greek unplies Cenfure, (e) Praf. 1. 3. (3) De 
Nat. Deor. I. 3. 4 | 
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« Arcadia, and the Grove that is conſecrated to him, 
« pretty near the River Luſus. But however well 
acquainted Cicero is with the Religion of the Greets 
and Romans, he appears to have been ignorant of that 


of the People from whom they learned it. Sancbonia- 


thou, whoſe Work was not tranſlated in that Author's 
Time, names an Eſculapius yet more antient, fince he 
was the Son of Syazk, or, the Juſt, and of one of the 


 Titanide (1). He was the eighth of his Sons, and Bro- 


ther to the Cabiri. There had been, as Marſbam 
proves, an Eſculapius King of Memphts, Son of Me- 
nes, Brother to Mercury the firſt, who lived about two 
hundred Years after the Deluge, upwards of a thou- 
ſand Years before the Grecian E/culapinus. In fine, Eu. 
ſebius (2) ſpeaks of an Aſclepius, or Eſculapius, whom 
he ſirnames Toforthrus, an Egyptian, and famous Phy- 
ſician, to whom other Authors aſcribe the Glory of 
inventing Architecture, and of contributing not a lit- 
tle to propagate in Zgyp! the Uſe of Letters which 
Mercury had invented. | 

Tis not therefore in Greece, but in Phenicia and 
Egypt, that we are to ſeek for the true Eſculapius. Be- 
ing honourcd as a God in thoſe two Countries, his 
Worſhip paſſed into Greece, and was eſtabliſhed firſt at 
Epidaurus, a City of the Peloponneſus, bordering up- 


on the Sea, where probably ſome Colonies ſettled at 
firſt, This was a good enough Handle for the Greeks 
to give out that this God was a Native of Greece. But 
as their Mythology was founded upon very uncertain 


Traditions, they related his Hiſtory differently4-per- 
haps too this Confuſion was owing to the Plurality of 


Perſons who had bore this Name. In ſhort, not to 


recite here all that we are told of his Parents, I 
adhere to the Opinion moſt generally received in 
Greece, which gave him Apollo for his Father, that 
is, ſome Prieſt of that God, and for his Mother 
Coronis, the Daughter of Phlegyas ; for as to the 
Tradition of his having been born of Aude the 
the Daughter of Leucippus, this, according to Pauſa- 
= nias, 
(1) See the Fragment of that Author, v. 1. l. 2. (2) Chron, 
Dyn. 3. of the Kings of Mempbis. a . 
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nas, is the leaſt probable, and worſt ſupported of any. 
And indeed Apollophanes, to oblige the Meſſenians, of 
whoſe Country Leucippus was, having gone to conſult 
the Oracle at De/phos to know the Place of Eſculapius's 
Nativity, and that of his Parents, the Oracle, or more 
properly Apollo himſelf, anſwered, that he was his Fa- 
ther, that Coronis was his Mother, and that he was born 
at Epidaurus. BE WS 

. Phlegyas, the moſt warlike Man of his Age, having 
gone, according to Pauſanias (1), into the Peloponneſus, 
under Pretence of travelling, but in Truth to ſpy out 

the Country, had brought his Daughter with him, 
who, to conceal her being with Child from her Father, 
went to Epidaurus, where ſhe was delivered of a Son, 
whom ſhe expoſed upon a Mountain, called to this 
Day, the Mount T:tthyon, or, of the Breaſt ; whereas, 
before this Adventure, the Name it went by was Myr- 
tion, from the Myrtles that grew there; and the Rea- 
fon of this Change is, that the Child having been thus 
abandoned, was ſuckled by one of the Goats that fed 
in a neighbouring Wood (a), guarded by the Dog of 
the Flock. Ariſthenes, this was the Goat-herd's Name, 
coming to review his Flock, found a She-goat and his 
Dog wanting, and, as he was ſeeking for them, found 
the Child, and was going to carry him off ; but no 
ſooner did he come up to take him, than he perceived 
him all reſplendent with Light, which made him be- 
lieve there was ſomething divine about the Child, up- 
on which he went home. The Voice of Fame ſoon 
publiſhed that there was a miraculous Infant horn, 
Pauſanias adds to the Story now related, that it was 
alſo reported that Coronis, at the very Time of her 
being with Child, ſuffered herſelf to be debauched by 
Iſchys the Son of Eletus. It was allo given out that ſhe 
died in Child-bed; and on theſe two Circumſtances 
has Ovid (2) founded his Fable, which imports, that 
Apollo having learned from a Raven the Unfaithfulneſs 
of his Miſtreſs, had ripped up her Womb with an 


Arrow, 


(1) In Corinth. ; 
(4 ) LaRantius, Div, I. 1. ſays that he was ſuckled by a Bitch. 


(2) Met. I. 2. 
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Arrow, taken out the Child with whom ſhe was preg- 
nant, and ſent him to the Centaur Chiron, who took 
upon him the Care of his Education, The Founda- 
tion of this double Fiction is, that an Informer was 
reckoned a Creature of bad Omen, as was the Bird 
whoſe Name Ovid gives him, and Coronis having died 
in Child-bed, was therefore ſaid to be ſlain by the 
Darts of Apollo. But it being a rare Thing to attribute 
to this God the untimely Deaths of Women, as has 
been ſaid in his Hiſtory, another Tradition ſet forth (1) 
that it was Diana herſelf, who, to revenge the Infide- 
lity of his Brother's Miſtreſs (2), took away her Life, 
which is very conformable to the Opinion they had of 
thoſe Kinds of Death. : 

As the Name of Coronis in the Greek Language is 
the ſame with that of the Crow, hence another Fable 
aroſe upon this Occaſion, importing, as we ſee in Lu- 


cian (3), that Eſculapius had ſprung from that Bird's 


Egg under the Figure of a Serpent; but the only 
Thing that gave Riſe to this Fiction, whoſe Founda- 


tion is eaſy to be traced in the Conformity of the 


Name, is, 1. That the Serpent was the Symbol 
of Eſculapius. 2. From the Story propagated by the 
falſe Alexander, whom we ſhall ſpeak of in the Sequel 

of this Chapter. | 
Eſculapius being removed from the Place where he 
had been expoſed, was nurſed by Trigone, who was 
perhaps the very Wife of the Goat-herd who had diſ- 
covered him ; and when he was capable of improving 
by the Leſſons given at that Time by the famous Chi- 
ron, Phlzgyas, to whom he had doubtleſs been return- 
ed, ſent him to his School. Being, as we are told, by 
Diodorus Siculus, of a very quick and lively Genius, he 
made fuch Advances there, eſpecially in the Know- 
ledge of Simples, and in the Compoſition of Reme- 
dies, whereof he invented a great Number of very ſa- 
lutary ones, having joined, according to the Cuſtom of 
thoſe Times, Surgery with the Study of Phyſick, that 
he became at length not only a great Phyſician, but 
„ Was 

(i) Pauſ. loc. cit. (2) P. ibid. (3) Dial. of the falſe Mex. 
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was even reckoned the God and Inventer of Medi- 

cine. 
Tis true, the Greeks, who are not very conſiſtent 
with themſelves in the Hiſtory of thoſe early Ages, 
gave Apis, the Son of Phoroneus, the Glory of hav- 
ing invented that Art; but perhaps, he having left 
it very imperfect, Eſculapius carried it to ſuch a Degree 
of Perfection, as to give Occaſion to ſay that he was 
the Inventer of it. | . 

Eſculapius, being contemporary with Jaſon and Her- 
cles, may have had the ſame Maſter with them; and 
_ Chiron being reputed the moſt ſufficient Man of his 
Time for the Education of Youth, may have very 
probably educated all the three. This ingenious Cen- 
taur was Mafter both of Aſtronomy, Muſick, the Art 
of War and Phyſick. Thus, while Hercules applied 
himſelf to wreſtling and other bodily Exerciſes, and 


Jaſan to the Art of War, Eſculapius gave himſelf . 


wholly. to Phyſick, and therein made great Proficiency. 
As the Intimacies contracted between School-fellows 
are uſually the moſt lafting, ſo Jaſon and Hercules, 
when they ſet out in their Expedition to Colchis, en- 
oaged Eſculapius to be of the Party (a), and he did 
great Service to them in the Capacity of Phyſician. 
In fine, he acquired ſo great Reputation in his Art, 
that, like Hercules, and ſome others of his Contempo- 
raries, he was detfied after his Death, and was account- 
ed the God of Piet. And if we may believe Pau. 
fanias, it was but a ſhort Time after his Death that he 
received divine Honours. They add farther, that he 
formed the celeſtial Sign called Serpentarius, His Po- 
ſterity, according to Pauſanias (1), reigned in a Part 
of Meſſenia, and it was from thence that his two Sons, 
Machaon and Podalirius, ſet out for the War of Troy. 
The Meſſenians even cited the Verſes in Homer that 
repreſent Neſtor comforting King Machaon wounded 
with an Arrow, as being his Neighbour z for both of 
them 


(a) Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 5. See my Diff. upon the {rgonauts. 
Mem. of the Acad. of Bell. Lett, : 
(1) In Meſſ. 
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them reigned in Meſſenia. The fame Author tells us, 


that at Gerania was to be ſeen Machacu's Tomb, and 
at Pheres a Temple that was alſo dedicated to him: 
For he was advanced to divine Honours, and his Wor- 
ſhip was eſtabliſhed in Maſſenia by Epithes the King of 
Andamia. As for Podalirius, we are ignorant of the 
Hiſtory of the laſt Years of his Life. Tze!zes how- 
ever informs us, upon the Authority of the Phyſician 
Soranus of Epheſus, that he had paſſed over to Rhodes, 
where probably he died. : 
Eſculapius married Epione (1), by whom he had two 


Sons now mentioned, and four Daughters, ygieia, 
Eg, Panacea, and Faſo, | | 


I am not ignorant, that ſome learned Men of the 
laſt Age, and of the preſent, will have it that there 
never was another Eſculapius but the Egyptian and Phe- 
nician whom we have ſpoke of at the Beginning of 
this Chapter: But this is to advance an Opinion that 
will not hold: The Hiſtory now related is conſiſtent 
in the Main, and few Accounts of that Time are ſo 
coherent, however they may be true. We actually find 
Eſculapius in the Lift of the Argonauts, and tis 
obvious that his Son might be at a War which ſo ſoon 
followed their Expedition. For, in ſhort, tho* we 
ſhould adopt the ingenious Conjecture of Bochart (2), 
followed by F. Themaſſin, and other learned Men, that 
the Name of Eſculapius, or, to ſpeak more accurately, 
Aſclepius, is derived from that of Kalb, which the 
Hebrews gave to a Dog, and that it is compoſed of theſe 
two Words in the fame Language, IJſch-RKalibi, Vir Ca- 
ninus, what will follow from it, but that there had 
been an Eſculapius in the oriental Countries long before 
he was known in Greece ? A Thing not denied. Let us 
grant what that celebrated Author alledges, that it was 
in Alluſion to this Name of Eſculapius Dogs were kept 
in his Temple, as we learn from Pauſanias; this Cir- 
cumſtance only proves that it was a Remain of the 
Egyptian or Phenician Tradition brought into Greece 
by the Colonies of Danaus and Cadmus. as | 

0 


(1) Others call his Wife Lampotia. (2) Hieroſ. Poms. t. 1. 2. e. 55+ 
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We are willing to add with M. Fourmont (1), that 
the Particle es or ex, which begins the Name of this 
God, ſignifies a Goat in the Language of the Phenici- 


ans, and with a little Variation, the ſame Thing in 


Greek, and that this had given Riſe to the Fable of 
Eſculapi ius's being nurſed by that Animal. We can 


alſo admit what is alledged by the ſame Author, that 


this God was Brother to Eliezer, who, according to 
him, is the ſame with Hermes, and that both of them 
were from Caleb, or of the City of the Dog, upon the 
Coaſts of Phenicia and that this is the true Origin of 
the Name of this God, whereof Bochar# had only a 
Glimpſe, without ſeeing farther ; provided however, 
we take this along with us, that this is one of thoſe 
Conjectures which one has Liberty to receive or re- 
ject, according to the Weight of Argument where- 
with it is ſupported, and which I adviſe the Reader to 
conſult in that Academic's own Work. They are 
ſtill of more Force than thoſe which Huetius has drawn 
together (2), to prove Eſculapius to have been the 
fame with Moſes. But neither the one nor the other 
deſtroy the Exiſtence of the Greek Eſculapius. 

Let us therefore conclude, in order to reconcile ſo 


many different Opinions, that it is unqueſtionable 


there was one Eſculapius in Phenicia, and another in E- 


eypt; that the Worſhip of the former was brought in- 


to Greece by Cadmus's Colony, and of. the latter by 
that of Danaus, ſome Ages before the Trojan War (a); 
that this Worſhip was adopted by the Greeks; but 
that afterwards a celebrated Phyſician, who lived in the 
Time of Hercules and Jaſon, having obtained divine 
Honours, his Worſhip came to be confounded with 


that which was paid to the entient Eſculapius; fo that, 


in Proceſs of Time, the Worſhip of the latter came 


to be quite forgot, and the new God ſubſtituted alto- 


gether in his Rom. 
As the Greeks always carried the Encomiums of 
their - 


(1) Refi. Crit. v. 1. p- 189. (2) Dem. Evan. p. 4 
(a) We ſhall give the preciſe Dates of the Arrival of thoſe ws | 


nies in the * of the 4th Vol. 
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their great Men beyond the Truth, ſo in a high Hy- 

perbofe they ſaid, that Eſculapius was fo expert in Me. 
dicine, that not content with Curing the Sick, he e- 
ven raiſed the Dead (a); that Pluto cited him before 
the Tribunal of Jupiter (1), and complained to him 
that his Empire was conſiderably diminiſhed, and was 
in danger at length of being entirely deſolate: So that 
Jupiter in Wrath ſlew Eſcilapius with a Thunder: bolt. 

To which they added, that Apollo inraged for the 
Death of his Son, flew the Cyclops who forged Fupiter's 
Thunder, with the reſt of that Fable, which I have 


related in the Hiſtory of Apollo: A Fiction which ob- 


vioully fignifies only that Eſculapius had carried his Art 
very far, and that he had cured Diſeaſes believed to 
be deſperate. The Worſhip of the Greciah Eſculapius 
was firſt eſtabliſhed at Epidaurus, the Place of his 
Birth, and ſoon after propagated through all Greece. 
«© That this Worſhip began in that Town, ſays Pau- 
« ſanias (2), can be evinced from more Proofs than 
« one. For firſt, his Feaſt is celebrated with more 
„ Pomp and Magnificence at Epidaurus than any 
« where elſe. In "the ſecond Place, the Athenians 
grant that this Feaſt was derived to them from E- 
e pidaurus, accordingly they call it Epidauria, as well 
& as the Anniverſary of the Day in which the Epidau- 
«© 7;ans began to worſhip Eſculapius as a God.” He 
was worſhipped at Epidaurus under the Figure of 
a Serpent, which did not hinder him however from 
having the Figure of a Man in his Statues. That 
which was of Gold and Ivory, the Work of 
Thrafmedes of Paros, repreſented this God ſeated 
on a Throne, having a Battoon in one Hand, and 
refting the other upon a Serpent's Head, with a 


Dog lying by him. Though Eſculapius was general- 
ly repreſented bearded, there was however one of his 


Vor. * M Statues 


(a) Ovid, as ſhall be ſaid in the Hiſtory of Theſeus, ſays he raiſed 
Iippolitus, and Julian ſays the fame of Tyrdarus. 
(1) Diod. I. 4. and other Mythol, (2) In COR 
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Statues without a Beard, as we learn from Pauſa- 


nias (1). | 

From Epidaurus the Worſhip of this new God paſs'd 
firſt to Athens, and ſeveral other Cities of Greece. 
Archias having been wounded in the Chace, came to 
Epidaurus (2) to implore the Aſſiſtance of Eſculapius; 


and when he was cured, he brought his Worſhip to 


Pergamus, where this God was looked upon as the Pa- 


tron and Protector of the City. 
Accordingly we often find him upon the Medals of 


the Emperors ſtruck at Pergamus. In a Medaillon 


which was made upon Occaſion of the Peace between 


the Pergamenians and Mytelenians, this God appears with 
his Battoon and a Serpent, ſtanding by a Goddeſs who 
ſits, being probably Juno the Protectreſs of the Myte- 
lenians. Upon another Medaillon ſtruck at Pergamus, 


we ſee Eſculapius with Fortune, to ſignify, no doubt, 


that the Proſperity of the Pergamenians was owing to 
the Protection of this God. We alſo find him upon 


the Medals of the Tilineans, which proves that they 


had likewiſe adopted his Worſhip. From Pergamus 
the Knowledge of him was propagated very ſoon to 
Smyrna, where a Temple was built to him upon the 
Sea-ſhore, which was ſtill ſubſiſting in the Time of 
Pauſanias. The Iſland of Crete ikewiſe received the 
ſame Worſhip, witneſs the Temple which he had 
there. From Europe and Aſia it was carried into Afri- 
ca, ſince the Inhabitants of Balonogrus in the Cyrenai- 


cum had alſo dedicated to him a Temple (3). Theſe 


even ſacrificed to him Goats, which the Epidaurians 
did not. | 

Beſides the Temple built at Epidaurus in honour of 
Eſculapius, this God had alſo a ſacred Grove there, 
within the Bounds of which they neither allowed any 
fick Perſon to die, nor a Woman to lie in. Whatever 
was ſacrificed to the God was to be conſumed in the 
Grove, which Uſage was alſo obſerved at Titana, 
where the ſame God was worſhipped. His Statue by 


| Thraſymedes, was of Gold and Ivory, like that of O- 


| lympian 
(1) Loc. cit. (2) Id. ib. (3) Id. ib. 


By 
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ympian Fupiter at Athens, but one half leſs. There 


Eſculapius was repreſented upon a Throne, in the 
manner already mentioned. Laſtly, round the 


Temple there were a great Number of Columns, up- 


on which were inſcribed the Names of thoſe who were 
indebted to this God for their Cure. | 
The Inhabitants of Titana (1), who paid Homage 


to Eſculapius, as has been ſaid, offered to him in Sacri- 


fice the Bull, the Lamb, and the Hog. They did 
not content themſelves with cutting off the Thighs of 
the Victims, as in other Sacrifices. They roaſted 
them entire, all but the Skins, which they burnt up- 


on the Altars. Coronis, Eſculapius's Mother, partook 


alſo of divine Honours, and had in the Temple of her 
Son a Statue which was tranſported every Year into 
that of Minerva. The Cock and the Serpent were alſo 
eſpecially conſecrated to the ſame God. Pauſanias 
tells us, that they uſed to feed tame Snakes in his 
Temple at Epidaurus; and he is ſeldom repreſented 
without this Symbol, as ſhall be ſaid preſently. It 
was even alledged, that he had ſhewed himſelf under 
the Figure of this Reptile. Accordingly the Romans, 
infeſted with the Plague, having conſulted their ſa- 


cred Books, learned, that in order to be delivered 


from it, they were to go in queſt of Eſculapius at Epi- 
daurus, as we are told by Titus Livius (2), Florus, Va- 
lerius Maximus (3), and Ovid (4). Accordingly, Am- 
baſſadors were deputed to Epidaurus, and the Prieſts 
having given them a tame Adder, which they ſaid 
was Eſculapius himſelf, they embarked with it, and ar- 
rived near the Iſland of the Tyber, where it came out 
of the Ship, and hid itſelf under the Reeds. It was 
believed that the God had choſen this Place for his 
Reſidence ; and after having there built him a Temple, 
they lined all the Borders of the Iſland with a Marble 
Key, under the Figure of a large Ship : In this Man- 
ner was the Worſhip of Eſculapius eſtabliſhed at Rome, 
A. U. C. 462. This Event is repreſented on a fine 
Medaillon in the King's Cloſet, on the Reverſe of an 

M 2 Aonine. 


(1) 14. W. 6) L. 40, 3 L. 1. (4) Niet. I. 13. 
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Antonine, There you ſee the Tyber under the uſual 
Figure of Rivers, ſitting upon the Water, holding a 


Bough in his left Hand.” By him appears the Ifland 


of the Tyber, which Plutarch calls Meſopotamia, be- 
cauſe it is in the Middle of that River. It has the 


Form of a Ship, as it actually had, and ſome Remains 


of it ſtill appear, which have eſcaped the Injuries of 


Time and the Inundations of the River. Upon the 


Top of the Ship's Prow, which repreſents the Ifland, 
is jn the Medal a wreathed Serpent, which makes 
Head againſt the Current of the River (a). 


To conclude, the Reaſon why the Serpent is ſo of- 
ten repreſented upon the Monuments of Eſculapins is, 


that this Inſect, whence he drew excellent Remedies, 


is of great Uſe in Medicine, or becauſe it is the Sym- 


bol of Prudence, a Virtue ſo neceſſary in Phyſicians. 
Such another Adventure as that which we have now 
related, happened, according to Pauſanias (1), to thoſe 
who built the City Limera in Laconia, who ſent alſo 
to ſeek for E/culapius. The prevailing Opinion, that 
this God appeared under the Figure of a Serpent, gave 
Riſe to the Trick of one Alexander, which Lucian plea- 
ſantly relates (2). 

This Adventurer having found a Way to convey 
one of theſe Inſects into a Crow's Egg, and having 


placed it in the Foundations of a Temple which was 


beginning to be built in honour of Eſculapius, gave 
out that he had there found that Egg; and having o- 
pened it in Preſence of ſeveral Perſons, averred to 
them that it was Eſculapius; then having hid himſelf 
for ſome Time, he appeared again with a large Snake, 
which he had tamed ; and the credulous People i ima- 
gining it was the God of Phyſick, were zealous to 
conſult this Impoſtor, who by this Trade gained a 
great Deal of Money. 

The Sick came in Crowds into the Temples of this 
God to be cured of their Infirmities; there they ufu- 
ally 598 the Night; and whenever they received 

there 


(a2) This Iſland is called at this Day Sz. Bartholomew. 
(1) In Lacon. c. 23. (2) Dial. of che falſe Proph. 
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there any Eaſe, they left Repreſentations of the Parts 
of their Bodies that had been cured. 

*Tis highly probable that the Prieſts who miniflets 
in thoſe Temples, and who commonly were able Phy- 
ſicians, made the Patients take Remedies, though in 
a ſecret Manner, or mix*'d up ſome of them with 
ſuch Things as the Patients were obliged to take for 
Suſtenance, and then aſcrib'd to the God the Cures, 
which were only owing to thoſe Medicines. What I 
have here alledged is not without Foundation : We 
know that Apollonius Tycneus, having paſſed ſome 
Years in the Temple which Eſculapius had at Agæ, a 
Town in Cilicia, which was one of the moſt celebrated, 
drew from thence ſeveral] Pieces of Knowledge, and 
learned the Uſe of a great Number of Medicines, which 


he afterwards made Uſe of in curing the Sick, to whom 
he gave them for nothing; which drew Crowds after 


him, and gained him a great deal of Reputation. 
How much ſoever Ariſtophanes in his Plutus rallies 


Eſculapius and the other Gods, yet he ſhews us in what 
Manner thre Patients uſed to paſs the Night in his 


Temple in order to be cured ; and there are per- 
haps tew Pieces in Antiquity whence greater Light 
may be drawn as to this Article, than from that ſame 
Comedy (a). 

The es Gods of Phyſick, and of Health which 


it procures, were among the Greeks, Hygieia, Thele- 


ſphorus, Jap, and Panacea, who were ſaid to be the 


Children of Eſculapius, and Meditrina, The Perga- 
menians, as we are told by Pauſanias, upon the Faith 
of an Oracle worſhipped Thekſphorus as a God, whom 
the Epidaurians, who alſo aſcribed divine Honours to 
him, called Acgſios, Health-giving, and the Sicyonians, 
Evemerion. Accordingly this God, properly ſpeak- 
ing, was the God of thoſe who were on the mending 
Hand. ZHygeia allo participated in the ſame Ho- 
nours, as well as her Siſters () Panacea and Jaſo. 
M 3 The 

(a) See the Medal of the Epidaurians quoted in Spanbeim, and 


the 76th Pa age of the third Vol. of the Theatrum Græcum. 


{b) Theſe two Names have a viſible Relation to Phyſick, the 
firſt ſigniſying aniver/al Remedy, the ſecond Medela, Cure. 
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The Author now quoted ſays, that in the Temple 
of Eſculapius at Sicyon, was a Statue of the firſt of theſe 
three Goddeſſes, almoſt wholly covered with a Veil, 
to which the Ladies bf that Town dedicated rheir 
Locks ; and we find her often repreſented upon an- 
tient Monuments and Medals, ſometimes with her Fa- 
ther, and frequently by herſelf. The Romans eſpe- 
cially bore a high Reſpe& to that Goddeſs, look'd 
upon her as the Saviour of the Empire, and gave her 
that Title upon their Medals. | 

I have no Deſign to conſider all the Monuments 
upon which Eſculapius is repreſented, and the other 
Gods of Phyſick, who make the Subject of this Chap- 
ter. The Reader may conſult the Antiquaries : It 
ſuffices to take Notice, that Eſculapius always appears 
under the Figure of a grave Man wrapp'd up in a 
Cloak, having ſometimes upon his Head Serapis's 
Calathus, with a Battoon in his Hand, which is com 
monly wreathed about with a Serpent; ſometimes 
again with a Patera in one Hand, and the Serpent in 
the other; ſometimes leaning upon a Pillar, round 
which a Serpent alſo twines. The Cock, an Animal 
conſecrated to this God, whoſe. Vigilance figures that 

uality which Phyſicians ought to have, is ſometimes 
at the Feet of his Statues, and he is once repreſented 
holding one of them in his Hand. Secrates, we know, 
when dying, ſays to thoſe who ſtood around him in 
his laſt Moments, Me owe 4 Cock to Eſculapius, give it 
without Delay. Hygieia, who often accompanies her 
Father in the Monuments of him now remaining, ap- 
pears like a young Woman, commonly holding a Ser- 

ent in one Hand, anda Paters'i in the other; ſome- 
times the Serpent drinks out of the Patera; ſome- 
* he twines about the whole Body of the Goddeſs. 
veleſphorus is always drawn like a young Man, and 
ich a ſingular Habit. *Tis a long Robe that covers 
his whole Body, inſomuch that the Arms are not to 
be ſeen : He has upon his Head a Kind of Cowl, ſo 
that nothing but his Face is left uncovered, This 


Habit is almoſt in every Thing like that of the 
Camal- 
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Camaldoli, This Attire contains, no Doubt, ſome 
Myſtery : But whether it ſignified that Patients ought 
to be well covered, or ſome other Thing, is what we 
cannot determine. Laſtly, Med:trina, whole Name comes 
from mederi, or medela, Cure, or, ts cure, was ano- 
ther Goddeſs of Phyſick, whom Varro and Feſtus in- 
forms us to have been worſhipped at Rome : The prin- 
cipal Ceremony of her Feaſt, called Meditrinalia, con- 
ſiſted in taſting new Wine, as a Beginning of Health; 
the Pontiff of the God Mars, called Flamen Martiahs, 
recited with a loud Voice this Form, New Wine is to 


be drunk, and the old as a Remedy. 


SALUS, or the Goddeſs of HEALTH. 


As Health itſelf is undeniably the principal Bleſſing 
of Life, after having ſpoke of the Gods who were 


worſhipped in order to obtain it, I ſhall ſay a Word 


or two of her. The Romans, who had made a Divi- 


nity of her under the Name of Salus, conferred upon 

her a particular Worſhip. Cicero, Plim, and others, 

make frequent Mention of Temples conſecrated to 

this Goddeſs, and Titus Livius ſpeaks of one which 
was erected to her by Junius Babulo the Cenſor, near 
one of the Gates of the City; which, for that Reaſon, 
was called the Gate of Health, Salutaris. As the An- 
tients ſpeak frequently of the Augury of Health, and 
Cicero thus expreſſes himſelf to that Purpoſe, Salutem 
populi ſacerdotes augurantor; *tis proper to take Notice 
that the Prieſts of that College had arrogated to them- 
ſelves the ſole Privilege of ſupplicating the Gods for the 
Health of every Particular, and of the whole State, 


as if every one could not aſk it for himſelf. Dion (1) 


informs us, that the Day ſet apart for that Ceremony 
of the Augurs was very ſolemn; and as it was one of 
the neceſſary Conditions, that no Army had ſet out 
from Rome during the Year, and that they were in the 
Enjoyment of a profound Peace, it often happened 


that they were a long Time before they could take the 


Auguries of Health, | 
| — = | CHAN 


(1) Lib. 3. 
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C H AP. | VI. | + 

Of certain Gods peculiar to the Greeks, and ſome 

| People in Aſia Minor and the Illes. 


MON the Gods whom I am to ſpeak of in this 
Chapter, there were ſame topical, or ſuch as 
were peculiar to certain Places; and others common, 
who were adored in ſeveral Places. Thoſe were com- 
monly called the Tytelar Gods, who were believed to 
take Care either of a Perſon, or Houſe or City, and 
wi ſometimes of a whole People, and who were honoured 
with a particular Worſhip. Servius upon that Verſe 
where Virgil calls Apollo the Guardian of Soracte, Cu- 
feos Soractis Apollo (1), obſerves that thoſe topical Gods 
were appropriated to a particular Country. Each 
Country had one or two of them, Thus Afarte 
| was the topical Divinity of the Syrians ; Diſares and 
| | Diony/ius of the Arabians; Maraci of the Inhahitants 
1 of Minture in Italy; Tibilinus of the People of No- 
| | ricum; Delventinus of the Cruſtumenians; Ancharita of 
ll the Aculans. Such again was Minerva at Athens; Ju- 
hi n at Samos and Carthage; Mars in Thrace, Venus at 
Cythera ; Paphos and Amathus, &c. Taunus to the La- 
tins; Saucus to the Sabines; Fenelles to the People of 
Aquileia ; Laphiſtius to the Archomentans ; Tenes to the 
IShabitants' of Tenedas; Vulcan at Lemnos; Bacchus at 
| Naxos; Apollo at Delphos; among the Carians, Lagdo- 
Wi nia; Tuiſton and Velleda to the Germans; Eſus to the 


F Gauls, The Romans, as we are told by Macrobius (2), 
1 had alſo their tutelar Gods; and whenever they 
1 beſieged a City, they were ſure, according ro. Phyy, 
nm to call forth the Patron God of that City, by a 
4 Prieſt whom they brought along with them for that 
f End, who, with ſome Forms, exhorted him to quit 
1 his Reſidence, and come into their Camp, and then 
1 into their City, where he ſhould be honoured in ano- 
| ther Manner than he was in that waere he had choſen. 


to reſide (a). 
As 
(1) Zn. I. 11. (2) Satur. c. 9. 


{@) See what has been ſaid of Evocations in the firſt Volume. 
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As all theſe Gods are known, and as I have arty | 


ſpoke 2 them, I go on to a who are leſs noted, 


POE. 
4 begin with Sqfpolis 1 the God of the Elans, whom | 


aufg fpeaks of (1); and as he is the only one of 
the Antients who informs ys of him, I fhall copy his 


Account of him. This Author, after he has told us 


that Lucina had a Temple at Olympia, and a Prieftefs 


who miniſtred to her, adds, Sofipo Is had alfa his, 
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who 1s bound to ſtrict Chaſtity. »Tis ſhe that 
makes all the neceſſary Purifications, and offers to 
the God, according to the Manner of the Eleans, 
a Kind of Cake knead with Honey. In the Fore- 
part of the Temple, for the Temple js double, there 
is an Altar dedicated to Zzcina, and thither the 
Men have free Acceſs; farther in, is the Place 
where S//polis is adored ; no Body enters thither but 
the Pricftefs, and ſhe too, before ſhe exerciſes her 
Miniftry, covers her Head and her Face with 2 
white Veil, The Virgins and Matrons remain in 
the Temple of Lucina, where they fing a Hymn, and 
burn Perfumes jn Honour of Sofipolis | ; but they 
uſe no Wine in their Libations. Ta ſwear by Sgf- 
polis, is to the Eleaus an inviolable Oath. 

« As for this God, continues the Authar, the Ele- 
aus give the following Account of him. The . 


| cadians having invad — Elis, the Elzans marched a- 


ginſt them; and when they were upon the Point 
of giving Bittle, a Woman preſented herſelf to 
them, having a Child upon the Breaſt, and told 


them, that Child would fight for them. He was 


ſet naked upon the Head of the Army, and pre- 
ſently was ſeen to transform himſelf into a Serpent, 


a Prodigy which terrified the Enemy, and obliged ; 


them to fly. As by this Adventure Elis was faved, 
ſo they gave the Name of 59% fpolis to the Child (2), 
and built him the Temple we have now mentioned, 
in that very Spot where, after transforming himſelf 


into a Serpent, he had diſappeared, As Lucina, no 
; „Doubt, 


(1) In Eli. (2) Saviour of the City. 
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« Doubt, had preſided over the Birth of this wonder- 
5 ful Child, ſo they ſet apart for her a Part of the Edi- 
c fice, and of the Sacrifices that were therein offered.” 

We may reaſonably believe that this pretended God 
owes his Original to ſome Stratagem of the Eleans, 
who having expoſed a Child upon the Head of their 
Army, and afterwards ſubſtituted in his Place a Ser- 


- pent, reported the Miracle, which put the Arcadians 


into Conſternation, and obliged them to fly, in which 
there is nothing at all ſurprizing: But what is not a 
little ſo, is, ; Pauſamas, the Compiler of it, 
who did not mind much what he had wrote before, | 
fpeaks once more, and in the fame Book of this God; 


and without reflecting, or referring to the Account he 


had given of him juſt before, ſays; © At Elis is to be 
«« ſeen a Temple of Fortune, and by it a little Chapel, 
< where divine Honours are paid to Sgſpolis: He is 


* repreſented from an Apparition in a Dream, under 


* the Form of a Child with a Habit of divers Co- 
ce fours, and ſprinkled with Stars, holding in one 
00 Hand a Cornucopia.” 

EMITHE A. 

Here again is another Divinity who was only known 
at. Caſtabe, a City in Caria; namely Emithea, whoſe 
Hiſtory I ſhall here relate as we have it from Diodorus 
Siculus, the more willingly that I know no other De- 
mi-Goddeſs in Paganiſm but herſelf. All Greece was 
full of Demi-gods and Heroes, and of Temples erec- 
ted to them; but as for Demi-Goddeſſes, they had none 
but the three Siſters I am going to ſpeak of. There 


js, fays the Author now named (1), in the City of 


« Caſtabe (a), a Temple of Emithea, whoſe Hiſtory is 
te variouſly related: But the Manner moſt followed by 
* the Inhabitants of the City is as follows. Staphilus and 


« Chryfathemis had three Daughters, Malpadia, Rhoio, 


* and Paribenia. Rhoio, with whom Apollo fell in Love, 
« proved with Child, and her Father perceiving it, 
«* ſhut her up in a Cotter, and threw her into the Sea, 

| ce In | 


8 L 


. 
15 4. Tis probably Caſtabala. See la Martiniere. 
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In the Interim, as the other two Siſters were one Day 
keeping their Father's Wine, a Gift lately conferred 
upon Men, they fell aſleep, and ſome Swine having 
broke the Veſſel wherein it was contained, it was 
ſpilt to the laſt Drop. Theſe two Daughters fearing 
their Father's Wrath, went to the Sea Shore, and 
there threw themſelves down head long. Apollo, 
who intereſted himſelf in them for their Siſter's Sake, 
ſupported them in their Fall, and tranſported them 
into two ſeveral Cities: Partbenia to Bubaſtis, where 
ſhe has her Temple and her Worſhip, and Malpa- 
dia to Caſtabe, where this Protection of the God 
procured her the Name of Emithea, Demi-Godlefs, 
and the Veneration of all the Inhabitants of the 
Country. In Commemoration of the Wine ſpilt, 
Offerings are made to her of that Liquor mixed 
with Honey, and no Man who has ate Pork, or 
who has touched 1t, is permitted to enter into the 
Temple of Emithea, The Honours of this Tem- 
ple grew in Proceſs of Time to ſuch a Degree, that 
not only 1s it in ſingular Veneration in the Country, 
but People even come from a great Diſtance to of- 
fer there certain Sacrifices, and to make rich Dona- 
tions. Nay more, the Per/ians, who are Maſters 
of Aja, and who pillaged all the Temples of the 
Greeks, had a Reſpect for this. The very Free- 
booters, who account nothing ſacred, have always 


*< abſtained from touching its Treaſures, though this 


Temple being without Walls might be rifled with 
all Security. This Diſtinction is founded upon the 
common Intereſt of Mankind; for ' tis alledged 
that all the Sick who ſleep there, are cured upon 
their awaking, and that ſeveral have been delivered 
there from ſtrange and incurable Maladies. We are 
eſpecially told that the Goddeſs 1s propitious to 
Women who have hard and dangerous Labour in 
Child-bearing. Accordingly her Temple is full of 
Marks of Gratitude that have been brought thither 


at all Times: A Depoſitum better ſecured by Re- 
| * ligion 
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„ ligion common to all, than it would be by Walls 
«+ and Guards.” _ | | 
„ AM £60080 3 
Follows à topical God adored in a Part of Li- 
Ha, who owes his Divinity to a Stratagem, namely 
 Pſapho, who having taught ſome Birds theſe Words; 
Plapha is @ great God, let them looſe into the Woods, 
where they repeated theſe Words ſo often, that People 
were induced thereby to deify him after his Death. 
The famous Hanna, the Caribaginian General, tried 
the ſame Artifice, as we are told by Elian, but the 
Birds ill- trained were no ſooner let fly into the Woods 
than they reſumed their uſual Chattering (1), and thus 
he was baulked of his Hopes. 
CAR ME LUS. 

The Hrians who dwelt in the Confines of Mount 
Carmel, had a God named Carmelus, whom Tacitus 
(a) plainly diſtinguiſhes from the Mountain. This 
God, tis true, had no Temple, but there was an Altar 
conſecrated to him. It was one of his Prieſts, named 
Rafilius, foretold Yeſpa/ran that he was to be Emperor. 

| O G OA. 
Ogca was another God adored by the Carians, eſpe- 
cially in the City Mylaſſus : But all we know about him 
is this ſingle Circumſtance which we have in Pauſanias 
(2), that the Sea, which was thought to paſs under the 
Temple of this God, overflowed it ſometimes z but 
that Author fays the fame of the Temple of Neptune 
Hippius, which was near Mantinæa, and of that which 
the ſame God had in the Citadel of Athens. *Tis pro- 
bable that Ogoa was the Name which the Mhlaſſians 
gave to the God of the Sea, As for thoſe pretend- 
ed Inundations whereof one was ſo fatal to Epythus, 
the Son of Hippotous, that he loſt his Sight by it, 
and within a few Days after his Life too (3), it was the 
Playing of ſome Piece of Water-work which the Prieſts 
1 f had 

(1) var. Hiſt. . 

(a] Eſt inter Judæam Syriamque Carmelus, ita vocant montem 
Deumque; nec ſimulachrum Deo, aut Templum, ſic tradidere ma- 


jores: Aram tantum & reverentiam. Tac. I. 17. 
(2) In Arc. (3) Id. ib. 
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had invented to procure greater Reſpect to the God 
whom they ſerved. 

AP H E A. 


Aphea was a Divinity adored by the b int at 
the ſame Time by the Cretans, as we leatn from the 
ſame Pauſanias (1) who thus gives the Hiſtory of her. 
In the fame Iſland, ſays he, we find a Temple confe- 
crated to the Goddeſs 4 Aphea, in Honour of whom 
Pindar has compoſed an Ode for the Eginetæ. The 
Cretans have an antient Tradition concerning this God- 
deſs, and pretend that Carmanor had a Son named Eu- 
batus, and that of Jupiter and Carmis the Daughter of 
this Eubatus was born Britomartis, who delighting in 
nothing but rambling and hunting, was beloved by 
Diana, but to ſhun the Purſuits of Minos, who was 
deſperately in Love with her, ſhe threw herſelf into 
the Sea, and fell into Fiſhers Nets. Her Protectreſs 
at laſt put her into the Number of the Gods, The 
Eginetæ to whom ſhe appeared, worſhipped' her from 
that Time under the Name of Aphea, while in Crete 
ſhe goes under the Name of Dictynna, a Name derived 
from the Nets into which ſhe fell. This Goddefs, m 
ſhort, is the fame with Diana, worſhipped under diffe- 
rent Names. | 

Z 

The Thracians and the Getes, as we learn from He. 
rodotus (2), had alſo a God who was peculiar to them- 
ſelves, and ſerved them inſtead of all others. This 
was Zamolxis their great Legiſlator, whoſe Hiſtory de- 
ſerves a Place here. Thoſe who inhabit along the 
Coaſts of the Helleſpont informed Herodotus that Za- 
molxis had been Slave to Pythagoras Son of Muzſear- 
chus ; and that after having obtained his Liberty, he 
acquired great. Riches, and returned into his own 
Country. His principal View was to poliſh a rude 
People, and make them live after the Manner of the 
Jonians. In order to bring this about, he built a 
ſtately Palace, where he regaled all the Inhabitants of 
the City by Turns, inſinuating to them, during the 

Repalt, 


() In Corinth. (2) L. 4. c. 94, & 93. 
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Repaſt, that they who lived as he did were to be im- 

mortal, and that after having payed the Tribute which 
all Men owe to Nature, they were to be received 
into a Region of Delight, where they ſhould eternal- 
ly enjoy a happy Life : All the while he. had People 
employed in building a Chamber under Ground, and 
having ſuddenly diſappeared, he ſhut himſelf up there, 
and lived concealed for three Years. His People 
mourned for him as dead, but in the Beginning of 
the fourth Year he ſhewed himſelf again, and this pre- 
tended Miracle ſtruck his Countrymen ſo, that they 
were diſpoſed to beliqve all that he had ſaid ta them. 
He was at laſt acified, and every one was perſuaded 
that after Death he was going to dwell with this 
God. They laid before him their Exigencies, and 
ſent to conſult him every five Years. The Manner, in 
ſhort, how they did it, no leſs cruel than odd, proves 
that Zamolxis at his Death had not civilized them a 
great deal. When they had ſingled out the Man who 
was to go and lay their Wants before the God, one 
was employed in holding three Javelins upright, while 
others held the Deputy by the Feet, and threw him 
up in the Air, that he might fall down upon the 
Points of thoſe Weapons. If he was pierced by them, 
the God was thought propitious to them ; and if he 
did not die, he was cruelly reproached, and treated 
as a Miſcreant. Then chooſing out another Deputy, 
they diſpatched him to Zamolxis, without ſubjecting 
him to the ſame Trial. When the Weather was rough 
and boiſterous, the fame People let fly their Arrows 
againſt Heaven, as it were to brave him who was the 
Author thereof, declaring they did not believe in any 
other Gods but Zamolxis. Herodotus, from whom I 


| have this Narrative, after having told us that he did 


not believe all the Circumſtances of it, though he 
could not but aſſent to the Truth of the Story in 
eneral, adds that he was at leaſt perſuaded that Za- 


molxis lived long before Fytbagoras. 
4D RA. 
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AI DRAM US. 

If we may give Credit to Plutarch (1), Adramus was 
alſo a God peculiar to Sicih; and the City Arama, which 
bore his Name, was 1n a ſpecial Manner conſecrated to 
him, though this God was likewiſe in high Veneration 
through the whole Iſland. | 
 CONISALUS, ORTHONA, and TYCHON. 

All that we know of Coniſalus, Orthona, and Tychon, 


is, that they were three Divinities peculiar to the Athe- 


nians, whoſe Worſhip, as we are told by Strabo, fe- 
ſembled that of Priapus. 
TANAFS:. 
The ſame Author informs us that Tanais was alſo a Di- 
vinity peculiar to the Armenians ; that the Slaves of both 
Sexes were conſecrated to him; that even the People 


of better Rank offered to him their Daughters, who, ſo 


ſoon as they were conſecrated to this God, were autho- 


riſed by the Law to proſtitute themſelves to the firſt 


Comer, until the Time of their Marriage, and that 
this Conduct by no Means prevented the Addreſſes of 
Suitors. 
| * 

Of all the Antients I know none but Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (2), that makes Mention of the God Beſſas, or 
Beſas, worſhipped at Aida, a City ſituated in the Ex- 
tremity of Thebais. This God, adds the Author, de- 
livered Oracles, and had a peculiar Worſhip paid him 
in that City, of which he was the tutelar Deity. 

AUXESIA and DAMIA. 

As it is the ſame Herodotus (3) informs us of Auxefia 

and Damia, whom Pauſanias (4) names Lamia, poſſibly 


through an Error of the Copier, I ſhall ſet down the 


Account of them as we have it in that Author. The 
Epidaurians, whoſe Territory was grown barren, went 
to conſult the Oracle of Delphos, which informed them 
that the Barrenneſs would never ceaſe till they had con- 
ſecrated two Statues to Auxe/ia and Damia, that thoſe 
Statues were to be of Olive-Wood. As no Country 
in Greece but Attica cultivated thoſe Trees, the Epidau- 

| ; T1GHS 
(1) Parall, (2) L. 19. (3) L. 5. (4) Loc. cit. 
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rians treated with the Athenians, who granted them 
what they demanded, on Condition that they would 
come every Year and offer Sacrifice to Minerva Po- 
kas and to Erechtbeus. The Statues were made, the 
Barrenneſs ceaſed, and the Epidanrians fulfilled their 
Paction. But ſome Time after the Eginetæ having car- 
ried off thoſe Statues, they would no longer ſubmit to 
the Neceſſity of going to hens to offer the wonted 
Sacrifices, alledging they had fulfiled the Treaty fo 
long as they had the Statues in their Poſſeſſion, but 
that now they were to have Recourle to the Egęine- 
te. The Athenians ſent to enquire at theſe whether 
they would fulfil the Condition preſcribed to the Epi- 
daurians, and upon their Refuſal they prepared to carry 
off by Force the Statues of the two Goddeſſes, who 


being pleaſed with their Situation, reſiſted all the Ef- 


forts of the Raviſhers, changed their Attitude, fell 
upon their Knees, and from that Time have always 
remained in that Poſture. Herodotus adds, that he had 
much ado to believe this laſt Article, and I ſuppoſe 
he will find many Des of his Mind. 

As this Hiſtorian ſays nothing of the Origine of 
theſe two Goddeſſes, we muſt apply for that to the Te- 
Zemans, who paid them religious Worſhip. Accord- 
ing to them (1) they were two young Virgins, who 
came from Crete to Trezene at a Time when that 
City was divided into two contrary Factions. They 
were the Victims of Sedition, and the People, who had 
no Reſpect for any thing, ſtoned them to Death. To 
make ſome Sort of Reparation for this Crime, they 
celebrated ever ſince an annual Feſtival called the La- 
Ppidation. 1 . 

LS CO GONDLT Le 
The Greeks had alſo a kind of Gods they called Zo. 
gonoi, as much as to ſay Animal-born. Proclus is he 
who makes Mention of them. They were believed to 
have Power to prolong Liſe: The Rivers and the run- 
ning Waters were eſpecially conſecrated to them; I 
know not whether Jupiter was of the Number of _ 
_ Gods, 


(1) Pauſ. in Corinth. 


Zo. 
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theſe Gods, ſince Hefjchins gives him the Epithet of 


PRODOMET. 
We find alſo in the Mythology of the ſame People 


the Gods Prodomei, who preſided over the Conſtruc- 


tion of Edifices, and were invoked before laying the 
Foundations. Pauſanias (1) is he who informs us of 
them, This learned Writer ſpeaking of the Mega- 
rians ſays, There you will ſee the ſacred Hearth of 
“ the Gods called Prodomei, to whom Megareus facri- 
« ficed before he laid the Foundations of the new 
« Walls with which he encompaſſed his City.” 


De Pure Gods. | 
The Arcadians beſtowed a peculiar Worſhip upon 
the Gods named Kz3zpo7, the pure Gods. Pauſanias, 


who makes Mention of them, and ſays it was by them 


the moſt ſolemn Oaths were taken among that Peo- 
ple, adds at the ſame Time that he did not know them. 


ANTITHE TL 
Arnobius, T believe, is the only one who ſpeaks of 
the Gods called Antitbei; theſe were evil Genii, whom 
the Magicians invoked, and who were- only dexterous 
at doing Miſchief. The fame Magicians alſo invoked 


the Gods called Devi, but theſe, according to * 


chius, were not bad Genii. 


The Goaddeſſes POTNIADES $. 
The Greeks had alſo in Veneration a kind of God- 


deſſes Potniades, ſo called from the City Potnia, who 


were capable only to inſpire Madneſs (2); and we are 


told to this Purpoſe that there was a Well in that City 


of Beotia, whoſe Water made the Horſes of the Coun- 
try mad, if they drank of it (a). The Inhabitants of 
that City offered at a certain Seaſon of the Year an an- 
nual Sacrifice to thoſe Goddeſſes (3), and let go ſome 
ſucking Pigs, which were faid to be found again the 
e Year near Dodona. But ſince Paufanias, wha 

Vor. III. | N relying 


0G) In Attic. (2) Marip3por 
(a) Hefychius thinks the Name of thoſe Goddeſſes was that of 

the Bacchantes and Menades. 
(3) Pauſ. in Beot. 
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relates it, di believes this laſt Circumſtance himſelf, 1 
reckon every Reader will be of his Mind. 

1 CARAREP EDS. 

Taraxippus was a miſchievous Genius, whoſe Statue 
ſerved for no other Purpoſe in the Stadia of Olympia, 
but to affright the Horſes that paſſed by, and this 
God was peculiar to the Eleans (1); but of him we 
have ſpoke elſewhere. 

CARUS. 
The City Phaſelis in Pamphilia had alſo a peculiar 
Deity, called Cabrus, to whom they offered little ſalted 
Fiſhes as a Sacrifice. Suidas, who makes an Iſland of 
this City, names this God Calabrus, and Eraſmus, in 
the Proverb of the Sacrifices of the Phaſelians, Caprus. 
ALABANDYU S: 

The Inhabitants of Alabanda, a City in Caria, paid 

a peculiar Worſhip to Alabandus their F ounder, and he 
was the firſt of their Divinities. His Mother was call- 
ed Callirhoe;, and when he had won the Prize of the 
Race, they gave him the Name of Alabandus ; for as 
Stephanus ſays (2), the Carians call a Horle Ala, and 
Victory Bafida. Cicero (3), who lets us know what 
— — the A had for this God, adds that 
Stratonicus tired of the Praiſes which the Carians were 
inceſſantly beſtowing on their Founder, to the Neglect 
of Hercules, whom they would not own, anſwered 
them: Well! let Aabandus be my Enemy, but may 
Hercules be yours. 

TEN ES. 

T enes, the Son of that Cygnus of whom we have 
ſpoke in the Hiſtory of Phaeton, for having built the 
City Tenes in the Iſland which from him got the Name 
of Tenedos, became the great Divinity of the Inhabi- 
tants of that Iſland, as we learn from Cicero (4) in that 
Paſſage where he is reproaching Yerres for having paid 
ſo little Reſpect to the moſt ſacred Things, that he 
had even ſlole away the Statue of that God. Strabo(5), 
I know, treats the Account of Tenes as fabulous; but 

tis 


5 Pauſ. in Eliac. .- In Alab. ON: De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 
(4) In Verrem. (5) L | 
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tis not the leſs true that the People of Tenedoſ adored 

him as a God, as appears by their Medals. As to 

which the Reader may conſult a Proverb of Eraſmus 
(1), Servius (2); and Lylio Gyraldi, 

C 0 | 

The Sicyonians, as we are told by Pauſanias (3); had 

a Goddeſs whom they named Coronis. Lylio Gyraldi 

alledges this Author does not let us know whether 

this was the Mother of Eſculapius, mentioned by Ovid, 

or ſome other; that he only ſays ſhe had no Temple 


and when the Seaſon of offering Sacrifices to her was 


come, ſhe was carried into that of Pallas. But this 
learned Mythologiſt doubtleſs had forgot that Pauſa- 
nias having ſpoke in the ſame Book of Coronis Eſcu- 
lapius's Mother, whom Diana put to Death, as has 
been faid in the Hiſtory of that God ; and then mak- 
ing. mention of the Temple which Alexander built in 
Sicyon in Honour of his Grandfather Eſculapius, as al- 
ſo of the Statue of Hygieia, and that of Coronis, there 
is no Doubt but that he meant it of the Mother of 


that God. : | 
1 8 EVEMEARI OR | 
The Sicyonians had two other Goddeſſes; at leaſt a 
God and a Demi-God; who were peculiar to them- 
ſelves, namely Evemerion and Alexanor. Pauſanias (4) 
ſpeaking of them lets us know, that every Day after 
Sum ſetting, the firſt was worſhipped as a God, and the 
other as a Demi-God. a 
3 L‚ ES 1 
The Siciliaus acknowledged Adephagia, the Goddeſs 
of Gluttony; and if we may believe Elian (5), ſhe had 
a Temple wherein was lodged the Statue of Ceres. Ci- 
cero tells us, that they alſo worſhipped as a Goddefs the 
City Himera (6). We know nothing of Automatia, or. 
Chance, but that Timoleon built her a Temple; nor of 
Er gane adored as a Divinity by the Delcendants of Phi- 
dias; as we learn from Pauſanias; nor of the Gemetylli- 
N 2 des, 
2 Tera A Fęœrbo. W In Corinth. 
a) Ex Corinth: (5) Var. Hitt: l. f. c 27. (6) In Var. 
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des, who, according to the ſame Author (1), had their 
Statues at Athens by that of Venus Colias. 

The Good God, or the Good Genius. | 

They paid Adoration to another God, or rather to a 

Genius called A'ye90g Yee, the Good God, or the Good Ge- 


nius. His Temple, as Pauſanias tells us (2), was on 


the left of the Highway that led to Mount Menalus. 


This God was invoked by the Drunkards, which has 


made him be ſometimes confounded with Bacchus. 


NECESSITY and VIOLENCE. 

What we know of Neceſſity and Violence, is, that their 
Temple, according to Pauſanias (3), was in the Citadel 
of Corinth. | 
DEUS N 

Plutarch informs us (4), that Lycurgus put Laughter, 
Riſus, into the Number of the Gods. Pauſanias too 
makes mention of him (5), and ſays that ſome People 
in Theſſaly celebrated his Feſtival with Gayety perfectly 


| ſuitable to this God. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendſhip whom the Greeks name Pn, was a God- 
dels of whom the Antients take little Notice, and we 
know not whether ſhe had Temples and Altars. Nor 
has Time preſerved any Monument of her. However 
Lylio Gyraldi (6) quotes a Fragment of ſome Hebrew 
Sentences tranſlated with the Scholia, where we find 
theſe Words: ** The Romans repreſented Friendſhip as 
a young Woman, with the Head bare, clad in a 
& coarſe Attire, and below theſe Words written, Death 
* and Life, while upon her Fore-head was this Inſcrip- 
© tion, Summer and Winter: She had her Breaſt nak- 
ed, as far as the Seat of the Heart, where her Hand 
5 pointed, and theſe Words were inſcribed, Far and 
* Near;” Symbols which figured that true Friendſhip 
never decays, that ſhe is equally the ſame in all Seaſons, 
in Preſence or Abſence, in Life or Death; that ſhe ex- 
poſes herſelf to every Danger to ſerve her F riend, and 
keeps nothing ſecret from him. 

All 


i) In Attic. (2).In Attic. (3) In Corinth. (4) In Lycurgo, | 
{5) This Author calls him TeAwTSs wes. (0) nt. 1. 


* 
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All that we know of the Goddeſs Favour, is that 
Apelles had drawn an excellent Picture of her. 

PN 

Prayers, according to Hefiod (1), were Fupiter*s 
Daughters, moaning Siſters who were repulſed oftner 
than they were heard. Homer, in the Speech of Phe- 
” to Achilles (2), gives a charming Deſcription of 

em : | 


Pray'rs are Jove*s Daughters, of celeſtial Race; 
Lame are their Feet, and wrinkled is their Face ; 
With humble Mien and with dejefted Eyes, 
Conſtant they follow where Injuſtice flies : 
Injuſtice fwift, erect, and unconſin' d, 
Sweeps the wide Earth, and tramples er Mankind, 
While Pray*rs, to heal her Wrongs, move flow behind. 
Who hears theſe Daughters of almighty Jove, 
For him they mediate to the Throne above s _ 
When Man rejects the humble Suit they make, 
The Sire revenges for the Daughter*s Sake 
From Jove commiſſion'd, fierce Injuſtice then 
Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting Men. 

' Pope's Iliad IX. 624. 


The Mythologiſts give ſeveral Explications of this 
Allegory : But it requires no great Penetration to find 
out that Homer calls Prayers lame, becauſe they come 
not always juſt after the Injury that occaſions them; 
that they are wrinkled and have downcaſt Eyes, to 


denote how apt Men are to defer Repentance, and 
how humble at laſt when they want to make their 
Peace with the offended Party, | | 


POVERTY ea te V | 
Arrian (3) informs us that the Gadarians adored Po- 


verty together with the Arts, which they joined in the 
fame Worſhip, becauſe Poverty is indeed the Mother of 
Invention. Plautus, in the Prologue to one of his 


Comedies (4), makes this Goddeſs one of the Perſons in 
N 3 . the 


(1) Theog. (2) H. 9. De Exp. Alex. (4) In Trim. 
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the Play, and ſays that ſhe was the Daughter of De- 
bauchery. Plato, as has been ſaid elſewhere, makes 
Love to be her Son. Ts _ 


CHAT. 
Of ſome Gods peculiar to the Romans, 


T3 EFORE we come to thoſe Gods who were 
little known out of Rome, *tis neceſſary to give a 
compendious View of the Roman Religion, and of the 
ſeveral Changes it underwent from Romulus to the laſt 
Pagan Emperors. I faid at the Beginning of this 
Volume, that the Romans, after having adopted al- 
molt all the Gods of the Greeks, and of moſt of the 
Nations which they had conquered, had alſo filled up 
their Kalendar with Numbers of others that were pe- 
culiar to themſelves ; and that thus the Theology of 
this People was of all others in the Pagan World the 
moſt encumber'd with Ceremonies and Superſtition. 
But at the fame Time, we are to remark, that all 
thoſe Additions were made at different Times, and 
that if we conſider this Religion in its Rife, it was 
much more ſimple, and more free from Superſtitions 
than it was in latter Ages. 
I begin with conſidering it in the Time of Romulus; 
for though that Prince ſeems to have been taken up 
in little elſe but War, and in ſettling the new City, 
he did not, however, wholly neglect the Affairs of 
Religion: My Authority is Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (1), 
who ſays, he rejected all the Poetical Syſtem of the 
Greek Theology. He found that their Fables con- 
tained Things mean, childiſh, and injurious to the 
Divinity; that had a Tendency, in a Word, to cor- 
rupt weak and vulgar Minds, Mere Mortals, added 
Romulus, would even bluſh to be taxed with the Fol- 
lies they have not ſcrupled to impute to their Gods; 
or were they to be honour'd in ſuch a licentious and 
diſſolute Manner as theſe Gods of theirs are. Thus 
that Prince, much more in the Character of a Philo- 
5 1 „„  -» 
(1) Ant. Rom. I. 1. | 


„ 
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ſopher than might have been expected from his Edu- 
cation, did accuſtom his new Subjects to form magni- 


| ficent Ideas of the ſupreme Being, and to ſcorn all 


thoſe Fictions that nurſe up Ignorance, and Credu- 
lity its inſeparable Companion. Hence, probably 
ſprung that Contempt which the Romans had for the 
Greeks, a Contempt which ſuited both with the Rough- 
neſs of their Manners, and their inbred Averſion to 
all Kind of Servitude. | 

But I ſhall quote this ingenious Hiſtorian's own 
Words, were it for no more but to give a quite other 
Notion of Romulus than we are apt to conceive of that 
firſt King of Rome. I cannot ſufficiently admire, 
« ſays Diony/ius, that the Characters of ſo extenſive 
«© Wiſdom ſhould dwell in o. Man. Romulus was 
* perſuaded, that the Proſperity of States depended 
upon thoſe great Principles, whereof moſt Politici- 
ans take Advantage, butfew know how to carry them 
«& into Execution. Above all Things, he ſaid it was 
* neceſſary to be in Friendſhip with the Gods, be- 
<« cauſe Proſperity was the uſual Reſult of their Fa- 
&« your and Protection. Thus Romulus bent all his 
Care towards the Execution of this great Scheme, 
« and began with the Worſhip of the Gods, He 


built them Temples and Altars, ſet up their Sta- 


* tues, expoſed their Images, which he adorned with 
«© Marks of their Power, and Symbols proper to keep. 
« up the Memory of their Benefits. He inſtituted 
<« Feaſts in honour of each God, Sacrifices and various 
<« Ceremonies proportioned to the Manner in which 


„they would be worſhipped. He appointed pub- 


lick Solemnities, where all the People, laying aſide 
their Work, were obliged to give Attendance + 


<« But that he might do nothing but in Conformity 
f the antient Uſages, he conſulted what was moſt 


* ſacred, and moſt univerſally received in the Reli- 


“ gion of the Greeks, As for the Fables that are full 


of infamous Detractions, making the Gods the Au- 


* thors of the moſt foul and enormous Crimes, he 
&* rejected them all with Abhorrence; not only as fri. 
5 N 4 __ © vn”. 
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& volous and impertinent, but alſo as ſo many Impi- 
„ eties, which Cobjeted the Gods to Paſſions where- 
ce of Men ought to be aſhamed. By this Means he 
& accuſtomed the Romans never to think or ſpeak of 
& the Divinity but with Reverence, inſtead of believ- 
* ing the Gods capable of fhametul Actions, with 
& which ſome Fables have charged them.” 

s We don't find in the Books of thoſe Times, that 
© the Sons of Cælus made their Father impotent; that 
ec Saturn devoured his Children for fear that they 
* ſhould raviſh his Crown from him; that Jupiter de- 
& throned Saturn, and kept him confined | in the Pri- 
& ſons of Tartarus : No Mention there of the Battles 
& of the Gods, nor of their Wounds, their Chains, 

and Exile: No mournful Feaſts are there to be 
8 ſeen, nor doleful Ceremonies, where is nothing but 
« Tamentation, ſhedding Tears, and diſconſolate 
Mothers, complaining of the Cruelty of the Gods. 
« As degenerate as the Romans are at preſent, we 
e find not among them a Repreſentation of the Co- 
<. rybantes : Thoſe ſecret Aſſemblies, thoſe nocturnal 
* Ramblings of the Bacchanals, thoſe ſhocking Free- 
<£ doms of both Sexes, in Places of the greateſt Sancti- 
te ty and Veneration, are abſolutely baniſhed from 
de their Manners.” ? 

The ſame Hiſtorian owns, however, that in his 
Time they gave greater Indulgence to thoſe Grecian 
Fables ; they alledge, ſays he Tronically, that under 
enigmatical Figures they conceal the moſt ſurpriſing 
Wonders, and comprehend Things of a very profound 
Meaning. I ſhall not examine, continues he, whe- 
ther this Opinion is founded upon, good Grounds, or 
if they. who' propagate it, don't endeavour to blind- 
fold themſelves. All I mall ſay here is, that every 

one is not able to find out that myſterious and hidden 
Meaning. ls it to be thought, that the Populace have 
a Talent of divining ? When the Hiſtory of the 

| Gods worſhipped in Greece is delineated before them, 
they either deſpiſe them, when they ſee the Miſeries 
gn Py with which they are encompaſſed, or 


en- 
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encouraged by their Example, they give Way to the 
greateſt Irregularities. St. Auguſtine (1) names among 
the Gods adopted by Romulus, Janus, Fupiter, Mars, 
Picus, Faunus, Tyberinus and Hercules, Farther, that 
Prince was aſſiſted in what he did in favour of Reli- 
gion, by the Tuſcan Priefts, whom he had brought ta 
Rome and conſulted, undertaking nothing in that Af- 
fair but by their Deciſions,  _ | 

The peaceful Numa, in the long Quiet he enjoyed 
during his Reign, turned all his Views towards Reli- 
gion, and added to it a great Number of Ceremonies 
which he had learned from the Sabines, among whom 
he was born. As the Principles upon which he found- 
ed them were much the ſame with thoſe of Pyibhagoras, 
he is reckoned by ſome to have been a Diſciple of that 
Philoſopher. But this is a Miſtake, Pythagoras came 
not into Laly till about the End of the Reign of Tar- 
quin the Proud, and conſequently, *tis more reaſonable 
to think, that both the King and the Philoſopher had 
taken ſeveral of their Notions from the People that 
inhabited Latium, which will account for the Reſem- 
blance we have now mentioned, But whatever be in 
that, Numa had juſter Sentiments about the Divinity 
than thoſe who came after him, and being himſelf 
convinced of the Exiſtence and Neceſlity of an infinite. 
and unchangeable Being, he eaſily brought his Sub- 
jets to the ſame Conviction, He even perſuaded 
them that this Being had no corporeal Form, and 
that nothing was more abſurd than to attempt a Re- 
preſentation of him by Statues or by Paintings, there 
being no Proportion between Things Spiritual and 


Material. He alſo prohibited them from profaning 


his Altars by bloody Sacrifices, adding, that nothing 
was more unſeemly than to approach him with Hands 
embrued in the Blood they: had been ſhedding. Per- 
ſuaded, as we have it in Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus (2), 
that a State ſubſiſts and flouriſhes only by Induſtry and 
Religion, what he did in this laſt Article was as fol- 
lows. Firſt, he made no Alteration in the Ceremo- 
Ries which Romulus had wiſely inſtituted, adding tq 

I -- | them 

41) De Civ. Dei, I. 4. c. 23. (2) L. 1 | 
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them only what he thought his Predeceſſor had omit- 
ted. He conſecrated ſeveral Places to Divinities who 
had not till then been the Objects of Worſhip, erected 
Altars to them, built Temples, appointed Feſtival Days, 
and eſtabliſhed Prieſts to take Care of their Worſhip. 
He made Laws to point out the Duties of thoſe Mini- 
ters, and the ſacredneſs of their Profeſſion, to regulate 
the Uſage of the Ceremonies, the Practice of Expiati- 
ons, and the different Sorts of Worſhip that were to be 
paid to the Gods. As Romulus appeared to him to 
have had ſomething in him ſuperior to Man, he raiſed 
a Temple to him, and ordered the Founder of Rome 
to be worſhipped, under the Name of Quirinus, by ſo- 
lemn Sacrifices. The Prieſts named Curii, becauſe 
they were to be fixed in each Curia, had the Charge 
of the Sacrifices of the firſt Order that were offe 
publickly in behalf of thoſe Curie, Thoſe of the 
fecond Order were committed to the Prieſts whom 
the Greeks called Stephanophori, or Crown-Bearers, and 
the Romans, Flamines, ſo called from a Kind of Bonnet 
and fire-coloured Veil with which they covered their 
Heads. The Care of the Sacrifices of the third Order 
was given to the Celeres, created to ſerve the King as 
Life-guards ; and at the ſame Time commiſſioned to 
offer Sacrifices on certain Days. Thoſe of the fourth 
Order were committed to ſuch of the Prieſts as by 
their Stations were Interpreters of the Signs of the 
Heavens, and who applied them to Purpoſes for 
which they believed: them to be ſent by the Gods. 
Thofe Prieſts were by the Romans called Augurs, 
from one Part of their Profeſſion, relating to the 
Flight of Birds. The Veſtal Virgins deſtined for the 
Preſervation of the ſacred Fire, compoſed the fifth 
Order in this Hierarchy. The ſixth was filled up by 
the Salii, or the Prieſts of Mars, whom I have ſpoke 
of elſewhere (1). The ſeventh was for the Heralds 
at Arms, or the Peace-makers. Theſe Miniſters were 
_ choſen from the beſt Families, and their Prieſthood 
was during Life. As they were ſent in Time of War 
to bear the Words of Peace, Numa did not * 
| nem 


(1) Vol. 1. B. 3. and V. 3. B. 1. 
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them till he was obliged to take up Arms againſt the 
Fidenates, who had often inſulted the Romans, and 
made vaſt Devaſtation of their Lands. 

The Power of theſe Prieſts was very great, if we 
may give Credit to the Hiſtorian from whom 1 have 
theſe Particulars, ſince neither Peace nor War could be 


made but by their Determination. In fine, the laſt 


Part of Numa's Regulations concerning Religion, com- 
prehended the Sacrifices and Ceremonies that belonged 


to their Province who had the High- prieſthood united 


with the ſovereign Power, that is the Pontiff's. Mi- 


niſters and Umpires of the moſt important Affairs, 
they gave a final Decree in all Differences that aroſe on 


Points of Religion among private Perſons, Magiſtrates, 


and the Officers, who by their Prieſthood took Care 
of the Worſhip of the Gods. In like Manner in all 
that concerned divine Service, when there was nothing 
written in the public Regiſters, nor received by pub- 


lic Uſage, they had Power to paſs new Laws, to exa- 


mine into the Conduct of all thoſe who meddled with 
the ſacred Miniſtration, and eſpecially to watch over 
the ſubaltern Miniſters, that they might do nothing in 
their reſpective Functions contrary to Rule. Such 
were the Laws which Numa made for regulating di- 
vine Service; not to mention a vaſt many more, 
whence he found great Aſſiſtance in inſpiring the Ro- 
mans with the Love of Religion and Piety. 

The other Kings, Numa's Succeſſors, being wholly 


| engaged in War, made but few Alterations in Reli- 


gion, and new Divinities were only introduced upon 


| particular Occaſions, as ſhall be faid afterwards. 


This primitive Simplicity was but of ſhort Dura- 
tion; and Plutarch tells us, that the Romans were only 
ſeventy Years without having either Statues or Images 
of their Gods; Varro however reckons near two hun- 
_ Years ( a). The other Changes happened ſuc- 

ceſſively, 

{a) St. Auguſtine, in his Thirty firſt Chapter of his fourth Book 
de Civ. Dei, ſays, that Varro computed the Space of upwards of 
an hundred and ſeventy Years, and adds theſe remarkable Words 
of that learned Roman: And if the ſame Thing were obſerved at 


this Day, the Worſhip which aue pay to the Gods would be more pure 
and holy. 
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ceſſively, and at laſt led thoſe Conquerors of the World 
to adore ſo many Gods, that Varro makes them amount 
to thirty thouſand, and Bruxilus the Philoſopher (1), 
to two hundred and eighty thouſand, which makes Pe- 
tronius ſay (2) Ttaly is now fo holy, that tis eaſier to find 
there a God than a Man, 

Not but there were now and then High Prieſts, or 
other Perſons of Diſcernment, who made vigorous 
Oppoſition to the Introduction of new Worſhips ; but 
the invincible Biaſs of the People towards all Novelties 
in Religion prevailed over the wiſe Vigilance of the 
Magiſtrate. ff. ie - 

At the Beginning of Chriſtianity (3), the Romans, 
in order to preſerve themſelves in Peace, which was 
the dear Purchaſe of ſo many Conqueſts, took it into 
their Heads at laſt to explode all Sorts of new Super- 
ſtitions and foreign Divinities. They conſidered the 
Works of Art and Induſtry as unworthy to do Ho- 
nur to Religion. They even prohibited the Oracles 
from being conſulted, eſpecially thoſe of a dubious 
Original, and which were capable of being corrupted 
by Money. But at length Rome relapſed into the 
fame Vices which ſhe endeavoured to guard againſt, 
and with ſuch Violence, that Titus Livius owns (4), 
there was no longer a Spot in the City, but was conſe- 
crated to ſome Divinity, nor any Day that was not 
diſtinguiſned by ſome religious Ceremony. 
Seneca, in St. Auguſtine (5), enters into a Detail ve- 
ry proper to make us acquainted with the Religion of 
his Time, when after having ſpoke of the ſtrange 
Gods adopted by the Romans, and the Abſurdities ta 
which they obliged thoſe who ſerved them, as to mangle 
their Fleſh, to mutilate themſelves, Sc. However, 
adds he, that Madneſs has a limited Time; People 
* may play the Fool once a Year; but go up to the 
Capitol, you ſhall be aſhamed of the Extravagan- 
< cles there daily committed, and to ſee Folly grown 
* fo public and univerſal, There the ſame Offices 
: | cc are 

(i) Sat. (a) In his laſt Har. ta the Senate. (3) Tertull. in 
Apol. (4) Dec. 1. I. 5. (5) De Civ. Dei, I. 6. . 22. 
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«& are performed to a Statue of Stone, that would be 
« done to a living Man. One tells Jupiter the Names 
<« of the Gods who are coming to make their Court to 
c him; another informs him what *tis aclock; one 
< ſerves him for an Uſher; another for his Perfumer. 
« There you ſee Women putting on Funo's and M. 
« zerva's Head-dreſs; and thoꝰ they are far from their 
« Statues, and even from the Temple, they move 
<« their Fingers as a Milliner would do, or hold to 
« them the Looking-glaſs.. Some are praying the 
* Gods to be preſent at the pleading of their Cauſes, 
c ſaying their Petitions before them, and intruſtin 

ce them with their Affairs. In the ſame Capitol a Bat: 
« foon performed daily, as if the Gods had taken 
« Dclight in ſeeing him whom Men could no longer 


ce . 


6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
= 


In fine, there you might meet with Ar- 
tiſts of all Kinds, each of them in his own Trade 
at work for the Gods; but what is worſe than all 
theſe, there are Women who never ſtir from 
thence, becauſe they believe Jupiler is enamoured of 
them, without being in the leaſt over-awed by Ju- 
no, who, according to the Poets, was a jealous, cho- 


« leric, and revengeful Goddeſs.” 
We marry the Gods, ſays he, in another Place, and 
obſerve therein leſs Decency than in the Marriages of 
Men, joining together Brothers and Siſters. 

But let us purſue the Hiſtory of this Religion, The 
Worſhip of Mithras, which was propagated to Rome 
in the Time of Pompey, or which had been there 
4 pretty much neglected, acquired then new Vigour, 


and the infamous Ceremonies with which it was load- 


Je ed, were there practiſed with all poſſible Apparatus. 
2 The Egyptian Divinitics, thoſe Monſters which the R- 
3 mans had ſo long deteſted, began to ſpread every where 
” among them. There Is, Of iris, Harpocrates, Anubis, 
" Serapis, &c. had Temples, Altars, and Prieſts. "Tis 
5 true they were introduced into Rome not without ſome 
1 Shew of Decency, ſince the Prieſts uſhered in the Ce- 
+ remonies peculiar to the Worſhip of thoſe Gods, by 


alking Permiſſion of the antient Divinities of the Com- 
| monwealth ; 


'% 
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monwealth; but this fame Uſage, which at Bottom 
was meer Farce, was foon aboliſhed, and every Place 
became infected with this ſtrange Worſhip, Worſhip 
the moſt indecent that Man, abandoned to his own 
Frailty, was capable of founding! Some Efforts were 
once more uſed to ſuppreſs it. Agrippa, Son-in-law to 
Auguſtus and Governor of Rome, permitted thoſe Ce- 
remonies to be practiſed only without the City, at the 
Diſtance of 500 Paces from the Walls. Tiberius did 
more: He'baniſhed (1) from Rome all who would not 
renounce the ſuperſtitious Ceremonies that were uſed 
towards thoſe ſtrange Gods. But whether it was that 
he changed his Mind afterwards; ,gr that he did not 
continue to put his Decree in Execution, all the Ce- 
remonies were renewed in the following Reigns. 
There were even Emperors who intruded themſelves 
among the Prieſts of I, and partook in the Myſteries 
that were celebrated in Honour of her; others got 
themſelves initiated into all the Egyptian Rites, and 
Magic eſpecially fuited with the "Taſte of Adrian, 
Marcus Aurelius, and others. ; 
Laſt of all, the Roman Religion put on a new Face, 
at leaſt among the Platonic Philoſophers, who, to 
make it more rational and ſupportable, invented thoſe 
intermediate Genii between the Supreme Being and 
Man, by whoſe Means their Vows and Prayers were 
preſented to him, for which I refer to what has been ſaid 
in the fourth and fifth Books of the ſecond Volume. 
Long before the wifer Romans had declaimed againſt 
that Multitude of Gods adopted among them, and 
againſt the Exceſſes which aroſe from thence 3 Varro, 
as we learn from St. Auguſtine (2), had obſerved, with 
reſpect to thoſe Gods, ſo many Things, ridiculous, mean, 
even ſhocking, that he plainly ſhewed he had not a 
very favourable Idea of them. That learned Roman 
diſtinguiſhed civil from fabulous Theology, and com- 
monly rejected the laſt; tho? it was the moſt general, 
being the Religion of the People. We know = hat 
enti- 


1) Tac. Annal. I. 5. Suet. in Tib. (2) De Civ. Dei, I. 4 
ei. & 1. 6. c. 2. | | 
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gentiments Cicero had of all thoſe Gods, whom vain 
Superſtition had made the Objects of Worſhip; and 
for this we need but read his three Books upon the 
Nature of the Gods, Seneca in St. Auguſtine (1) cenſures 
that civil Theology yet more ſeverely than Yarro had 
blamed the fabulous. We confine the Gods, ſaid he, 
to vile and fenſeleſs Matter ; we repreſent them under 
the Figure of Beaſts and Fiſhes, and we give the 
Name of Gods to Things that would be Monſters if 
they were animated. This much as to the popular 
Theology; then ſpeaking of the civil, Why then, 
faid he, do we take the Dreams of Titus Tatius, or 
Romulus, or Tullus Hoſtilius, to be more rational? One 
of them has conſecrated the Goddeſs Cloacina, the 
other Picus and Tyberinus, and the laſt, Fear and Pale- 
zeſ5, two pitiful human Paſſions ; one of them a Mo- 
tion of the Soul when aghaſt, the other of the animal 
Spirits, and rather a Colour than an Indiſpoſition. 
After this Preliminary, which I thought neceſſary, 
I ſhall come to a particular Detail of thoſe Gods, who 
I faid were peculiar to the Romans. We have already 
ſpoke of ſome of them; ſuch as thoſe of Marriage, 
under the Head of Juno; thoſe for the Fruits and 
Fields, in the Hiſtory of the terreſtrial Gods. Bur, 
that we may omit nothing of Moment upon this Sub- 
ject, I ſhall alſo make Mention of ſeveral others, who 
were hardly known but by the Romans, and moſtly re- 
late to the different States of Life. Finſt, they ac- 
knowledged a great Number for Big-bellied Women 
and for Children, The Goddeſs Partunda preſided over 
their lying in; and Egeria, whom they invoked with 
great Devotion, employed all her Endeavour to pro- 
cure them, a happy Delivery ; while the Gods cal- 
led Nixii, eaſed the Pains of Child-bearing. Proſa 
averted the Danger of bringing forth, and Poſt- 
verta ſtood by them in hard Labour. The Child was 
hardly conceived, when the Gods Viturnus and Senti- 
uus gave the one Life, and the dther Senſation (2). 


'The Goddeſs Naſcio, or Natio, preſided over the 
| 7 Birth, 


(1) De Civ, Dei, 1, 6, e. 10. (2) Auguſt, de Civ. Dei, 1. 7. 
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Birth, and Nondina over the Ninth Day, when the 
Parents gave it a Name. Vagitanus (1) was invoked 
for the Cries and Wailings of the Child, and the God- 

deſs Cunina (2) to take Care of the Cradle. As it was 
the Practice to lay down the newborn Child naked 
upon the Ground, as we learn from Pliny (a), Macro- 
bius, and Seneca (b), fo they implored Favour for it 
from the Goddeſs Levana, as it were to lift it up 
again: When it began to ſuck, the Goddeſs Rumina. 
or Rumia (3), as St Auguſtine tells us (4), preſided ove: 
this Operation. When it became capable to eat an 
drink, the Goddeſſes then employed were Eduſa, o 
Edulia, and Potina, whoſe Names expreſs their Func 
tions. When it began to ſpeak, or rather to ſtutter 
Fabulinus, the God of Speech, was invoked ; and th. 
Goddeſs Paventia, to avert from them frightful - 
jects. In fine, when the Child was grown up to a 
Age fit for Education, the Gods, Satilinus and Stata 
nus, were addreſſed to. Offlago ſtrengthened thei, 
Bones, as we learn from Arnobius (c). There were al. 
ſo other Divinities for Marriage and its Concomitants, 
ſuch as the Goddeſſes Virginicuris, Prema, &c. whoſe 
F unctions I muſt be excuſed from explaining. 


CHAP. VEL 
The Continuation of the ſame $ hi. 


OLLOW three Divinities whom I find no where 
but in one Paſſage of Seneca, quoted by St. Au- 
guſtine (5). Theſe were the three Goddeſſes, Popule- 


nia, 


(1) So called from the Latin Figs, which ſignifies the Cries 
of an Infant. (2) From Cunæ the Cradle. | 

a) Omnes infantes terra nudos excipit. Pin. 

(6) Natura hominem tantum nudum, & in nuda humo natali 
die objicit. Senec. 
Tellure cadentem 

Excepi, fovique ſinu, &c, Stat. in Sylv. 

(] Rum in old Latin ſignified the Breaſt. (4) De Civ. Dei. 

be Namque durare & ſolidare infantibus parvis oſſa Ohrlago 
memoratur. 


(5) De Civ. Dei, 1. 6. c. 2. 
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nia, Fulgora, and Rumina. We leave ſome of our 


Goddeſſes, ſays that Philoſopher, in Celibacy, as if 
they had not been able to get a Match; tho? we have 
made Widows of others, as Populonia, Fulgora, and Ru- 
mina, and I am not at all ſurprized at their not having 
been courted a ſecond Time. I know as little about 
thoſe Goddeſſes whom the Romans called Feiriz Dez, 
among whom Macrobius names Semonia, nor the Gods 
whom Plautus terms Patellarii Dii, and whom he ſeems 
to place in the loweſt Claſs : Dei me omnes magni minu- 
lique, & Patellarii; As hope for Favour from the 
Gods, whether great or ſmall, mot forgetting even the 
Patellarii. Horace has the ſame Notion of them with 
Plautus, calling them the little Gods. It will give but 
little more Light to this Subject, to inform the Reader 
that the Learned derive this Name from the Patera, an 
Utenſil made uſe of in the Sacrifices : For the Que- 


ſtion ſtill remains, Whether they had made a God of 
the Utenſil] itſelf, or what elſe he was? 


I ſhall do little more than name a Multitude of other 
Divinities, whoſe Worſhip was eſtabliſhed at Rome; 
ſuch as Juturna, as much as to ſay, Goddeſs of Aid, 
who is ſaid by Varro and Servius to have been invoked 
in any Enterprize of Danger. The Gods Noven/iles, 


which imports Gods newly arrived. Of this Nuniber 


were reckoned Hercules, Veſta, Salus, Fortune, and 
Faith, As the Romans received thoſe Gods from the 
Sabines, they theretore called them the new Gods, for 
which you may conſult Varro (1) and Titus Livius, 
who make Mention of them. The Gods called Divi- 
potes, who were ſpoke of according to the ſame Var- 
70, in the Books of the Augurs, and are confounded 
by the Learned with the Gods of Samothrace; 
Lafantius informs us, that the Romans had taken 
into the Number of their Goddeſſes Caca the Siſter of 
the celebrated Cacus, becauſe ſhe had given Hercules 
Notice of the Theft he had committed upon his Ox- 
en; and (2) Servius tells us, that ſhe had a Chapel 
ſerved by the Veſtals themſelves, who offered up Sa- 
Vol. III. O | crifices 
(1) De Lin. Lat, (2) Upon the eighth Book of the Eneid. 
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crifices to her. Virgil, who in the eighth Book of his 


ZEneid has fo finely deſcribed the Adventure of Cacus, 


inſtead of ſpeaking of his Siſter, ſays only, that the 
Theft of that famous Robber was detected by Means 
of one of the Oxen in the Cave that fell a lowing at the 
Approach of thoſe which Hercules was leading along. 
QUTE'S. | 
Reſt, Quies, a Goddeſs, as her Name denotes, was 
invoked for obtaining Repoſe and Tranquillity. She 
had a Temple without the Colline-gate, and another, 
according to Titus Livius (1), in the Labicantſtreet. 
MURCIA, STRENUA, and AGERONTIA. 
Murcia was the Goddeſs of Sloth, and diſpoſed her 
Votaries to Indolence : Her Temple, according to 
Feſtus, was upon the Aventine Mount. We mult di- 
ſtinguiſh this Goddeſs from Murtia, the Sirname of 
Venus, as has been ſaid. As Murcia diſpoſed to Indo- 
lence, ſo Strenua and Aperonia, other Roman Divinities, 
inſpired with Vigilance and Courage. The Chapel of 
the former, as we are told by Yarro (2), was near the 
Via Sacra. We know the God Minutius only from 
Feſtus, who ſays he had a Chapel near the Gate, which 
from thence had its Name (a). 
PELLONIA and FE SSO RIA. 
Juſt ſo Arnobius is the only one who gives us the 


Knowledge of Pellonia, to whom they had Recourſe to 


be delivered from their Enemies, and Feſſoria, to pre- 
ſide over the Repoſe which was the Effect of that De- 
liverance after the Toils they had ſuffered. 

; NEMESTRINUS. 

To the ſame Author ſolely are we indebted for pre- 
ſerving to us the Name of another God called Neme- 
ſtrinus, who preſided over Foreſts called Nemora, 
He was probably the Sovereign of the Dryads, Hama- 
dryads, Fauns, Satyrs, and other Gods Inhabitants of 
the Woods; as LZeffantius is the only one who has 
taken Notice of the Goddeſs Faula, Hercules's Miſtreſs, 
| CATIUS 
>)-E . (2) De L. Lat. L. 4. | 
(a)) Aug. de Civ. Dei, I. 4. Rlinutia porta Rome appellata, 
eo quod proxum eilet ſacello Minutii. Feitus, by 
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CATIUS. 


Catius was a God who beſtowed Wit (1); or, if we 
read with others, Cautus, he made Men cautious and 


prudent. 


Adeona and Alea Vacana and Numeria. 

Adeoua and Abeona, according to St. Auguſte (2), 
were the Gods invoked for going and coming; Vaca- 
na, the Goddeſs of Vacation, or rather of Ceſſation 
from Buſineſs, from Vatcare; and Numeria aſſiſted in 
acquiring the Art of Numbers ; ſhe was the Goddeſs of 
Arithmetick. 

POPULONTA and FULGORA, 

Populonia and Fulgora, mentioned by Seneca in St. 
Auguſtine, were invoked to hinder the Devaſtations of 
Thunder and Lightning: But we are not to diſtin- 
guiſh them from Jupiter and Juno taken for the Air; 


the firſt of whom had the Sirname of Fulgur, and Ju- 
uo that of Populonia, from the Havock made by Winds 


and Storms. 
LATERANUS. 

The God Lateranus preſided over the Hearths 
and his Name, according to Arnobius, came from the 
Brick, Latercula, whereof they were made. 

PANDA - | 

The Goddeſs Panda, according to the ſame Arnobi- 
, was lo called, becauſe ſhe opened the Way to the 
Capitol to T. Tatius. h 

Arculus, Forculus, Limentina, and Carden. 

The God Arculus was ſet over Citadels and Fortifi- 
cations, as Forculus and Limentina were over the Gates 
of Houſes, and Cardea over the Hinges of the ſame 
Gates. Ovid informs us (3) that this laſt Goddeſs was 


called Crana, and that Janus having offered Violence 


to her, would needs have her afterwards to take Care 
of the Gates. 
VIRIPLACA, the Appiades. 

When there happened any Scuffle between Huſband 
and Wife, they addreſſed Viriplaca to reconcile them; 
For that Purpoſe Yalerias Maximus tells us (4), it was 

O23 =. | uſual 


(i) a 1. 4. (2) Ib. &1.7. (3) rat. . 6. (4) L. 2. 
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2 


uſual to repair to her Temple, Which was on the Pa- 
latine Mount, The Mythologiſts reckon this Goddeſs 
one of thoſe whom the Romans called Appiades, of 
whom Ovid makes Mention in his Art of Love, and 
in his Cure of Love. Moſt of the Learned name a- 
mong thoſe Goddeſſes Jenus, Pallas, Peace, Concord, 
and Veſta; but Cicero plainly diſtinguiſhes them from 
Pallas at leaſt, when he ſays, Non ſolum Pallada, ſed 
etiam Appiadas nominabo; 1 ſhall name not only Pallas, 
but alſo the Appiades (1). However that be, thoſe 
Goddeſſes had a Temple at Rome, and they were re- 
preſented on Horſeback like Amazons. 
: LO 
A Statue found accidentally in a common Sewer at 
Rome, gave Titus Tatius a Handle to conſecrate it un- 
der the Name of Cloacina. Lattantius (2), St. Cypri- 
an, and St. Auguſtine, make Mention of this Goddeſs, 
upon whoſe Account they have not failed to ridicule che 
Romans. 
| o RE PPI 7 . 
They had full as good a Handle for Ridicule from 
their God Crepitus, as to whom you may read a Diſſer- 
tation in the Continuation of the Miſcellanies of Lite- 


rature by F. De/molets. Time has preſerved to us a Fi- 


re of this ridiculous Divinity, which repreſents a 
young Child in the Poſture of that indecent Action, 


- whence this God has his Name. 


MESCalT4is. 

The Goddeſs Mephitis, or of ill Savour, naturally 

comes in here. Servius upon that Paſſage in Virgil (3), 

Sevamque exhalat opaca Mephitim, ſays that this God- 

deſs may poſſibly be Juno taken for the Air, becauſe it 

is by Means of the Air that bad Smells are communi- 
cated. 

S 1 I 

The moſt ingenious Mythologiſts know not what 

to make of the God Salacer. Varro, who gives him 

the Epithet of Divus Pater, informs us only (40, 

that 


4 . 1355 Epiſt. ad Famil. . % En. 7. 
(4) De n. Lat, I, 4 
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that this God had a Prieſt called Flamen Salacris. 
| HERES. | 
We know little more about the Goddefs Heres, 


who received the Thanks of thoſe who entered upon 


any Inheritance. Accordingly her Name imports that 
ſhe was the Divinity of Heirs. | 
| STATA MATEK. = 
Mother, or Goddeſs Stata, was worſhipped at Rome 
in the public Market-place ; but as this obliged them 
to kindle great Fires in the Night-time, which might 
have occaſioned ſome burning, every private Perſon 
contented himſelf with paying his Devotion to her in 
his own Houſe. g 3 | 
RIDFECUELTL | | 
The God Rzdiculus derived his Original from a pan- 


nic Fear with which Hannibal was {truck when he was 


advancing to beſiege Rome, a Terror, with which, 
ſaid they, the Gods Protectors of Rome had ſmote him; 
and to eternize the Memory of this Event, which 
obliged the Carthaginian General to return back, they 
erected a Temple to the God Ridiculus, without the 


Porta Capena. 
PER Y ( 

Feronia, whoſe Name comes from the Verb Fero, 10 
bring Relief, or from the Town Feronia, near Mount So- 
racte, was, according to Serviys, the Patroneſs of the 
enfranchiſed Slaves, who had a great many Offerings 
preſented to her; this Goddeſs being in high Venera- 
tion thro' all Italy, The Grammarian now quoted, 
will have her to be the ſame with Virgin June, which 
indeed is countenanced by an antient Inſcription quoted 


by Fabretti, and conceived in theſe Terms, Junoni 


Feron. © | 
The Romans appropriated to this Goddeſs the Care 


of the Woods and Orchards. She had a Temple at 


the Foot of Mount Soracte now mentioned, where an 


annual Sacrifice was offered to her; and they tell us, 


it was ſuch as were filled with the Spirit of this God- 
deſs, that walked bare-footed upon Coals without be- 


ing burnt, or ſuffering any Harm. Horace, in one of 
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his Satyrs (1), mentions the Homages that were paid 
to this Divinity, in waſhing the Face and Hands, ac- 


cording to Cuſtom, in the ſacred Fountain which flow- 


ed near her Temple. 
Ora _ tud lavimus, Frronia, mph. 


FU RINA. 

We are altogether Strangers to the Functions of the 
Goddeſs Furina, tho, if we may rely upon Cicero, 
the was the ſame with the Furies. 

C AMA NA. 

St. Auguſtine places alſo among the Roman Divinities 
Camæna, the Goddeſs who preſided over Songs; but 
as this is an Epithet given to the Muſes, it is probable 


that ſhe was not diſtinct from them. 


CAR NA. 

Carna was thought to preſide over the vital Parts, 
and therefore they invoked her to preſerve the Entrails 
ſound. She had a Temple upon Mount Celius, where 
a Sacrifice was offered to her, conſiſting of boiled Beans 


and Lard. 


CALESTIS BONA 1 

The good celeſtial Goddeſs of Africa occurs upon an 
Inſcription; and Fabretti, who quotes it, juſtly reckons 
that it was Juno herſelf, * particularly at 
Carthage. 

We know nothing of the God 3 Favour, but 
that Apelles had made a fine Picture of him. 

COLLAT INA and VAL LO NIA, se. 

Collatina, according to St. Auguſtine (2), was the 
Guardian of the Mountains, and Fallonia of the Val- 
les, For nothing was left upon the Earth without 
ſome tutelar Divinity. Thus Educa and Edulia took 
Care of the Meat and Drink; Fructulea of the Fruits; 
Fatercidena of thoſe who wrought with the Hatchet, 
that they might not be wounded thereby; Peta (3) 


over Demands Puta (4) over thoſe who pruned the 
„ 


) L. 1. Sat. 5. 42) De Civ. Dei, I. x. (3) From the Word 
Perere, to demand. (f) From Putare, to lop. 
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Trees; Rutina (1) and Rutor over the Fields; Sentia 
over good Thoughts and lawful Deſires. 
MANA or MANIA © | 

Me muſt not forget another Goddeſs peculiar to the 
Romans, whom they called Mana or Mania: She pre- 
ſided over the Maladies of Women, and young W helps 
were offered to her in Sacrifice, as we learn from 
Pliny; Genitæ Mane catulo res divina fit (2). Plutarch 
(3) aſks the Reaſon why theſe young Dogs were offer- 
ed to this Goddeſs ; but Pliny would ſeem to have an- 
ſwered this Queſtion beforehand, when he ſaid in the 
Place now quoted, that the Fleſh of thoſe Animals 
was reputed ſo pure, that it was offered to the Gods in 
Sacrifice (a); and that Dogs-fleſh was made uſe of in 
the Repaſts prepared for the Gods (G). 

St. Auguſtine (4) calls this Goddeſs Mana, and the 
moſt known Mythologiſts confound her with that Ma- 


nia the Mother of the Gods Lares, to whom Macro- 
bius (5) ſays young Children were facrificed, to make 


her propitious to the Family of thoſe who offered that 
barbarous Sacrifice, | 

But if it be aſked now why the Epithet of Genita 
was joined to this Goddeſs, the Anſwer is, that ſhe 
likewiſe preſided over the Nativity of young Children, 
and was among the Romans one of thoſe Gads called 
Genitales, as Lucina was among the Greeks, We have 
in the firſt Volume of Triton a Medal of the Empreſs 
Criſpina, with this Legend; Genitalibus Diis. | 

ANGCGULUS and ANCULA : 

The Romans had alſo among their Gods Azculus and 
Ancula, whom Feſtus makes to have been the tutelar 
Deities of the Servant-maids, whence -no doubt their 
Name Ancilla is derived. For as there were Gods for 
every Station in Life, the Men-ſervants and Maid- 


ſervants muſt needs have had theirs, 
„ 3 


(1) From Rus, the Fields. (2) L. 29. (3) Q. Q. Rom. 
(a) Catulos lactentes adeo puros exiſtimabant ad cibum, ut 


etiam placandis numinibus hoſtiarum vice uterentur, Plin. loc. eit. 


(5) Et in cænis Deũm etiamnum ponitur Catulina. Ibid. 
| (4) De Civ. Dei, I. 4. c. 11. (5) Sat. I. 1. c. 7. 
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| The Gods of Money. | 
Men have always had too great an Attachment ta 
Gold and Silver, not to have imagined Divinities 


who preſided over the Coinage. of Money. We 


have ſeen in the Article of Juno, that Authors antient 
and modern believed the Epithet Moneta, which 


was given her, denoted that ſhe was the Goddeſs of 


Money, though this it what all are not agreed in. But 
beſides Juno, the Romans had ſeveral other Divinities 

whoſe Province was to watch over the Coinage of 
Specie. As the moſt antient Symbol which has been 
found upon Money, was ſome Animal, Pecus, whence 
it had the Name among the Lalins of Pecunia; ſo they 


made a Goddeſs, according to St. Augyſtine (1), of that 


ſame Word, which they invoked in order to procure 
it in Abundance. | 

But as the Specie was coined of different Metals, 
eſpecially. of Gold, Silver, and Braſs, and as one Di- 
vinity would have had too much ado to take Care 
of the different Coinages, hence a particular one was 
appointed for each. gn: 

Three Goddeſſes repreſented upon fome Medals of 
the Emperor Commodus and his Succeſſors, with a Pair 
of Scales, the Cornucopia, and a Heap of Money by 
them (a), prove that there was at leaſt that Number, 
and the Antiquaries agree that they preſided over the 
Coinage of three Metals. Beſides theſe three Divini- 
ties, there wasalſo Æs, or Aſculanus, for the Braſs Coin, 


Theſe three Goddeſſes, as has been now ſaid, had 


each of them for their Symbol a Pair of Scales, and 
and ſome Antiquaries even think they obſerve theſe 
Scales to be of an unequal Bigneſs, as the three Me- 
tals employed in coining are of different Weights ; 
But can one be ſure of ſuch an Obſeryation from the 
ſmall Field of a Medal ? 
ITis even alledged that there was for the laſt Metal 
the Goddeſs Ares. The curious M. de Peyreſc having 
3 5 | examined 
(1) De Civ. Dei. | | 55 
(2) The ordinary Legends of theſe Medals are, Moneta Aug. 
Mone: a noſtræ urbis Romanz, Moneta jovi & Herculi Augg. Mo- 
neta ſacra Augg. & C. C. Kc. ” 5 | : 
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examined a Medal of Petavius's Study, whereon was 
repreſented a Goddeſs who may be preſumed to be 
this Æres, in regard that the Name was a little defaced, 
choſe rather to conclude it to be Ceres; but the Ba- 
lances which ſhe holds in her Hand, ought to deter- 
mine for the other Opinion, The Thing 18 now put 
out of Doubt. A Medal of the King's Cabinet, of 
middling Bronze *, of the Emperor Titus, preſents on 
the Reverſe a Woman ſtanding, with the uſual Habit 
of the Goddeſſes, leaning her left Hand upon the haſta 
pura, and holding a Balance, with theſe Words: /Zres 
Auguſti, S. C. 

Tis true, the Word res is hardly in the Analogy 
of the Latin Tongue, and it might be interpreted, the 
Coin of the Emperor. But as the Figure bears the Sym- 
bols of Divinities, the haſta pura, and the Robe called 


Peplum; *tis probable that this Figure was deſigned 
to repreſent the Divinity, who with the God #s or 


Zſculanus preſided over the Coinage of Braſs Money. 

We even ſee upon a Medal of Commedus a naked 
Apollo, with this Legend, Apollini Monete : And to be 
ſure it was but juſt that the God of Arts and Sciences 
ſhould preſide over the Beauty and Elegance of 
Coins. ; 

We find allo Inſcriptions in Gruter's large Collection, 
whereby it appears that the Coiners invoked Fulcan, and 
*tis eaſy to find out the Reaſon; but why did they alto 
invoke Hercules, as is proved by other Inſcriptions co- 


pied fram the fame Author ? As to that I own myſelf 


HERE. 9 
There was alſo in the Roman Kalendar a Goddeſs for 
thoſe who entered Heirs, whom they called for that 
Reaſon Heres, as has been already ſaid. But why was 
this Goddels, according to Feſtus, called Martea, and 
ranked among the Companions of Mays ? I can fee 
no other Reaſon for it, but that this God, more than 
any 'other, makes vacant Inheritances, 
The 


* The Antiquaries diſtinguiſh three Sizes of Medals, the Great, 
the Small, and the Middle Sizg, | 
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that this denotes her- 
ſtulus who took Care of Thoſg. two young Princes. Laſt- 
ly, other Monuments exhibit to us Rome triumphant, 
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The Goddeſs ROME. 


The City Rome ſhared alſo divine Honours, and ſhe 


was one of the greateſt Roman Divinities z and though 
this was not the only City which received divine Ho- 
nours, fince Medals make us acquainted with ſeveral 
others whoſe Deification is not to be doubted of, yet 
the Worſhip of none was either ſo much celebrated, or 
ſo extenſive. For to her were Temples erected in ſe- 


veral Places of the Empire, eſpecially in Nicea, in 


Epbeſus, Alabanda, and ſeveral other Cities. But the 
Romans elpecially ſignalized themſelves in the Worſhip 
they paid this Goddeſs, who owed to them her Ori- 
ginal. Temples, Sacrifices, annual Feſtivals, were all 
employed to do her Honour. She was become the 
moſt common Figure on Medals, where we ſee her 
often crowned. with Turrets, holding in her Hand a 
Victory. In other reſpects ſhe was drawn ſo like to 
Ainerva, that ſhe can only be diſtinguiſhed from her 
by ſome particular Symbols. A fine Roman Statue re- 
preſents her as a big Woman ſitting upon a Rock, hav- 


ing Trophies of Arms;at her F ect, and her Head CO- 


vered with a Helmet. When ſhe has by her a Sheep 
and a Goat, ſhe figures the Reace and Tranquillity en- 


joyed by che Nations which ſhe has conquered. When 


ſhe is accompanied, as dhe is in a Figure publiſhed by 

M. de la Charſſe, withFan old Shepherd and with the 
Wolf which ſuckled Nanu and Remus, tis obvious 
rigial, and the Shepherd Fau- 


crowned by Victory, "with ſome- other Symbols; or 
which I refer to the Antiquaries. 
1 ROMULUS. 


The Romans having put their City into the Number 
of the Gods, we need not doubt but they would raiſe 
Romulus, the Founder of both their City and Empire, 


to the ſame Rank. 
In the Year of Rome 37, on the 7th of Zuly(1), as 
Romulus was nns his Solcers in a Plain near the 


Goats 
(i) Dion. Hal. I. 1, Plue. i in Rom: 
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Goats Pond, whither the Senate had accompanied him, 
there aroſe a Storm mingled with Hail and Thunder, 
ſo terrible, that almoſt all retired, except the Senators, 


who, taking Advantage of this Conſternation, tore 


their Prince in Pieces; and whether they had carefully 
concealed him, or had each of them taken one of his 
Members, which they concealed under their Robes, 
ſo it was that Romulus appeared no more, nor was any 


Veſtige of this Parricide to be found. The Storm 


being over, thoſe who had withdrawn returned, and 
aſked the Senators about their King, by whom they 
were told that he was ſuddenly carried away, in a fiery 
Whirlwind, and that Heaven had ſnatched him from 
the Earth ; that in ſhort they had Reaſon to conſole 
themſelves under this Loſs, Bn inſtead of a King, 
who ought indeed to be very dear to them, they would 
have among the Gods a Protector who was never to 
abandon them. The more Credulous appeared fatisfied 
with a Story which ſuppoſed their Founder in the 


Rank of a God; but thoſe of deeper Penetration be- 


ginning to murmur againſt the Senators, whom they 
fuſpected to have aſſaſſinated their King, they were 
forced to engage Julius Proculus, who paſſed for one 
of the moſt honeſt Men in the City, to ſpeech it to 
the People in the following Manner, after he had by a 


ſolemn Oath taken the Gods to Witneſs the Truth he 


was going to relate: As I was in my Journey, fays 


« he, all of a ſudden Romulus preſented himſelf to 


% my View ; his Stature was higher than that of other 
Men, and his Armour reflected a dazzling Light. 
0 Seized with a religious Conſternation, I thus addreſt 
„ myſelf to him: Why have you then left us ſo ſoon? 


* To what wicked Suſpicions have we given a Han- 


e de? We are taken for the Authors of your 
« Death. - - - The Gods, anſwered Romulus, have 


*© recalled me to Heaven, whence I derived my Ori- 
«« ginal, and have given me a Place among them- 


6 * ſelves, - - - - Go therefore, dear Proculus, and 
ut my Romans in mind to ſtudy Temperance and 

88 the Exerciſes of War.. - As for me, I ſhall 
always 
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<« always be propitious to them under the Name of 


«< Quirinus. 

This Speech, delivered by a Man of an x unblemiſh- 
ed Character, calm'd their Minds, and their only 
Concern now was to do honour to the new God under 
the Name of Quiris or Quirinus, a Sirname of Mars, 


which they thought fit to beſtow upon his Son (a). 


In honour of him they inſtituted the Feaſts called 
Quirinalia, which were celebrated annually on the 


17th of February, and ſome Time after Numa Pompilius 
created a High Prieſt, called Flamen Quirinalis, who 
was to be of the Patrician Order, to overlook the 
Worſhip of this God. This Inſtitution, and the 
Name of Pontiff, prove the groſs Miſtake of thoſe 
who reckon there was no other God at Rome called 
Quirinus but Mars, ſince the Prieſt of Mars was cal- 
Jed Flamen Martialis. Herſilia, Romulus's Wife, re- 
ceived the ſame Honour with her Huſband, and was 
revered under the Name of Horta, or the Goddeſs of 
Youth. 

The Romans, ſatisfied with ſceing their Founder 
ſeated among the Gods, did not think of raiſing their 
other Kings, nor any of their great Men to the ſame 
Dignity for ſeveral Ages; till at length, upon the 
Loſs of their Liberty under Julius Ceſar, they ſuffer- 
ed Auguſtus his Succeſſor to give him Deification, 
ſpreading a Report that Venus had come, as we read 
in Ovid (1), into the Middle of the Senate, at the 
Time of that great Man's Aſſaſſination, and placed 
her Kinſman among the Stars. A new Star, or ra- 
ther a Comet, which appeared that Year, as Suetonius 
'ells us (2), favoured the Apotheofis, and it was caſi- 
y believed to be the Manſion of the Soul of that 
Prince, Temples were built to him, wherein Sacri- 

des were offered, and his Statue has always been re- 
preſented 


(a ) There are various Opinians about the Word 2uiris or Qui- 


Luus, the Epithet of Mars: Some are of Opinion, that in the 


Language of the Country it ſigniſied a Spear, others, that it was the 
Name of an ancient God, worſhipped by the Sabines; but whoever 


he be, Romulus took his Place. and was the new Mars of Rome. 


(1) Met. I. 15. (2) In Cæſ. 
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preſented ſince with a Star over its Head (a). But to 
ſay the Truth, this Deification came ſomewhat too 
late; the Times were not now ſo fertile in Divinities 
as of old. 

Whatever Veneration was paid to the Gn N. 
phew of Cz/ar, this Deification did not fail to provoke 
ſome to rally him; ſome called him the Puppet- ma- 
ker (1); others ſaid, he took Care to fill up the Va- 


cancies in Heaven, which had received no new Colo- 


ny for a long while. But Auguſtus made a Jeſt of 
thoſe Scoffs, not doubting but he himſelf ſhould one 
Day receive the ſame Honours. For the great Affair 


is once to eſtabliſh a new Faſhion. His Hope was 


not vain ; they did not ſo much as deter the Cere- 
mony till his Death; and, according to Apprian, he 
was hardly of the Age of eight and twenty when he 
was acknowledged a tutelar God in all the Cities of 
the Empire. The deifying Spirit raged afterwards to 
ſuch a Degree, that they gave a Place among the Gods, 
not only to the moſt wicked Emperors, as Tiberius, 
but alſo to the moſt ſtupid of them, as Claudius. Se- 
veral Empreſſes had the ſame Honours; and the 
Folly of Aarian went even fo far, that he would needs 
have the infamous Antinous, who was drowned in the 


Nile, to be deemed a God, having erected in the City 


 Antinopolis in Egypt, which he built in honour of him, 


a magnificent Temple, where he alſo founded an O- 
racle. But it mutt be owned that thoſe new Gods 
and their Oracles, did not riſe to great Vogue, what- 


_ ever Pains were taken to advance their Credit. The 


Eyes of People came at Length to be opened as to an 
Uſage equally impious and ridiculous, and we find no 
new Divinities ſince that Time. Alexander, who to 
be ſure was as juſtly intitled to that Honour as any 
other, according. to the Terms on which it was con- 


ferred, had in vain aſpired to a Place among the Gods, 


upwards of three hundred Years before Auguſtus : In 
vain 
(a) The Apotheoſis of Julius cb! is liable to * Objections, 


which I have taken Notice of in my Ovid's Metamorphojes, * 15. 
(1) Plin. I. 2. c. 15. 
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206 MyruorLodv andFantits Book V. 
vain did the Orator Demades uſe all the Force of his 
Eloquence to perſuade the Athemans to reckon that 
Conqueror the thirteenth of the Great Gods. Alexan- 
der was diſobeyed, and the Orator fined, . 

To conclude, the Romans, as ſuperſtitious in Reli- 
gion as they were famous for the Wiſdom of their Po- 
licy, for fear of having omitted in their Kalendar any 
God, whether Friend or Foe, ſacrificed to the un- 
known Gods, as well as the Greeks, as has been ſaid in 


the firſt Volume. Accordingly Aulus Gellius (1) tells ; 


us, that in the Time of a dreadful Earthquake, which 
ſhook the whole City of Rome, not knowing what 


God they ſhould addreſs themſelves to, they ſacrificed 


a conſiderable Number of Victims to him who was 
the Author of that ſevere Calamity, without knowing 
or giving him a Name. The fatal and ridiculous Et- 
feet of Superſtition, which refuſing to acknowledge 


the only GO D, Creator of all Things, ſet up new 


ones every Moment, and made a Collection of them 
from all the Countries of the World, leaſt any ſhould 
have eſcaped them! Such was the Origin of the un- 
known and anonymous Gods, which was a Kind of 


Supplement to the public Creed. 


CHAP. K. 
Of ſome Gods pecuhar to Italy. 


S Italy had at different Times received ſeveral 

Colonies, which were planted there by the 
Greeks and other Nations, as may be ſeen in the curi- 
ous Diſſertations compoſed by Theodorus Ryckius upon 
this Subject, thoſe Colonies, like all others, brought 
with them their Gods, and the Ceremonies of their 
Religion. I might cite a great many particular Ex- 
amples, but this is not the Place for treating of that 


Subject (2). I ſhall content my ſelf with that of the 


Feaſts called Lupercalia, which Evander the Arcadian 
had founded there. As moſt of theſe Gods were the 
ſame with thoſe of the Nations that had planted the 

Colo- 


(1) L. 2. (2) See Vol. 2. 
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Chap. IX; explained by His rox. 20% 
Colonies there, tis needleſs to repeat here what we 
have ſaid ; but there were ſome peculiar to each Can- 
ton, whom tis proper, at leaſt, to name here. The 
antient Tuſcuns had their Tages, the great Artiſt of the 
Tuſcan Divination, whom we have mentioned in the 
Article of Divination (1). The Sabines acknowledged 


for their principal Divinity Semo Sangus, who is 


thought to be Hercules, as ſhall be ſaid in the Hiſtory 
of that Hero. The Albins paid a peculiar Worſhip 
to Jupiter, and to Aneas, whom they confounded with 
that God (2). Evander and Carmenta his Wife at- 
tained to divine Honours in the Place where the Co- 
lony planted by that Chief had ſettled ; that 1s, near to 


Mount Aventine, and the Confines. Hercules, who 


had paſſed that Way, when he was returning from 
Spain with Geryon's Oxen, received there the ſame 
Honours. Janus, Faunus, Picus, Canens, and ſome 
others of whom we have already ſpoke, became the 
Indigetes and Topical Gods of the Places where they 
had reigned. : 

The Inhabitants of Antium and Præneſte beſtowed a 


particular Worſhip upon Fortune, and for conſulting - 


her had thoſe Lots ſo famous in Antiquity. 
Laſtly, the Inhabitants of Breſcia in Daly had ſeve- 
ral Divinities who were peculiar to themſelves, where- 


of Roſſi, in his Breſcian Memoirs, has given the Fi- 
gures. The firſt of thoſe Gods repreſents a Woman 


fitting, leaning upon an Urn, holding in her right 
Hand a Scepter, This Figure has the Head radiant, 
and crowned with Laurels, and at its Feet is to be 
ſeen a Wheel and a Compaſs. The Author of the 
Memoirs now quoted, takes this Statue for a Fortune : 
But not to mention here, that the Wheel was alſo a 
Symbol of Nemęſis, the Scepter and the Compals a- 
gree {till better to that Goddeſs than to Fortune. Per- 
haps it is Zuſtice, to whom the Scepter and Compaſs 
are perfectly applicable. I am however of Opinion, 
that no other Concluſion can be drawn from this Mo- 
nument, but that it repreſents a Divinity peculiar to 

the 


(1) Vol. 2. B. 4. (z) See the Hiitory of Zneas, Vol. 7. 
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which are no where elſe to be found. | 
Another Figure found in the ſame Country, repres 
ſents a young Man wrap'd up in a Drapery which co- 
vers his whole Body, with this Inſcription, Bergino 
M. Nenius, M. F. Henecianus, V. F. Marcus Nonius, 


Senecianus, the Son of Marcus, of the Favian Tribe, has 


accompliſhed the Vow which he had made to Berginus. 
The Roman Toga which this Figure wears, induced 
Montfaucon to believe that it repreſented the ſame Per- 
ſon who had performed the Vow ; which would be 
pretty extraordinary. *Tis true, the Family of this 


| Nonius Senecianus, was one of the moſt conſiderable in 


Breſcia ;,, and there was found in that ſame City, a Sta- 
tue of another Nonius, with this flattering Inſcription, 
M. Nonius, a Youth, the great Hope of the Breſcians, 
However, I cannot perſuade myſelf that a Man who 
diſcharges a Vow made to a Divinity, would aſſume 
the Figure of the lame, upon a Monument which he 
has raiſed to that God as an Act of Thankſgiving for 
the Benefit which he believes he has received from 
him. We know nothing indeed of this Berginus, who 


_ undoubtedly was worſhipped as a God by the Breſcians, 


ſince he had an Altar, of which the Hiſtorian of the 
Antiquities of Breſcia has given a Print, and a Prieſteſs 
who had the Charge of his Worſhip. The ſame Au- 


thor accordingly quotes an Inſctiption, which proves 


that Nonia Maxima had diſcharged that Prieſthood. 


Berginus, no doubt, was ſome Hero of the Country. 
Ibis is all that we can ſay of him, and his Roman 


Habit has nothing in it that ought to ſurprize us. 
Tyllizus was another God whoſe Figure was alſo 
dug up near Breſcia. His Statue, which according to 
Roſſi was taken to Pieces in the Year 840, by Rampat 
Biſhop of Breſcia, and which had no Inſcription but 
the Name of the God to whom it was conſecrated, 
Tyllino, was of Iron, the Head crowned with Laurel, 
reſting the right Foot upon a dead Scull, and holding 
in the left Hand an Iron Pike, terminated at the 
Top by a Hand open and extended, upon which is 
h to 
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the Breſcians, among whom there were others beſides, 


Chap. Ix. explained by Eis ronr. 20g 


to be ſeen, between the Fore- finger and the Thumb, 


an Egg which a Serpent wreathed about the Hand 
was coming to bite; Symbols as obſcure as my ſterious, 


about which we learn nothing from Antiquity. Mont. 
aucon is of Opinion, that the Foot reſting upon the 
dead Scull, and the Laurel, figured that Hilinus tri- 


umphed over Death, and was immortal: But whether 


he is in the right or not, I leave others to determine, 
What Antiquary or Mythologiſt, ſays one, will take 
upon him to explain the Import of the Serpent fal- 
ling upon the Egg which 1s in the Hand at the Top 


of the Spear? Muſt we not own, that eſpecially a- 


mong the Topical Gods, who were hardly known but 
in ſome particular Cities that had choſen them for their 
Patrons, there often occur Symbols inexplicable ? 
However, I preſume we may ſay, and that with a 
great deal of Probability, that this was a Myſtery 
borrowed from the Gauls, in relation to the Egg An- 


guinum, of the Serpents, which thoſe People eagerly 


ſought after, and haſtily carried of, when they had 
found it, left the Inſect which had formed it ſhould 
look upon them, as ſhall be ſaid at more Length, in 
the Hiſtory of the Religion of that ancient People (1). 
The Breſcians were too near the Gauls, and had too 
much Commerce with them not to be acquainted 
with this Article of their Religion. 

This is what I had to ſay of the Gods of the Greeks, 
Romans, and ſome other People in Taly, It muſt not, 
however, be imagined, that I have exhauſted the Sub- 
ject. There were ſo many Gods known but in one 
ſingle City, or at moſt in ſome little Cantons, that it 
would be impoſſible to name them all. Some too are 


dug up every Day, who are entirely unknown. 1 


thought it ſufficient to take Notice of thoſe who were 
of ſome Note, and of whom the Antients have made 


mention. 
(1) B. 6. 
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PART SECOND. 


Of the Gods of other European Nations, 
thoſe eſpecially of the Gauls and. 


Germans. 


S the Hiſtory of other Gods of Europe is 
far from being ſo intereſting as that of 
the Gods of Greece and Rome, as it has 
leſs Connection with the Belles-Lettres, 

and as thoſe Gods. are often the ſame, under other 

Names, with thoſe already ſpoke of, I ſhall therefore 

i be much ſhorter in this ſecond Part than I have been 

= in the firſt, I ſhall endeavour, however, to give an 

= exact Idea of thoſe Gods, to relate whatever is moſt 
curious in relation to them, and to place under one eaſy 

Point of View what lies ſcattered in a vaſt many Au- 

thors who have ſpoke of them before me: Let us 

begin with the Gods of our Anceſtors. 


- 


BOOK FE 
Of the Gods of the Gauls. 


Ceſar, Diodorus Siculus, Mela, Strabo, and 
Plutarch, who have left us any Lights as to 
the Religion of the Gauls; and not only is what they 
ſay of them. inconſiderable, but we are further to ob- 
ſerve, that they ſpeak of the Gods of that People 
| | | Con- 


J 22 E are hardly any of the Antients but 
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Chap. I, explained by HisTory. 202 
conformably to thei own Ideas ; that is to ſay, when- 
ever they obſerved jt any of thoſe Gods, either ſome 
Attribute or Symbol reſembling thoſe of their own 
Divinities, they were. ſure to give them the ſame 
Names. Thus, according to them, ſuch a one was 
Hercules, or Apollo, or Mercury; becauſe he had ſome- 
thing of Affinity with their Mercury, Apollo, or Her- 
cules ; for after all, the antient Gods of the Gauls 
muſt needs have been quite unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans, ſince Lucian (1), in one of his Dialogues, 
makes Mercury ſay, that he knows not what Courſe to 
take in inviting thoſe Gods to the Aſſembly of the 
others, becauſe, being unacquainted with their Lan- 
guage, he could neither underſtand them, nor make 
them underſtand him. 

If, as a Supplement to the ſhort Hints on this Sub- 
ject given us by the Greets and Romans, we ſhould 
have Recourſe to ſome Gallic Authors, we might 
there trace out the Origin and Foundations of their Re- 
ligion : But the Druids, the ſole Depoſitaries of their 
Myſteries, wrote nothing, and induſtriouſſy conceal- 
ing from the People the Ground of their Religion, 
they contented themſelves with inſtructing thoſe who 
aſpired at the ſame Dignity, whereof they were ex- 
tremely jealous, | 

True it is, that ſeveral Monuments dug up 88 
Time to Time, have excited the Curioſity of the 
Learned ; but they have only given a bare Explicati- 
on of them, without attempting to dive into the Re- 
ligion of the People who had erected them in Honour 
of their Gods. Schedius, who has compoſed a Trea- 


tiſe of the Religion of the ancient Germans, has in- 
_ deed drawn together all the Paſſages of the Antients 


where that of the Gauls is made mention of; but 
bating the long Commentary he has made upon thoſe 
Authorities, where he almoſt always deviates from his 
Subject, he has ſaid little or nothing upon their Re- 
ligion, it not being the principal Subject of his Book. 
Montfaucon, who explains AT by Figures, has 

2 given 
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given us the greateſt Number of Figures of the Gal. 
kc Gods; but the Reflections he has added to them 
are but few. Laſtly, one of his learned Fellows (1), 
making Uſe of the ſame Figures, undertook ſome 
Years ago to give a compleat Treatiſe of the Religion 
of that People, which he publiſhed in 1727, in two 
Volumes in Quarto; and we may ſay, that no Bod 
before him entered ſo far into the Gallic Myſteries 
but it were to be wiſhed he had obſerved more Order, 
and made fewer Repetitions. 


CHAP 1 
Of the Religion of the Gauls. 


N order to give an exact Idea of the Religion of 
this People, we are to conſider it under two diffe- 
rent Periods of Time ; namely, before, and after the 
Conqueſt of Julius Cæœſar, when the Gauls began to 


have any Commerce with the Romans. Not but that 
they were known to the Greets and Romans long be- 


fore that Prince carried the Seat of the War into the 
Heart of their Country, ſince they once became Ma- 
ſters of Rome itſelf, and on the other Side, had over- 
run and plundered Greece, But thoſe ſudden and 
tranſient Irruptions, inſtead of having ſettled any 
Commerce between thoſe Nations, ſerved only to 
make them be reckoned Barbarians, whoſe Power 
could only one Day prove fatal to them ; and the 
Gauls hardly ever dreamed, in thoſe Irruptions, of 
informing themſelves in the Religion of a People 


whom they only wanted to pillage, and enrich 


themſelves by plundering their Temples and Houſes. 
When Cz/ar, after a ten Years War, had at laſt made 


himſelf Maſter of the Gauls, and that fine Country 


became a Roman Province, he made vaſt Alterations 
in the Religion of that People, who adopted moſt of 


the Roman Gods, and at length abandoned almoſt all 


their own antient Ceremonies, to follow thoſe of their 
Conquerors, | 


As 


(1) Don James Martin. 


VI. 
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As Julius Ceſar had a long Time to be well ac- 
quainted with their Country, where he remained ſo 
many Years, . tis from the Relation he gives of the 
Gallic War, and from ſome other Latin Authors, we 
are to ſeek for the Hiſtory of the antient Religion of 
the Gauls; but, as has been already obſerved, thoſe 


Writers ſay but little about it : They often contra- 


dict one another; and what is ſtill more perplexing, 
they all ſpeak of it according to their own Prejudices, 
and ſeem only to endeavour to identify the Gods of 
that antient People with thoſe whom they themſelves 
adored, The . Hiſtorian Foſephus even reproaches 
them for having ſpoke of a Religion wherein they 


neither were nor could be well informed. For the 


Druids wrote nothing, contenting themſelves with 
charging their Memories, and afterwards that of their 
Probationers, with a prodigious Number of Verſes, 
containing their Theology, Verſes barbarous with 
reſpect to the Romans, which, to be ſure, they hard- 
ly underſtood; and probably would have had no great 
Value for, though they had underſtood them : Add 
to this, that theſe ſame Druids, concealed in the 
Hearts of the Woods, whence they ſeldonij came a- 
broad, were far from being communicative : And 1n- 
ſtead of revealing their Myſteries to Strangers, they 
kept them hid from the Gauls themſelves. 0 
However as Cæſgar, of all the Antients, has un- 
doubtedly given moſt'Light into the Religion of this 
People, it will not be diſagreeable to give here all that 
he — upon the Subject. The Gaul, ſays he 
« (1), are a very ſuperſtitious People. Thoſe who are 


« ſick, or in any Danger, offer up Victims, or make 


« Vows ſo to do, in performing whereof, they uſe 


ce the Miniſtration of the Druids. Being perſuaded 
<« that there is no Way to obtain from the Gods the 
Life of a Man, but by facrificing another in his 
“ Place: In the following Manner do they perform 
ce their publick Sacrifices. They faſhion Oſier Boughs 
into Human Figures of a monſtrous Bigneſs, whoſe 
| 7 I _,, © CR 


La 


(1) De Bell. Gall. I. 6. 
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Cavity they fill up with living Men, whom they 


*& burn together. As they believe the Execution of 
« Robbers and other Criminals to be well pleaſing 


eto the Gods, *tis from among them they chooſe 


cut their Victims, but when they fall ſhort, they 
„ ſacrifice innocent Perſons.” 


« Of all their Gods, he to whom they pay the 


“ higheſt Veneration, and of whom they have moſt 
“ Statues, is Mercury, whom they take to be the In- 


F© ventor of all Arts, the Guide of Travellers, and he 


* who gives moit Aſſiſtance in carrying on Trade, 
and in acquiring Riches by Means thereof: To Mer- 
© cury they join other Gods, ſuch as Apollo, Mars, 
Jupiter and Minerva, of whom they have much the 
* ſame Sentiments with other Nations. They be— 
„ lieve, for Example, that Apollo averts Diſeaſes; 
that Minerva was the Inventreſs of Manufactures 
* and other Arts; that Jupiter has for his Lot the 
* Empire of Heaven; that Mars makes War; and 
* therefore, when they go to Battle, they make a 
% Vow to offer to him the whole Spoil. — All the 
* Garuls pretend to be deſcended from Pluto, which 
„they ſay they learned from the Druids.” 

Czfar is very far from having named all the Gods 


of the Gauls, as we ſhall ſee eds ; he has even 


omitted ſome who are mentioned by other Hiſtori- 
ans. The Religion of this People, as we are told by 
Clemens Alexandrinus (1), was a Religion of Philoſo- 
phers, like that of the Primitive Perf ans; which 
makes Pliny ſay (2), that notwithſtanding the Di- 
ſtance of Countries, and tne Impoſſibility of knowing 


one another, they practiſed the ſame Ceremonies 10 g 


exactly, that one would have ſaid they had communi- 
cated them to one another. 

In the arit Place, as to the Origin of this Religion, 
Cajar and Tacitus contradict one another ; the firit al- 
ledging it came from Brizain, and the ſecond, that 
the Gauls, in peopling that INand, had introduced 
their Myſteries thither: And what would ſeem ro 

| make 


{1} In Protrep. (2) L. 30. 


r 
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make for Tacitus is, that in all Probability the Gauls 
were peopled before Britain, which may be under- 
ſtood in general of all Iſlands, into which none would 
readily venture to paſs over, till the Continent was 

quite peopled. However, to reconcile theſe two Au- 
thors, we may ſay that the Gauls indeed paſſing over 
into Britain, eſtabliſhed their Religion there; but that 


thoſe Iſlanders, who kept more at home than they, 


preſerved it in all its Purity, while among the Gauls, 

who by their frequent Wars were led into Commerce 
with other Nations, it underwent ſome Alteration. 
Accordingly we ſee that in later Times, the Gallic 


Druids had a high Veneration for thoſe of Britain, 


and often ſent thither their Pupils to be by them 
throughly inſtructed in their own Religion. 
But whether the Britons got their Religion from 
the Gauls, or whether theſe brought it into Britain, it 
will ſtill remain a Queſtion whence it was derived at 
firſt ; and as this Point is very obſcure in itſelf, *tis 
no Wonder that we find ſuch Diverſity among thoſe 
who have conſidered it. All are agreed however, 
that before the Conqueſt of Cæſar, the Difference be- 
tween it and that of the Greeks and Romans, was too 
wide to have been derived from them ; and the gene- 
rality are of Opinion, that it came from Zgypt or 
Phenicia, In ſupport of this Sentiment, they alledge, 
1. Some Kind of Reſemblance they find between the 
Worſhip of the Egyptians and Phenicians, and that of 
the Gauls, which ſuppoſes that they, as all the other 
Weſtern Nations of Europe, had received it from thoſe 
two People who trafficked, eſpecially the former, on 
all the Gallic Coaſts, as far as Cadiz, where ſo many 


Footſteps of their antient Religion have been found. 


2, The Figures of Is, and ſome other Egyptian Di- 
vinities, dug up from Time to Time in Gaul, ſome 
of them even a few Years age. | 
Some modern Authors (a) are perſuaded that this 
Religion came from no other Country, but was pecu- 
ES P 4 . 
(a) Don James Martin's Treatiſe of the Religion of the Gau/s, 


Tom. 1. 
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liar. to the Druids, and that they themſelves were the 
Founders of it. But to ſupport this Allegation, it 
would be neceſſary to prove that thoſe who came to 
people this Country, were without Religion and with» 
out Worſhip, which is not very credible. For my 
Part, I am of Opinion that it was derived from the 
Afaatics, but that it was propagatcd to Gaul from the 
North, The Celiz, from whom our Gauls were de- 
ſcended, were extremely powerful, and poſſeſſed moſt 


Part of the North of Europe, whence they ſpread 


themſelves at laſt Southward, and took Poſſeſſion of 
the Country which now we inhabit, Their Empire, 
if indeed one might give that Name to a Domination 


ſuch as that of the antient Celiz, extended from the 


Northern Parts of Aja Minor (a), to the Weſtern 
Coaſts of the Gauls : They might have learned their 
Religion from the Cappadocians and the Penſſans, their 
Neighbours; and the Reſemblance which this actual- 
ly has to the other, led Pliny to ſay, that the Diffe- 


rence was ſo ſmall, that, as has been already remark- 


ed, one would be apt to think it had been deriv- 
ed from thence, were 1t not that the Diſtance and 
Impoſſibility of Commerce between thoſe two People 
ſtood in Oppoſition to this Notion. But this Diſtance 
does not now a-days imply the ſame Difficulty, The 
World in the Beginning, was reduced to one Family 
and one Belief ; and all the Worſhips that have ſpread 
fince, are but a Corruption of the true one. Men re- 
moved by Degrees to a Diſtance from the Place of 
their Original, peopled the Earth, and in various 
Manners corrupted the Purity of Primitive Religion, 
Some came by Land towards the North, and under 
the Name of Scythians, Celto-Scythians, and Celtz, 
peopled thoſe vaſt Countries that ſeparate us from Alia; 
others more adventrous, braved the Dangers of the 


Ocean; and we have a hundred Proofs to evince 


that, firſt the Phænicians, and then the Carthaginians, 
penetrated to the very Extremities of, the Weſt, 


Hence, 


a) See what has been ſaid above in the Hiſtory of the 77. 


Fans, B. I. 
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Hence, no doubt, that Reſemblance of Worſhip and 
Religious Ceremonies between Nations, ſeparate by 
ſo many Scas, and ſuch a vaſt Tract of Land. Hence, 
likewiſe, we can account for that Affinity which has 
been ſo often traced between the Magi and the Druids :. 
For ſince the Gauls and the Celtæ had received their 


Religion from the Per/ians, or at leaſt from the People 
who lay near them upon the North, to whom they 


had communicated it, no Wonder that thoſe Prieſts, 
or, if you pleaſe, thoſe Philoſophers, had ſo much 
Reſemblance to one another. They were both of 
them in high Repute in their own Country, and were 
conſulted upon all important Occaſions ; being the 
ſole Miniſters of Religion, all other Perſcns were pro- 


| hibited from intermeddling with it. In fine, both of 


them led a very auſtere and very retired Life. 

The Magi oppoſed themſelves with all their Might 
to the Opinion which gave the Gods a human Ori- 
ginal, and which divided them into male and female 
Deities ; juſt ſo it was with the Druids, eſpecially in 
the Beginning, Both of them governed the State, 
and the King never failed to adviſe with them in all 
critical Conjunctures. Their Garb being the ſame, 
namely white, at leaſt in the Ceremonies of Religion, 
all Ornaments of Gold were prohibited to them. 
Being great Lovers of Juſtice, they either adminiſter- 
ed it themſelves, or took Inſpection of their Conduct 
who were veſted with that Othce, The Immortality 
of the Soul was, both in Pezja and among the Gauls, 
an eſſential Article of Belief. Antiently neither 
the one nor the other had Temples nor Statues, and 
tis thought that this Uſage was ſtill kept up among 


the Gauls, even when Cæſar conquered them, and that 


the Temples, whereof ſome Remains are yet to be 
ſeen in ſeveral Places, belong only to the ſecond Pe- 
riod of the Religion of the Gauls. Their only Tem- 
ples therefore at firſt were the Woods and Foreſts, 


as ſhall be ſaid in a Chapter by itſelf. The Perfians 


worſhipped the Fire as the Symbol of their firſt Divi- 
pity ; the Gauls, as we are told by Polyhiſtor cited by 
| | | Solinus, 
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Solinus, preſerved upon their Altars a perpetual Fire, 
and Mithras was a God equally revered Wy the one 
and by the other. 

The Perfians gave peculiar Worſhip to the Wa- 
ter, as has been ſaid in the ſecond onde 3 Hi - 
ſtory informs us that the Gauls paid the ſame Ho- 
nour to that Element, as we ſhall ſee afterwards. But 
what we have farther to add upon this Subject, in 
drawing the Parallel at greater Length between the 
Magi and the Druids, will, I preſume, fully convince 
the moſt Sceptical, that the Gauls received their Re- 
ligion and Tenets from the North. 

*Tis true, there were ſome Rites wherein thoſe 
two Nations were quite different from one another; 
but not to repeat what has been ſaid elſewhere, that 
the Religion of the Perfians itſelf underwent ſeveral 
Alterations by Time, there is no Doubt but that 
fame Religion, by being propagated from the Celiæ 
into Countries ſo remote from one another, would 
ſuffer ſtill more conſiderable ones. This antient Re- 
ligion of the Gauls was at firſt of great Purity; that 
People, eſpecially the Druids, had much more juſt 
and ſpiritual Apprehenſions of God than either the 
Greeks or Romans, Tacitus, Maximus Tyrius, and 0- 
thers inform us, that the Druids were perſuaded that 
the ſupreme Being was to be worſhipped no leſs by 

the ſilent Veneration of the Heart, than by external 
Sacrifices. 
hut that primitive Simplicity was not of long Du- 
ration, and the Gauls, even before their Subjection to 
the Romane, had altered their Religion fo far that it 
could nat be known. The Diuids themſelves, fo 
eſteemed for their Wiſdom and Knowledge by all Na- 
tions that had heard of them, became devoted to Divi- 
nation, Magic, and all Sorts of Superſtition ; and 
were there no more but the human Sacrifices which 
they offered to their ls Teutates, and Saturn, as 
we lear from 7. acitus (1), Lefantius (2), and Luci- 
an (a), 
(1) De Mor. Germ. 2) Div. Init; 
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an (a), a Practice which was ſtill ſubſiſting in the 
Time of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, this ſame would be 
ſufficient to convince us that the Religion of that Peo+ 
ple came ſhort at length of no other in Superſtition 
and Cruelty, 

I reckon the ſecond Period of the Gallic Religion, 
that which elapſed from the Conqueſt of Julius Cæ- 
/ar to the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſttanity among the 
Gauls, Now in that Interval the ſame Religion un- 
derwent ſeveral Alterations. Firſt, it adopted moſt 
of the Gods of their Conquerors, their Vulcan, Jupi- 
ler, Hercules, Caſtor, and Pollux. The Monument 
erected in the Time of Tiberius, which we ſhall ſpeak 
of afterwards, upon which the Names of thoſe Gods 
are inſcribed, as it proves this Truth, ſo it ſhews 
that it was not long after the Conqueſt of Julius 
Cz/ar that thoſe Gods were introduced into the Coun- 
try. In ſhort, they conformed themſelves almoſt in 
every thing to the religious Rites of the Romans. 
They began to follow their Example in building 
Temples, Chapels, and in making Statues of the 
Gods, 

But to come to a particular Detail with reſpect 
to the antient Religion of the Gauls, I believe I 
may aſſert that chey had a purer Idea of their Gods 
than other Idolaters, ſince they believed it impoſſi- 
ble to repreſent them under any Figure, or to con- 
fine their Majeſty within Temples; and that they 
had preferred for the Exerciſe of their Religion ſoli- 
tary and ſolemn Woods, whoſe very Aſpect inſpires 
with ſomething of a religious Awe. 

I am perſuaded too that after the Example of 
the Perfians, from whom they had received a Part 
of their Tenets, they began with the Stars and Ele- 
ments as the ſole Objects of their Adoration, Ae- 
cordingly, we ſhall ſee afterwards that they gave a 


particular Worthip to * Sun, diſtinct from that 
of 


a ) Et quibus immitis placatur Amun diro 
Teutafes, horren/que feris altaribus Eſus. 


Pharx'. 1. 1. v. 444 


ww 
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of Apollo, that they paid Homage to the Moon, 
whom they plainly diſtinguiſhed from their Diana; 
and that they Iikewtie pail a religious Worſhip to the 
Farth, whom they looked upon, like other idolatrous 
Nations, as the Mother of Gods and Men. 

The eternal Fire which they preſerved in their 
Foreſts, Which ſerved them for Fire-Temples, and 
the Veneration which they had for Mithras, ſhew 
that they paid to that Element the ſame Worſhip 
with the Perſians. 
They had alſo a religious Regard for the Lakes 
and Marſhes, which they looked upon either as fo 
many Divinities, or at leaft as the Places which they 
made Choice of for their Reſidence. They even 
gave thoſe Lakes, as well as Trees, the Names of 
ſome particular Divinities. The moſt celebrated of 
thoſe Lakes was that of Toulouſe, into which they 
threw either in Specie, or in Bars and Ingots, the Gold 
and Silver which they had taken from their Enemy. 
There was alſo in the Gevaudan, at the Foot of a 
Mountain, a great Lake conſecrated to the Moon, 
under the Name of Elane, where, according to Gre- 


gory of Tours, they aſſembled every Year from the 


Neighbourhood, to throw in thither the Oblations 
that were made to the Goddeſs, Strabo (1) again 
ſpeaks of a famous Lake of the Gauls, which was call- 
ed the Lake of the two Ravens, becauſe there were 


two Fowls of that Kind that haunted them, of which 


they told a thouſand ridiculous Stories; but this 
much 1s certain, that in Quarrels that happened, the 


two Parties repaired thither, and threw each a Cake 


to them: He whoſe Cake the Ravens ate up, only nib- 
bling at the other, gained the Cauſe, 

Io the Worſhip of the Lakes and Marſhes the 

Gauls joined that of the Rivers, Floods, and Foun- 

tains, which they believed to be ſo many Divinities; 

and what has been ſaid in the IVth Vol. of the Ho- 

nours paid to the Water, belongs to this People at 


leaſt as much as to any other. They ſacrificed to it 


like 


— — 


(1) L. 4. 
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like che other idolatrous Nations, threw Cloaths and 


other things into the running Waters, and drowned 


in the Gulphs the Horſes which they had taken 
from their Enemies. Tis needleſs to multiply here 


the Teſtimonies of the Antients in Proof of this Pro- 


ſition : They are all unanimous as to this Article, 
and thoſe fine Verſes are well known which Auſe- 


nius has made in Honour of the celebrated Fountain 


of Bourdeaux, which was called Divona, or The Di- 
vine Fountain. 

As the Egyptians e the Vile, and the In- 
dians the Ganges, ſo the Gauls had a greater Reſpect 
for the Rhine than for the other Rivers: From a 
Perſuaſion that he animated them in Battle, they 
depended a great deal upon his Aſſiſtance. 

But what was moſt ſacred and revered in the Re- 
ligion of the Gauls, was the Woods and Foreſts ; and 
the Oak was the Tree for which, of all others, they 
had the greateſt Veneration, as we ſhall ſee in the 
following Chapter. 


C HA 
Of the Temples of the Gauls. 


HE Gauls in antient Times had no other Tem- 
ples but the Woods and Foreſts, as we have 
now ſaid, nor other Statues of their Gods, nor other 
Altars but the Trees of thoſe Woods : Their Woods 
were ſo ſacred among them that it was not permit- 
ted to cut them down, nor to approach them but 
with a religious Awe, and only to adorn them with 
Flowers and Trophies, and hang upon them the Re- 
mains of the Victims offered to the Gods whom they 
repreſented, It was not even allowable to make 
Uſe of certain Trees, even when they had fallen 
down through Decay, or by any other Accident. 
In a Word, the Foreſts and Trees were their Tem- 
ples, their Altars, and the Statues of their Gods. It 
was in the middle of thoſe Groves that they offer- 
ed Sacrifices, and kept all their religious Aſſemblies. 
Twas 
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Twas very late before they gave into the Uſage 
of other Pagan Nations as to this Article. Cæſar 
accordingly ſays nothing either of their Temples or 
of the Statues of their Gods; we have an hundred 


other Proofs of this Truth, and the Fact is incon- 


teſtable. However, ſome antient Hiſtorians ſpeak of 
the Temples of the Gauls, at the very Time of the 
Conqueſt of Julius Ceſar. Suetonius (1) ſays, that 
Conqueror pillaged and ſacked thoſe Temples which 
were full of Treaſures; Strabo, to cite no other, 
makes Mention likewiſe of the Temples and Ora- 
tories of the Gauls; but we may anſwer that theſe 
Authors ſpeak the Language of their Nation, and 


according to their own Prejudices. 


The Gals, *tis true, had Places ſet apart and eſpe- 
cially conſecrated to the Worſhip of their Gods ; 
which were the Places where they performed their 
religious Ceremonies, offered Sacritices, Sc. But 
thoſe Temples, if we will call them ſo; were not 
Edifices like thoſe of the Greeks and Romans : They 
were the Woods and Groves; and at Toulouſe, in par- 
ticular, it was the Banks of a Lake, conſecrated by Re- 
ligion, that ſerved for a Temple. Theſe were the 
Places where they laid up their Treaſures. Thus the 
Author now quoted had Reaſon in one Senſe to ſay; 
that Cæſar had pillaged their Temples ; namely the 
Places that they uſed as ſuch. Tis according to this 
Diſtinction we are to underſtand what Strabo ſays, 
that it was in their Temples the Gauls crucified the 
Men. whom they offered up to their Gods, namely 
in thoſe ſame Foreſts which ſerved them for Tem- 
ples. For ſuppoſe Edifices ever ſo ſpacious, how 
would thoſe Coloſſes of Oſier have entered into them, 
within which they lodged either the Criminals or 
Captives, and what Diſorder would have been there 
occaſioned by the Fire that conſumed them? 

But further, nothing is ſo celebrated in the Hiſtory of 
the antient Gauls as the Woods of Chartres *, which 
were, 


(1) In Caf. 
* Antiently of the Carnutes. 
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were, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, the Metropolis of 
the Country, where they aſſembled from all Quarters, 
as well for the Ceremonies of Religion, as for Affairs 
of State, as ſhall be ſaid at more Length in the Hiſto- 
ry of the Druids; and the Foreſt which was near to 
Marſeilles, where was the ſecond College of thoſe 
Prieſts, and the moſt frequented next to the Country 
of Chartres. 

Tacitus (1), ſpeaking of the Semnones, Celtæ by Ori- 
ginal, who followed the fame Religion with the Gals, 
confirms what has been now ſaid. © Thoſe People, 
e ſays he, have no other Temple but a Foreſt, where 
they diſcharge all the Duties of Religion. No Bo- 
« dy enters into this Wood unleſs he brings with him 
<« a Chain, as a Badge of his Dependance, and of the 
* ſupreme Dominion which God has over him.” 

*T was not therefore till after the Romans had invad- 
ed Gaul, that they began to build Temples there, nor 
was the Uſe of them at firſt general. They continued, 
notwithſtanding thoſe new Temples, to ſacrifice in the 
Foreſts, and even to make uſe of Trees to repreſent 
the Gods; and this Uſage laſted a long Time, ſince 
Maximus Tyrins ſays the Statue of their Fupiter was no- 
thing elſe but a very tall Oak. 

This Worſhip paid to the Trees was very antient in 
this Nation, and conſequently ſo difñcult to be abo- 
liſhed, that notwithſtanding the Canons of ſeveral 
Councils, and the reiterated Admonitions of Prelates, 
who uſed all their Endeavours to ſuppreſs it, it 


ſtill ſubſiſted in ſome Province of Gaul, long after Chri- 


ſtianity had triumphed over [dolatry, and ſome Re- 
mains thereof were ſtill to be ſeen in the Time of 
Charlemagne. Church-hiſtory makes frequent Mention 
of the Trees which holy Perſons cauſed to be cut 
down, becauſe they were {till the Objects of public 
Veneration; and it informs us in particular, that St. 
Severus of Vienna made one be rooted up, Which re- 
preſented an hundred of their Gods, as appeared from 
the Inſcription they ſet up in the Church chat was built 

in 
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in the Place where that Tree ſtood. But the Gauls 
were ſo habituated at laſt to the Manners and Cuſtoms 
of their Conquerors, that they erected every where 
Temples in great Numbers, where were depoſited the 
Statues which repreſented both rhe antient Gods of the 
Country, and thoſe of the Romans. The Antiquaries, 
and eſpecially Montfaucon, have given Figures of the 
Remains of ſeveral of thoſe Temples, which may be 
ſeen in their Works: *Tis obſerved, that almoſt all of 
them are of a round Figure, or octogonal, as if the 


had believed the Sovereigns of the World were only to | 


be lodged in Places that reſembled it in Figure. 
The Learned have carefully enquired whence came 
that Regard the Gauls had for Trees, and eſpecially 
for the Oak, which they had in ſo much Veneration, 
that it may be ſaid to have been both their Temple and 
their God; and the Generality are perſuaded that it 
took its Riſe from the Oak of Mamre, under which 


Abraham, as we read in the Book of Geneſis, invoked 


the Name of the Lo R D. And indeed it cannot be de- 
nied that this Oak became very famous; and it would 
be but loſt Time to heap up Teſtimonies to prove it. 
In after Times they kept a Fair there, where Mer- 
chants from ſeveral neighbouring Nations aſſembled, 
with a great Concourſe of People. This Oak, which 
the Father of the Faithful conſecrated, having been fo 
well known, 'tis probable, ſay they, that the Colonies 
which came from Hria, and the other neighbouring 
Provinces, to people the Weft, preſerved the Memo- 
ry of it, and made Choice of that Tree in the Places 
where they came to ſettle, preferably to all others, to 
celebrate there the Myſteries of their Religion. In 
like Manner it cannot be diſowned, fay they, that 
the Religion of the Gauls had, in its Beginnings at 
leaſt, a great Deal of Affinity with that of the eros. 
Porphyry laid hold on this Aﬀinity, and improved it 


as a Ground of Reproach againſt the Chriſtians, oppo- 


fing the Antiquity of the Druids to the Novelty of the 
Chriſtian Religion. But I believe it is in vain to ſeek 
for Myſtery here. The Earth of old was quite cover- 

| | | ed 
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ed with Woods; and they who came and ſettled in 
any uninhabited Country, clearing only ſo much of it 
as was neceſſary for ſowing their Grain, were neceſſis 
tated to take the Woods and Foreſts for celebrating 
their Myſteries. Beſides, dark and ſolitary Places ſeem to 
inſpire a Kind of ſacred Awe, which makes them more 
venerable. We may judge of the old World as of the 
new. Now, all Relations inform us that America was 
but one large Foreſt; and the Savages, without know- 
ing any Thing of the Oak of Mamre, performed in 
the Woods, and at the Roots of Trees; their religious 
Ceremonies. 

But not to inſiſt on this, nothing is ſo antient in the 
Pagan World, as this Reſpect for Woods and Fo- 
reſts, which ſerved for Temples to primitive Mortals ; 
inſomuch, that even when they began to build real 
ones, they ſeldom failed to plant Groves around them. 
Hence, no doubt, the Origin of thoſe ſacred Groves; 
Luci, ſo univerſally. celebrated in Antiquity, and whoſe 
Uſe continued fo long. 

At the very Time that the whole Earth was full of 
Temples, to take this Word in its proper Signification, 
not only the Poets deſigned them ſtill by the Word 
Lucus, a Grove, but alſo the Hiſtorians; and which is 
yet ſtronger; the very Architects. Thus, Vitruvius 
ſpeaking of the Proportions that ought to be obſerved 
in Structures of the Tuſcan Order, and giving for Ex- 
ample the Temple of Diana Aricina, calls that Build- 
ing, Aricina nemori Diane, The Grove of Diana. 

As the Exerciſe of Religion was in the Hands of the 
Druids, tis neceſſary to give ſome Account of theſe 
Prieſts ſo famed 1 in Antiquity, | 


CHAP: III. 


Of the Miniſters of Religion among the Gauls; 


and eſpecially of the Druids: 


UR antient Gauls had at firſt; as has been ſaidy 

a great Dral of Religion; and as the Druids 

treated it in a Manner grave and ſerious, they had 
Yor. III. Q = inſpir 
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inſpired a vaſt Veneration for it. Let us not there- 
fore expect to find in the Religion of this antient 
People, thoſe abſurd and impious Fables with which 
that of the Greeks and Romans was ſtuffed, far leſs a 
laſcivious Venus, an inceſtuous Jupiter, and thoſe im- 
pure * which profane Authors durſt not even 
reveal. 

Tho? the Druids were the principal Miniſters of the 
Religion of the Gauls, yet they were not the only ones, 
but there were different Degrees in their Hierarchy. 
The Antients reckon among thoſe ſeveral Miniſters the 
Bardi, the Eubages *, the Yates, and the Druids. The 
latter were the Chief, and the others only Subalterns, 
who aſſiſted them 1n their Miniſtration, and in every 
Thing were much inferior to them. The Bards, whoſe 
Name in the Celtic Language imports, according to 
Feſtns, a Soneteer, celebrated in Verſe the immortal 

Doeds of great Men, and commonly praiſed them up- 
on muſical Inſtruments. Their Verſes were in ſuch 
high Eſteem, that they were ſufficient to immortalize 
the Memory of thoſe whom they undertook to praiſe; 
and the Bards themſelves were ſo eſteemed, that if 
they preſented themſelves when two Armies were ready 
to engage, or tho? the Battle was even already begun, 
both Parties preſently laid down their Arms to hear- 
ken to what they had to propoſe. Beſides their ordi- 
nary Employment of celebrating the Praiſes of their 

Heroes and Benefactors, they took upon them to 
cenſure the Actions of private Perſons, eſpecially when 
their Conduct did not correſpond to their Duty. 

The Sarronides inſtructed the Youth, and inſtilled 
into their Minds virtuous Sentiments. The Yates, or 
Eutages, had the Care of the Sacrifices, and applied 
themſelves to the Contemplation of Nature; but thoſe 
three Sorts of Miniſters were in every Thing inferior, 

and ſubject to the Druids, who, in Proceſs of Time, 

united in their Body almoſt all the Functions of the 
| others, 


* Thought to be derived from the Per/fian Word Bach, Sanctus, 
Whole Province it was ſerutari feria & ſublimia Nature. Am- 
mian. 15.9. | | 
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others, thoſe eſpecially that regarded Religion, leav- 
ing to them only the Care of other Things. The 
Functions of the others now named are but little 
known, and Diodorus Siculus even confounds the Sar. 


 ronides with the Druids. Bat the latter were ſo far ſu- 


Yerior to the others, that not only were they inveſted 

y their Station with the Care of every Thing that 
concerned Religion, but they alſo had the abſolute 
Command of choſe ſubaltern Miniſters, who could not 
exerciſe their Office but by their Permiſſion, and were 
obliged to withdraw whenever they appeared; unleſs 
they had Leave from them to ſtay. 

The Druids, whoie Name is certainly derived from 
the Celtic Word Deru, ſignifying an Oak, which the 
Greeks call 3p9g, were therefore among out antient Gauls 
the chief Miniſters of Religion. The Antients defign theni 


| ſometimes by other Names, but ſuch as always expreſs 


their Functions. Thus Diodorus Siculus i, peaks of them 


at conſiderable Length under the Name of Sarronides; 


others under that of Samothei; and Diogenes Laerti- 
4s (1), as alſo Suidas, informs us that they were alſo 
denominated Semnothei, a Name which deſigned their 
Profeſſion of worſhipping the Gods, and of being con- 
ſecrated to their Service, as that of Sarronides alluded 
to the Oaks, neat which they ſpent their Lives (a). In 
fine, the Monuments dug up in the Cathedral of Pa- 
#is, to be mentioned afterwards; give them the Name 
of Senani, which ſhall be explained in its own Place. 
The Origin and Antiquity of the DRUTDS. 

T ſhall not amuſe myſelt long in examining ints the 
Antiquity and Origin of the Druids, Thoſe who 
have enquired moſt narrowly into this Article, are 
forced to own that they have come at no Certainty 
about it; but muſt content themſelves with Conjectures. 


Shall we ſay with ſome Authors that the Druids were 


deſcended from the antient Indian Gymnoſophiſts ? Bat 
what Traces have we left in Hiſtory of any Commerce 
2 | between 
(1) In Prvem, „ 
{a) See the Author of the Hiſtory of the Gallic Religion, 
Tom. 1. p. 175+ | 
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between People ſo remote from one another? Were 
they Diſciples of Pythagoras, whoſe Doctrine has fo 
much Affinity with that of thoſe Gallic Prieſts ? For, 
in ſhort, it was in Tah, at Crotona, that Philoſopher 
publiſhed his Doctrines, and the Gauls are near enough 
to Taly for thoſe Doctrines to have paſſed to this Side 
of the Alps. But, 1. *Tis much more probable that 
Pythagoras himſelf had adopted ſeveral Opinions of the 
Dru. 2, Tis not true that the Doctrine of that 
Philoſopher has ſo much Affinity as is believed with 
that of the Druids; and as to the principal Article, 
that of Tranſmigration of Souls, which Pythagoras 


had fetched from Egypt, and which even in his Time 
was diffuſed over all the Indies, it does not appear, as 


we ſhall ſee by and by, that they had copied one ano- 
ther. 3. Tho* the Diſtance of the Gauls from 1taly 
is not very conſiderable, yet the Italians had little or no 
Commerce with the Gau/s, whom they accounted Bar- 
barians, and only fought to defend their Frontiers a- 
gainſt them. | 

As I have already proved it to be very probable that 


the northern Cellæ, the Fathers of our Gauls, had de- 


rived a Part of their Doctrines from the Perſians, or 
their Neighbours, ſo we may preſume that the Druids 
had formed themſelves upon the Model of the Magi; 
and to be ſure they have a more remarkable Reſem- 
blance to them than to all the other Philoſophers in the 
World. Accordingly ſeveral of the Antients were of 
this Opinion, without troubling themſelves to conſi- 
der by what Way the Perfan Religion might have pe- 
netrated into the Extremity of the Weſt. After all, 
the Origin of the Druids is loſt in the Darkneſs of 
Antiquity; and all that we can know, is, that the 
Greek Philoſophers, Ariſtotle, Sgſion, and others before 
them, by whom they are mentioned, for they were 
known in the earlieſt Ages, ſpeak of them as of a 
wiſe Sort of People, very knowing in Matters of Re- 
ligion, and as conſummate Philoſophers in Specula- 
tion, So high a Notion had they of their Knowledge, 
that Cicero ſays it was by them Mythology was my 
| ed, 
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ed, and conſequently they ought to paſs for the 
Teathers of the Greeks and Romans. 
But it will appear but too evident hereafter ; for 


Truth obliges me to tell their Bad as well as their 


Good, that all their Wiſdom was but Folly, that they 
were addicted to Studies equally frivolous and pexnici- 
ous, to Magic, to Divination, and to childiſh and 
ſuperſtitious Rites z and what made them pals for the 
wiſeſt of Men, is, that Mankind commonly admire 
thoſe who are moſt dextrous at impoſing upon them. 
Of their Manner of living, their Habit, their Authority, &c. 
The Druids led a very recluſe and auſtere Life, in 
Appearance at leaſt. Being ſhut up in the Heart of 
the Woods, they came ſeldom abroad, but confined 
themſelves to their wild Receſſes, where the whole Na- 
tion came to conſult them. This auſtere Life of theirs 
ſtruck Julius Ceſar with Admiration, even Cæſar who 
hardly admired any Thing but oftentatious Virtues ; 


and he was ſtruck with them to ſuch a Degree, that ge 


could not but eſteem them. 
'Tho* the Druids formed ſeveral Colleges in Gaul, 


yet that of the Country of Chartres, as we have ſaid, 


was always accounted the moſt: conſiderable, and rhe 


Head of that College was the High Prieſt of the 


Gauls, It was in the Woods of this Country that the 
great Sacrifices were offered, and all the grand Cere- 


monies of Religion performed. There, in ſhort, it 


was that the Grandees of the Country aſſembled, and 
held the Convention of Eſtates. | 

Next to this College that of Marſeilles was the 
moſt . conſiderable, and nothing is more celebrated 
than the Wood where their Druids aſſembled. The 
Deſcription given of it by Lucan, when he relates 
how Czſar ordered the Trees of it to be felled, in- 
ſpires one with a Kind of religious Awe and Hor- 
ror (a). | 

Tho' the Dru:ds, both old and young, had all one 
and the ſame Spirit, it appears however from the Mo- 


23 numents 


f Ca,) See what has been ſaid on this Subject in the ſirſt Vol. 
„ 7 | 
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numents which repreſent them, that they had not all 
the ſame Kind of Garb. Whether they were per- 
mitted to follow the Mode of the Province, or if the 
different Habits expreſſed the different Degrees to which 
the Candidates arrived before they were Profeſſed, is 
what I cannot determine. Only this much is certain, 
that after the Ceremony of Admiſſion, for it was by 
receiving formal Admiſſion from the Druids that the 
Novices became Profeſſed, the Candidate laid down 
the ſecular Habit, and put on that of a Druid, which 
conſiſted in a Sort of Tunic that reached no farther 
than the Mid-leg. Further, this Habit, as well as the 
Robe that was under it, was open before, and the 
Candidate, before his Admittance, was obliged | to 
throw it afide, leſt there ſhould be an Impoſture in the 
Caſe, and the Prieſthood, through Miſtake, veſted in 

a Female. 
So great was their Authority, that no Affair of Im- 
portance was undertaken till they were conſulted. They 
reſided in the Eſtates, determined Peace or War as 
they pleaſed, puniſhed Delinquents, and their Power 
ſometimes went the Length of depoſing the Magi- 
ſtrates, and even the Kings, when they did not ob- 
ſerve the Laws of the Country. They were the firſt 
of the Nobility of whom the Commonwealth was com- 
poſed, and all - bowed before them. As they formed a 
Body diſtributed thro? all the Provinces of the Gauls, 
by Mes of their Colleges, ſo they were entruſted with 
the Education of the Youth of firſt Quality in the 

Kingdom. 
To them belonged the Right of creating an annual 
Magiſtrate to govern in every City, ſometimes even 
with the Name and Authority of King, or Vergobret; 
who could do nothing without them, not ſo much as 
aſſemble his Council: So that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it 
was they that actually reigned, and the Kings Were 

but their Miniſters, or rather Slaves. | 

Juſtice was adminiſtred only by them. Umpires in all 
the Differences and Intereſts of the Nation, they equal- 
ly decided public Affairs and thoſe of private Per- 
ſons, 
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ſons, puniſhed Crimes, and in Proceſſes they adjudged 
a controverted Property to him whom they thought 
intitled to it: Thoſe who refuſed to yield to their De- 
ciſion, were anathematized ; they were interdicted from 
all Sacrifice, and accounted profane by the reſt of the 
Nation, none daring fo much as to frequent their Com- 


pany. 
Their Functions. 

The Druids had the Charge of the whole of Religion, 
which alſo gave them an unlimited Power. Thus Sa- 
crifices, Offerings, Prayers, public and private; the 
Privilege of predicting future Events, of conſulting 
the Gods; of giving Reſponſes in their Names; of 
knowing their Attributes, their Number ; of ſtudying 
Nature; the Right of rejecting or eſtabliſhing* new 
Ceremonies; of ſeeing to the Obſervance of antient 
Laws; of making Additions to them according to 
Occurrences ; of declaring War, and making Peace 
of confirming or annulling the Election of Kings and 
VJergobrets; that is, thoſe who in certain Provinces of 
Gaul were like thg Archons of Athens, but only with 
an annual Power; all theſe were their Province. 

Add to this, that by their Station they had a Dif 
penſation from going to War, and were exempt from 
all Sort of Tribute, which invited a great Number of 
Candidates, for all were capable of Admiſſion into 
their Body, of whatever Rank or Profeſſion ; and 
their Number would have increaſed ſtill more, had it 
not been for the Severities of a long State of Proba- 
tion, and the Neceſſity which the young Candidates 
were under of learning that prodigious Number of 
Verſes, which contained their Maxims of Religion and 

olitical Government. | 

In old Times the Gallic Women enjoyed a Part of 
theſe Prerogatives, and were ſtill in the Poſſeſſion of 
them when Annibal paſſed through the Gauls, ſince one 
of the Articles of the Treaty he made with that Peo- 
ple, bore, that if a Gaul had any Matter of Com- 
plaint againſt a Carthaginian, the offended Party ſhould 
lay his Complaint before the General, or the Magi- 
GE 4 2 ſtrate 
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ſtrate whom the Senate of Carthage had eſtabliſhed in 
Spain; and that when a Gaul did any Injury to a Car- 
thaginian, the Cauſe ſhould be brought before the Tri- 
bunal of the Gallic Women. In ſucceeding Ages the 
Druids intirely uſurped that Authority; but the Preciſe 
Date of that Uſurpation is not known. 


The Dofrine and Science of the Druids, 
All the Maxims of the Druids tended to make Men 


wiſe and juſt, religious and valiant. The fundamental 


Points of their Doctrine were reduced to theſe three: 
To adore the Gods, to injure no Body, and to be 
brave and couragious. Pomponius Mela (1), ſpeaking 
of their Philoſophy, ſays they profeſſed to know the 
Form and Magnitude of the Earth, and in general of 
t ne whole Univerſe; as alſo the Courſe of the Stars, 
and their Revolutions; and that their retired Life in 
the Caves and Woods, where they had their Habita- 
tion, allowed them full Time to meditate upon all 
theſe Points. 

*Tis not to be doubted bur the Druids, and in ge- 
neral the Gaul, believed the Immòrtality of the Soul; 
and it was this Perſuaſion made them ruſh upon Death, 
as a ſure Means of attaining a more happy Life. "Tis 
true they made a great Di ftinction between thoſe who 
died a natural Death in the midſt of their Friends 
and Rc<lations, and thoſe who ſacrificed their Lives in 
the Service of their Country. The firſt were ſilently 
interred, without any Encomiums, or ſuch Funeral 
Songs as were compoled in Praiſe of the Dead: As 
for others, on the contrary, who had facrificed them- 
ſelves to the common Intereſt, they were believed to 
ſurvive their Bodies, and to be gone to enjoy 8 
Felicity in the Manſions of the Gods. In ſhort, 
was only for them that the Prieſts durſt raiſe Torubs, 
and compoſe Epitaphs. But we are not to conclude 
from thence, that they did not believe the former to 
be immortal, The Doctrine of the Immortality of 
the Soul is not to be believed by Halves, and there are 
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few Philoſophers who taught it more clearly than the 
Druids. | 

The Reaſon of their putting ſo much Honour up- 
on Warriors, was owing to the Genius of that valiant 

Nation, and to the Value they had for thoſe who fol- 

lowed the Profeſſion of Arms. The others, accord- 

ing to them, having nothing that merited their E- 

ſteem, ſeemed to die altogether ; that is, they left no 

Memorial of themſelves. Strabo however informs us, 

that the Druids taught that all Things were one Day 

to be deſtroyed by Fire and Water. 

This, according to ſome Authors, was the Doctrine 
of the Melempſychoſis; but as Ceſar, Diodorus, Lu- 

can, Valerius Maximus, and ſome others, alledge that 

the Druids believed it, and taught it to their Diſci- 
ples, I am more inclined to be ſwayed by thoſe Au- 
thors, who had better Opportunity than we to be in- 
formed in the Sentiments of thoſe Gallic Prieſts, eſpe- 
cially the firſt who dwelt ſo long among them, than 
by the Arguments of modern Writers, who don't ap- 


. pear ſo convincing as they pretend. 
3 1 am fully perſuaded, in the firſt Place, that it was 
b not from Pythagoras, and far leſs from his Diſciples, 


$ that the Druids had learned this Doctrine, (which 
: was known long before him in Egypt, and in almoſt 
J the whole Eaſt) ſince they taught it in the Gauls long 
before the Birth of that Philoſopher ; but *tis not the 
7 leſs true that it was a Part of theirs, tho? perhaps 
with ſome Variations: For how many Forms and 
Shapes did this Doctrine aſſume? The ſtrongeſt Ar- 
gument of thoſe Authors, is, that the Antients, ex- 

cept thoſe whom J have named, take no Notice of it; 

but beſides that they ſpeak of the Druids very ſuper- 

ficially, were they as well informed in what concern- 

ed them, as Cz/ar, not to mention others; beſides, do 

thoſe Authors ſay any Thing that deſtroys what the 

others relate to us on this Subject? ?Tis true, they 

tell us, eſpecially Pomponius Mela (1), that the Gauls, 

in burying their Dead, or the Aſhes of thoſe whom 

Z : they 

(1) De Situ Orbis, J. 3. 
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culative Sciences than their Compantons, the Maſters 
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they burnt, put into their Tombs their Moveables, 


their Accounts, and the Bills of Money which they 
had lent, to ſerve them in the other World; that they 
even wrote Letters to their dead Friends; Cuſtoms, 
ſay they, which they never would have obſerved, had 


they not been perſuaded that their Souls paſſed into 


new Bodics. But 1s it not well known, that the Par- 
tizansof the Doctrine of the Metempſychaſis taught that 
it was not always immediately after Death that the Soul 


was introduced into a new Body; that it firſt went to 


Hell ro expiate its Faults z that from thence it often 
paſſed into the Elyſian Fields, where, after ſome Stay, 


. as to the Duration whereof they varied a great Deal, 


it drunk of the Water of Zethe, which obliterated the 
Memory of all that had paſſed, and then it returned 
into this World to inhabit a new Body, more or leſs 


honourable, according to the Merit of its Actions. 
Nothing 1s more celebrated among the Antients 25 


thoſe Expiations, whereof Virgil, as has been ſaid, 
ſpeaking of the infernal Regions (1), fixes the Time 
to a thouſand Years, *Twas therefore to be of Uſe to 
them in this Interval, that the Gauls put Cloaths, Move- 
ables, and Bills, into the Tombs of their Dead, and 
Letters, which "they had full Time to deliver to thoſe 
to whom they were addreſſed. 

What Valerius Maximus ſays, that the Gauls fre- 
quently lent Money to be payed in the other World, 
makes as little againſt the Belief of Tranſmigration; 


to this we may apply the ſame Anſwer, and ſay, that 
in that Caſe the Money would ſerve the Lender a- 


gainſt the Time of his Expiation; that negative Proofs 
and Inferences, however they may appear neceſſary, 


are weak againſt the poſitive Proofs of contemporary 
Authors of good Credit. 


Such were the Sciences and Doctrines which the 
Druids endeavoured to inculcate upon their Candidates, 
whoſe Time of Probation was very long. When any 
of thoſe Candidates had a more happy Genius for Spe- 


ſent 
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ſent them into Great Britain, for their Improvement 
and further Advances: For the Druids of that Iſland 
were accounted the moſt accompliſhed of all ; whether 
it was that their being leſs taken up than the Gauls, 
gave them more Time to Study, or for the Reaſons 
we have given above. Notwithſtanding this Diſtinc- 
tion, they maintained regular Correſpondence together, 
and conſulted one another upon all important Emer- 
gencies. 
As the Druids wrote nothing, and all their Know- 
ledge was digeſted into Verſes, they obliged their No- 
vices to learn them by Heart, and theſe Verſes were 
ſo numerous, that ſometimes fifteen or twenty Years 
were neceſſary to learn them. Julius C who re- 
lates this Fact, gives two Reaſons for it: The firſt 

is, that the Doctrine of the Druids, might not be 
known to any, and that it might appear the more my- 
ſterious; the ſecond is, that the young People who 
were obliged to learn thoſe Verſes, might be the more 
careful to improve their Memory. | 

Their Superſtitions, 

Beſides the Study of Religion and Philoſophy, the 
Druids alſo applied themſelves to Medicine; but they 
owed all their Reputation in this to the Notion Peo- 
ple had of their knowing perfectly the Influence of 
the Stars, and that they "had Inſight into Futurity : 
For as every Thing in Man has a Mixture of Good 
and Evil, ſo thoſe Sages who were ſo much reverenced, 
addicted themſelves ro Aſtrology, Divination, and 
Magic; Sciences ſo much to the Taſte of the People, 
that though always deluded, yet they never recover 
from their Prejudices. The Druids, *tis true, made 
jome Uſe of Botany; but they mixed with it ſo many 
ſuperſtitious Rites, that it is eaſy to ſee they were no 
great Proficients therein. And indeed what Notion are 
we to have of the Knowledge of thoſe pretended Sages, 
when we conſider what Pliny tells us (1), that they 
taught, and accordingly they practiſed, that in order 
to gather the Plant called Selago, which is thought to 
| 8 be 
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be the Black Hellebore, a Knife was not to be uſed, 
and that it was to be plucked up with the right Hand, 
which was to be covered with a Part of the Robe, then 
to be conveyed ſecretly into the left Hand, as if it had 
been ſtole ; and laſtly, that a neceſſary Preparation for 
it was, to be clad in white, to be bare-footed, and 
to offer before-hand a Sacrifice of Bread and Wine, 
As the Druids were eſpecially conceited of the pre. 
tended Virtues of Vervein, that Plant fo much in uſe in 
magical Operations; we find they never gathered or em. 
1 it without mixing with it many ſuperſtitious 
ites. In the firſt Place they ſaid (1), it was to be ga- 
thered at the Riſing of the Dog Star, and that at break of 
Day, before the Sun was up, and after offering an expia- 
tory Sacrifice to the Earth, wherein Fruits and Honey 


were employed. And then what Virtue did they not 


aſcribe to that Plant? By rubbing themſelves with it 
they obtained every Thing they deſired; it baniſhed 
Fevers, cured all Sorts of Maladies, and which is more, 
reconciled the Hearts of thoſe that were at Enmity ; 
in fine, being ſprinkled by way of Aſperſion upon 
their Gueſts, it had Virtue to make thoſe who were 
touched with it more gay and better pleaſed than the 
reſt ; as if the bare Perſuaſion of the Influence of the 
Plant had not been ſufficient to produce ſuch an Effect. 
We may alſo reckon among the Superſtitions of the 
Draids, the Opinion they maintained, that at the Death 
of great Men there always happened ſome conſider- 
able Change in Nature, and that their Souls hardly 
ever failed to raiſe Storms, extraordinary Winds and 
Tempeſts; that they produced the dreadful Noiſe 
of Thunder, the menacing Flaſhes of Lightning, and 
fiery Meteors that infected the Air, and cauſed epide- 
Plutarch, in his Treatiſe of the 
Ceſſation of Oracles, makes them reaſon on this Sub- 


ject in a Way that will convince but few. The Soul 
of great Men, ſay they, is as a Candle, which while 
it burns produces only good Effects, but being extin- 
guiſhed raiſes an offenſive Smell. 


Were there any 
Truth 


(1} Elin. 1. 25. 
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Truth in this Reaſoning, the Souls of the Wicked 


ought to occaſion. the greateſt Evils. 
Tis true, and we ought to obſerve it by the way, 


that ſometimes great Men have been flattered with 


the Notion, that Nature went out of its. ordinary 
Courſe to do them Honour ; and they have not been 


* all ſo rational as Cardinal Mazarin, who being told 


that the Comet which appeared ſome Days before his 
Death was undoubtedly a happy Prognoſtic for him, ſaid 
in a laughing Way, The Comet did him a great 
« deal of Honour.“ We might allo rank among their 
Superſtitions what they affected to think as to thoſe 
miſerable Victims which they offered up to their Gods, 
did I not reckon this rather an Effect of their Policy 
than Perſuaſion, They made them believe that this 
Sacrifice had a purifying Virtue, to diveſt them of All 
that was mortal in their Natures, and to raiſe them to 
a Conformity with the Gods. 

Another Superſtition of thoſe pretended Sages, re- 


gards the Egg which they called Anguinum, produced, 
as they ſay, from the Slime of Serpents, which in 


great Numbers meet together for Copulation at a cer- 


tain Seaſon of the Year. So ſoon as this Egg was 


formed, the Druids gave out that upon the Hiſſing 
of the Serpents, it roſe up into the Air, and that, in 


order to preſerve its Virtue, it was neceſſary to catch 


it before it fell again to the Ground, then mount on 


Horſeback and get away as fait as poſſible, becauſe 
the Serpents, jealous of their Production, would be ſure 


to purſue the Perſon who carried it off, till ſome River 


ſtopped their Purſuit. a 
When any one was ſo happy as to get one of theſe 


Eggs, and catch it in the Air on a certain Day of the 


Moon, an Experiment was made with it by throw- 
ing it into Water, incompaſſed with a ſmall Circle 


of Gold; and in order to be reckoned genuine, it was 


to ſwim upon the Surface, | 
If the Experiment ſucceeded, which probably never 


failed by ſome ſecret Means or other we know not, 


the Druids, preſent at this Ceremony, declared, that it 
| had 
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had the Virtue of making a Perſon gain his Cauſe in 
all Pleas he might have, and that by its Means he 
would obtain free Acceſs to the King. Pliny (1), who 
aſſerts what will eaſily find Credit, that this whole 
Managemetit was but a Piece of vain Superſtition, 
informs us that the Emperor Claudius put to Death a 
Roman Knight in Dauphiny, merely upon Account of. 
his carrying in his Bolom one of thoſe Eges, with a 
View to gain a Proceſs which he had depending. 

The Ceremony of catching this myſterious Egg is 

thought to be repreſented upon the „ dug 
up in the Cathedral of Paris, which we ſhall examine 
afterwards: This at leaſt is certain that it occurs upon 
a Tomb, a Print whereof is given by Mon!faucon (2), 
upon which you ſce two Serpents, one of them hold- 
ing an Egg in its Mouth, which the other faſhions 
with its Slime. 
The Druids were alſo very much addicted to Magic, 
and to all the Deluſions that accompany it: They 
were willing to have it believed that it was in their 
Power to transform themſelves into different Figures, 
to walk through the Air when they had a mind, and 
to perform all the ridiculous Things which the moſt 
expert Magicians pretend to. But of all their Super- 
ſtitions, the molt cruel was that which led them to ſa- 
crifice human Victims to ſome of their Gods; a bar- 
barous Cuſtom which laſted a long Time among them, 
and was with great Difficulty aboliſhed. 

In vain have ſome Authors alledged that we are 
impoſed upon as to this Article, and that the Romans 
themſelves were deceived, taking for real Sacrifices the 
Death that was inflicted upon Criminals. But nothing 


1s more certain than what I here advance: All Anti 


quity gives Teſtimony to it, and it would be ſuper- 
ſtitious to heap up Authorities to prove it. In vain 
did the Roman Emperors endeavour by bloody Edits, 
to baniſh ſo barbarous a Cuſtom ; it ſtill continued, at 
leaſt in ſome Provinces of the Gauls, until the en- 


The 


(1) Loc. cit. (2) Ant. Tom. 2. 
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The Ceremony of the Miſſeltoe of Oak. - 

Of all the Ceremonies that were performed by the 
Druids, the moſt ſolemn was that of gathering the 
Miſſeltoe, which they believed the Gods had brought 
down from Heaven for the Felicity of Men (a). The 
Miſeltoe, which the Latins call Viſcum, is a paraſitical 
Plant, which is not produced by the Tree to which 
it adheres; Quod non ſua ſeminat arbos, as it is in 
Virgil, who A r a fine Deſcription of it, compar- 
ing it to the Golden Bough (5). 


As when bleak Winter binds the frozen Skies, 
Puſbbd from the Oak her foreign Honours * riſe ; 
The lofty Trunk th* adopted Branches crown, 
Grac'd with a yellow Offspring not her own : 
So with bright Beams, all beauteous to behold, 
Glow?d on the duſky Trees the blooming Gold; 
The blooming Gold, by &ery Breath inclin'd, 
Flam'd as it wav'd, and tinckled in the Wind. 
Pitt's An. VI. 290. 


This Plant, which is not to be found upon the Sur- 
face of the Earth, grows upon Oaks, upon Apple-trees, 
Pear-trees, Plum-trees, the Beech-tree, and others : 
Tis commonly thought that the Thruſhes, which are 


greedy of the Miſſeltoe Seed, after eating of it to Ex- 


ceſs, throw out ſome of it upon the Trees which 
they frequent, and that this Seed, being fat and viſcous, 
takes Root there, and puts forth a Tuft green and 
yellowiſh, which riſes to no great Height, but does a 
a great deal of Harm to the Trees upon which 1t 1n- 
orafts itſelf, The Fruits of this Shrub are oval Ber- 
ries, ſoft, fat, and covered with a very delicate Mem- 
brane of a Silver Colour, which contains a viſcous 
Subſtance. For this Miſſeltoe, eſpecially when it grows 
upon the Oak, the Druids had an infinite Value; and 

as 


(a) Pliny, 1. 16. c. 44. gives a full Deſcription of this Cere- 
mony, much the ſame with what we have here. 
( Auale ſolet ſylvis brumali f gore viſcum, 
Fronde wvirere nova, quod non ſua ſeminat arbos, 
Et croceo feet teretes circumdare ramos. An. |. 6. 


The Mi/*/toe. 
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as they had a ſmall Skill in Botany, they undoubt- 
edly knew that it was a ſpecific againſt the Epilepſy, 
and that it is alſo of Uſe in the Apoplexy and Vertigos. 
They alſo extracted from it a Water which they reckon- 
ed a ſovereign Remedy againſt all Sorts of Maladies. 
But as Superſtition entered into. all the Practices of thoſe 
Prieſts, (for there had been nothing extraordinary in 
employing a medicinal Plant) at firſt they had no Va- 
lue for any but. that which grows upon the Oak, be- 
lieving as Pliny ſays (1), that God had made a particn- 
lar Choice of this Tree to bear that Plant. They 
therefore ſought after it with great Aſſiduity in the 
Foreſts which they inhabited; and as it was then pro- 
bably lefs common upon Oak than it is now, they 
bleſſed themſelves, when after immenſe Labour they 
had the good Luck to meet with ſome Plants of it, 
as if they had really found a Treaſure. However, the 
Time of gathering it was not indifferent, it was in the 
Month of December alone, which among them was a 
holy Month, and on the ſixth Day of the Moon, that 
it was allowable to pluck it. | | 
They aſſembled therefore for this Ceremony, which 
was performed with vaſt Parade, and marched in Pro- 
ceſſion to the Place where this precious Plant had been 
diſcovered. The Soothſayers went foremoſt; ſinging 
Hymns and Songs in Honour of the Gods. Next 
came a Herald, with a Rod in his Hand, who was fol- a 
lowed by three Druids, bearing the Things neceſſary | 
for the Sacrifice. Laſt of all, appeared the Chief of 
thoſe Prieſts cloathed in a white Robe, and followed 
by a Crowd of People. When they were come up to 
the Place appointed, the Chief- of the Druids got up 
upon the Oak, and cut the Miſſelloe with a golden Sic- 
kle. The Draids received it with great Reverence in- 
to the Sagum, or a white Caſſocx. Then followed the 
Sacrifice of two white Bulls, to which ſucceeded a 
Feaſt, and Prayers were put up to the Gods, as Pliny 
tells us, to make this Plant a Mean of communicating 


Proſperity to thoſe who ſhould partake of it, On oe 
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firſt Day of the Year, after having bleſſed and conſe- 
crated the Miſſeltoe, they diſtributed it to the People, 
promiſing and wiſhing them a happy Year. The 
Form made Uſe of for that Purpoſe, has been very - 
long preſerved by theſe Words, The New Year to Mi. 
ſeltoe. 

As nothing is more difficult to root out than Cu- 
ſtoms founded on Superſtition, they have ſtill the 
ſame Cry in Picardy, adding Plant, Plant, when they 
wiſh for a plenteous and fruitful Yeaf. In Burgundy 
and other Provinces, the Children, that have a Cu- 


ſtom on the firſt Day of the Year of aſking their New 


Year's Gift, make Uſe of the fame Cry. There was 


even eſtabliſhed in ſeveral Places, a Queſt; or Kind of 
Begging on the firſt Day of the Year, where they 
made Uſe of the ſame Phraſe, The New Year to Miſſe!= 
zoe; in aſking People to give Ams. 

Though Pliny gives a pretty full Account of this 
Ceremony, yet he has ſaid nothing of the Place where 
it was performed; but the Author of the Hiſtory of 


the Religion of the Gauls is of Opinion, that it was 


in the Country of Chartres: imo, Becauſe, according 
to the Naturaliſt now quoted, it was performed dur= 
ing the Aſſembly of the Eſtates General; now ?tis 
known, that this is the Country where thoſe Meet= 
ings were held, and that once a Year, 240; Becauſe 
the Ceremony in queſtion having been the moſt ſo- 
lemn of all, *tis very probable that it was performed 
in the great College which was at Chartres. Zitio, As 
Cz/ar obſerves that the Gaul, repaired thither with a 
vaſt Concourſe at that Time, fo tis probable that they 
improved that Conjuncture, to make thoſe who were 
then upon the Place, Partakers of the molt facred of 
their Ceremonies. 

As to what remains, I know not what was the Foun- 
dation of the religious Reſpect which the Druids had 
for the Number Six; but *tis certain that they prefers 
red it to all others. Twas on the fixth Day of the 


Moon that they performed their principal Acts of Re- 


ligion; that they begun the Year ; they went fix of 
You, I II. R them 
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them in Number to gather the Miſſeltoe; and among 
the Monuments now extant, we often find the ſame 
Number of them. 


The Maxims of the Druids, 


The Druids not writing any Thing, as has been 
ſaid, Tradition has preſerved to us few or none of the 
many Maxims contained in that vaſt Number of Verſes 
which they made their Pupils learn ; however, Gollut 
(1) has collected for us ſome, which I ſhall quote from 
him, without laying more Streſs upon them than they 
deſerve, - being perſuaded that they have been only 
taken from the Accounts we have of their Doctrine 
in Antiquity. 

The firſt Maxim. is neceſſary to be taught in the 
Groves by the ſacred Prieſts. 

2. The Miſſeltoe ought to be gathered with great Re- 
| ſpet?, and if poſſicle, at the fixth Moon; a Golden Sickle 
is to be uſed for that Purpoſe. 

3. Every Thing that is born, derives its Origin from 
Heaven. 

4. The Secret of Sciences is not to be committed to 
Writing, but to the Memory. 

1 Great Care muſt be taken of the Education of C . 
dren. 

6. The Miſlcltoe beat to Powder, makes Women PI 
al. 5 
£ 7. The Diſebedient ought to be removed from Sacr;fices, 

8. Svuls are immortal. 

Souls paſs into other Bodies after the Death of 
thoſe which they have animated. 

10. If the World periſbes, it will be by Fire or Water. 

11. Oz extraordinary Occaſions, a Man muſt be ſacri- 
fired. According as the Body falls, or according as it 
moves Then fallen; according as the Blood flows, or ac- 
cording io the Opening of the Wound, ſball future Events 
-be 5 cd: 2 ed, 

. The Priſencrs of Wer are to be flain upon the Al- 
tars, 


(1) Mem, of N Comte. 


# 
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tars, or to be ſbut up within Apartments of Ofier, to be 
burnt alive to the Honour of the Gods. 
13. Foreign Commerce muſt not be permitted. 
14. He who comes laſt to the Aſſembly of the Eftates, 
is to be puniſhed with Death. 

15. Children are to be educated to the Age of fourteen 
Years, at a Diſtance from their Fathers and Mothers. 
16. Money lent in this W orld, 128 be repaid to Cres 


ditors in the next, 
17. There is another World; and they who kill them- 


ſelves to accompany their Fri ends thither, ſball live there © 


with them. 
18. The Letters given to the Dying, or thrown into the 
Funeral Pile of the Dead, are faithfully delivered in 
the other World. 

19. The Moon cures all, as her Name in Celtic im- 


plies. 


20. Let the Diſobedient be cat out; let them have no 
Fuſtice done tbem; let them be reberved into no C ompany, 
nor admitted into any Office. 

21, All Heads of Families are Kings in their own 
Houſes : They have Power of Life and Death over their 
Mives, their Children and Slaves, | 


CHAT 
Of the Druideſles. 


HOSE who have read Cæſar's Commentaries, 
Tacitus, and ſome others of the Antients; know 

what Regard the Germans and Gauls had for their 
Wives. Thoſe of the Druide eſpecially; ſhared the 
Authority with their Husbands, though with ſome 
Dependance; and intermeddled, like them, not only 
in Political Affairs, but alſo in thoſe of Religion. As 
there were in the Gaul, even from the Time of the 
Conqueſt of the Romans, Temples into which all 
Men were denied Acceſs, in them the Druideſſes pre- 
ſided, and regulated all that belonged to the Sacri- 
fices, and other Ceremonies of Religion: All this, 
R 2 how- 
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however, is to be underſtood, Regard being had to 
different Times. 

We may diſtinguiſh three Sorts of Druideſſes - The 
firſt lived in Celibacy, as thoſe of the Iſland of Sain; 
others, though married (1), dwelt regularly in the 
Temples which they ſerved, except one Day of the 
Year, when they were permitted to have an Interview 
with their Huſbands. Laſtly, the Druideſſes of the 
third Order lived conſtantly with their Huſbands, 
and took Care of the private Affairs of their Fa- 


mily. 
We may divide them again into two Claſſes: In 


the firſt were the Prieſteſſes, while thoſe who were but 


Miniſters under the Orders of the firſt, compoſed the 
ſecond. 

As nothing gives more Reputation than the pre- 
tended Knowledge of Futurity, ſo we may judge of 
that of thoſe Prieſteſſes, who were believed to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of that Gift in an eminent Degree (2). Accord- 
ingly this Reputation was not confined within the 
Gauls : It was alſo diffuſed through foreign Countries. 
People came from all Quarters to conſult them with 
great Confidence, and their Deciſions were reckoned 
Oracles. The Emperors themſelves (3), when they 
were Maſters of the Gauls, did not diſdain to conſult 
them; and tho' *tis certain that they were not the on- 
ly ones, Hiſtory however informs us only of their 
Conſultations, as if thoſe of private Perſons had not 
deſerved to be tranſmitted down to Poſterity. 

True it is, as has been ſaid in the preceeding Chap- 


ter, the Druids took upon them the ſame Profeſſion; 


but whether their Wives were more expert in it, that 
is, knew better how to deceive, they had abandoned 
it almoſt wholly to them. 

I may add, that the Druideſſes were eſtabliſhed in 
almoſt all the Iſlands that are upon the Gallic Coaſts, 
and upon thoſe that lie near England; yet lo, that 

in 


0) See Don James Martin, tom. 1. p. 206. (2) See Tacitus, 
L4 Dion. Sc. (3) Lamprid. Vopilcus, Dc. 
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in thoſe where Druide were, there were no Druid ſes, 
and theſe again poſſeſſed the others, 

Further, all thoſe Iſlands were conſecrated to ſome 

articular Divinity, whoſe Name they bore. The 
Minifters of either Sex performed there the ſame 
Functions as in the reſt of Gaul. Tis thought too, 
that they applied themſelves more particularly there 
than elſewhere to Magical Operations; and it was 
an Opinion ſpread through all the Gauls, that they, 
as Maſters of the Winds, raiſed Storms and Tem- 
peſts when they had a Mind. 

I ſaid before, that only ſuch Predictions of the 
Druideſſes have been preſerved as were addreſſed to 
the Emperors. I ſhall give here three or four pret- 
ty remarkable ones. Alexander Severus ſetting out on 
that Expedition, which was the laſt of his Life, one 
of his Prieſteſſes came up to him, and ſaid : My Lord, 
dowt hope for Viftory, and be on your Guard againſt your 
own Soldiers. Accordingly that Prince was aſſaſſinated 
in that ſame Campaign. 

The Emperor Aurelian intending to conſult ſome 
4 of them, to know if the Empire would be long in his 
| Family, they anſwered him ſimply, that the Family 
* 


of Claudius was to be one Day the moſt illuſtrious ; 
and indeed that of Aurelian did not ſubſiſt long. 
Dioclſian, when he was but an Officer in the Gauls, 
was amuſing himſelf one Day in caſting up . his Ac- 
counts, when his Hoſteſs, who was a famous Druzdeſs, 
thus addreſſed him, In 77 ruth, Sir, you are too covetous. 
| Well, replied Dioclefian, I ſhall be liberal when I come to 
| be Emperor. You ſhall be ſo, anſwered the Hoſteſs ha- 
ſtily, when you have flain a Boar (1), cùm Aprum occi- 
deris. Diocleſian, ſtruck with this Anſwer, applied 
himſelf from that Time a great deal to the Killing of 
thoſe Animals, without arriving, however, at the 
Empire ; but at laſt, bethinking himſelf that the equi- 
vocal Latin Word Aber, which ſignifies a Boar, might 
refer to Aper, Numerian's Father- in- law, he put him 
to Death, and ſo became Emperor. 
3 In 


(1) Vopiſcus in Numer. 
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In fine, to conclude what relates to thoſe Miniſters 


of the Religion of the Gauls, tis proper briefly to exa- 
mine at what Time they were aboliſhed. Suetonius 


(1), Aurelius Victor, and Seneca, maintain that it was 
under the Empire of Claudius, which is abſolutely 
falſe, ſince we find they ſtill ſubſiſted a long Time af- 
ter; and tis probable that they mean only the Human 


| Sacrifices, from the Uſe whereof they were abſolutely 
prohibited by that Emperor, and this is the moſt natu- 
ral Senſe can be put upon the Words of the former of 


theſe three Authors (a). | 
Tiberius had paſſed a Decree againſt them, but it 


was no better executed than that of Augy/tus had been. 


Adrian too made an Edict to aboliſh the Human Sa- 
crifices that were offered up to Mithras and Jupiter; 
but this Edict had no more Relation to the Druids 
than to the other Prieſts of the Empire. The Druids 
were ſtill ſubſiſting in the Time of Euſebius of Ceſarea, 
who reproaches the Gauls with theſe Sacrifices of theirs, 
as alſo in the Time of Auſonius, who praiſes ſome of 
them who were his Contemporaries. Laſtly, there 


were of them ſtill remaining, at leaſt in the Country 


of Chartres, to the middle of the fifth Century; and 
tis probable that their Order was not quite aboliſhed 
till Chriſtianity had triumphed fully in the Gauls over 
the Superſtition of the Pagan World, which happened 


8 


Of ome Gallic Superſtitions. 


HE aboliſhing of the Druids did not draw after 
it that of the Superſtitions which they had dif- 
fuſed through all Gau! They had taken fo deep 
Root there, that the Introduction of Chriſtianity itſelf 
was not able to ſtop the deteſtable Practice. That of 
the firſt of Zanuary, which conſiſted in covering them- 
ſelves with the Skins of ſeveral Animals, and in run- 

(1) In Claudio. 5 | Hs 

(4) Druidaram Religionem apud Gallos dire immanitatis, & 
tancum civibus fub Augulto interdictum, Penirus abolevit. Suet. ibid. 
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ning ae through the Streets, laſted to the ſeventh 
Century of the Chriſtian Æra, in ſpight of all the 
Efforts of the Biſhops, the Prohibitions of the Fathers, 
and the Canons of Councils, which tended to aboliſh 
them. This abominable Rite, at leaſt in its Begin- 
nings, is what was called Cervoles and Velula (a). 
There, to the Diſgrace of Nature, you might have 
ſeen People transform themſelves into Beaſts, coun- 
terfeit in their mad Rambles the Stag, the Fawn, the 
Deer, and other Animals. But in vain was it to re- 
monſtrate againſt that Uſage, they ſtill went on in their 
uſual Way, and with much ado were thoſe ridiculous 
Maſquerades at length aboliſned. 

The Worſhip of ſome Divinities that were peculiar, 


and dearer than others to our antient Gauls, continued 


even a good Time after the Eſtabliſnment of Chri- 
ſtianity, eſpecially that of Diana or Arduina, to be 
ſpoke of afterwards, ſhe whom that People, paſſionate- 
ly fond of Hunting, took for their Protectreſs. Not 
long ago, there was diſcovered a ſmall Statue (1), 
thought to repreſent that Goddeſs, and which pro- 
bably was the Houſhold God, or particular Genius of 


ſome famous Hunter. This Idol repreſents a Woman 


half covered with a Kind of Cuiraſs, in one Hand 


holding a Bow unbent, and having a Dog near her. 


The abominable Practice of Magic and Enchant- 


ments ſubſiſted likewiſe a long Fime. As it was 


brought into Vogue by the Druideſſes, the Women, 
after the Extinction of thoſe Prieſteſſes, continued to 
obſerve their Rites, and hence it is obvious how diffi- 
cult it muſt have been to aboliſh them. Thoſe Wo- 
men actually believed they went to nocturnal Witch- 
Meetings, and that Diana furniſhed them by Night 
with Vehicles to carry them ſwiftly through the Air ; ; 
and *tis well known how long that fond Credulity 
laſted, if indeed it may be ſaid to be aboliſhed even 


yet among ſome Women of the meaner Sort. When 


R 4 the 


(a) See the Ninth Letter of M. le Bei, in the Work ine, 
Diverſe Writinzs, fc. T. 1. p. 280. 
(1) Id. ib. 
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the Maſquerade we have been ſpeaking of came to be 
deſtroyed, the Feaſts of the firſt of January did not 
entirely ceaſe : They only changed the Object, and 
inſtead of running about under the Skins of Beaſts, as 
uſed to be done formerly, they introduced the Cu- 
tom of telling Fortunes on that Day, and of employ- 
ing for that Purpoſe ſeveral ſuperſtitious Rites of Ma- 
gic c and Divination. ?Tisnot to be doubted, in ſhort, 
but all thoſe Magical Rites, as well as the Notions of 


Sabbath, and the Nocturnal Expeditions, are derived 


from our antient Gauls, and from the Druideſſes who 
had practiſed them firſt. 

Another very ſingular Piece of Superſtition was that 
which the Gauls practiſed towards the Rhine : When 
they ſuſpected the Fidelity of their Wives, they ob- 


liged them to expoſe upon the River the Children 


which they doubted to be theirs, and if they were 
ſwallowed up in the Stream, the Wife was puniſhed 
with Death as an Adultereſs : If, on the contrary, 
they floated above, and came back to their Mother, 
who followed them along the Bank, the Huſband, 
perſuaded of her Chaſtity, reſtored to her his Confi- 

dence and Love, The Emperor Julian, from whom 
we learn this Fact, ſays this River-God, by his Diſ- 
cernment, avenged the Injury! that was offered to the 
Marriage- Bed. 

Again, another Superſtition, at leaſt as barbarous: 
Before they conſulted about the Affairs of State, thoſe 
People, as we are told by Strabo and Diadorus Siculus, 
15 a Man behind with a Poinard, and drew their 

mens from the Manner in which he tell, and from 
the Form of the Wound, 

The Garn!s, addicted to the Geer of Auguries, 
particularly by the Flight and chirping of Birds, as 
much, at Jeait, as the Greeks and Romans, conſulted 

likewiſe the Entrails cf Victims, and were in general 
ſo infatuated with every Sort of Divination, that they 
paid an infinite Deal of Reſpect to all who profeſſed 
to know and foretel future Events. Different Coun- 
Cils held! in the Cauls, a Treatiſe by S. Elos, and the 
5 Authors 
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Authors of Eccleſiaſtic Hiſtory, inform us of ſeveral 
other Sorts of Superſtitions practiſed ' by our antient 
Gauls, and which laſted moſt of them a very long 


Time after they had embraced Chriſtjanity ; for in 
ſhort nothing in the World is fo difficult to be aboliſh- 


ed as thoſe Sorts of Cuſtoms, 

We ſee by thoſe Authorities that they ſtill conſulted 
the Auguries, that they were attentive to obſerve the 
Flight of Birds ; the lucky and unlucky Days ; the 
Days of the Moon; that they ſtill maſqued on the 
frſt of January, and continued to practiſe a part of the 
Fooleries which we have ſpoke of ; that they obſerved 


the Solſtices, from thence drew Omens, and at that Time 


ſung looſe Sonnets ; that they ſtill invoked the Names of 
ſome Pagan Divinities; celebrated the Days of the 
Dedication of Cities ; went with lighted Tapers tq the 


Land-Marks as it were to do Honour there to the God 


Terminus; practiſed ſeveral Sorts of Luſtrations; caſt 
Charms upon the Herbs and Fruits; ſwore by the 
Names and Sirnames of the Sun and Moon, which 
were called the Lord and Lady: That in Diſeaſes they 
put leſs Faith in the Phyſicians than in Spells, Taliſ- 

Though the Gauls did not carry ſuperſtitious Rites 
in Funerals ſo far as ſeveral other idolatrous Nations, 
yet they did not fail to perform ſome pretty ſingular 
ones upon that Occaſion. Thus, for Inſtance, they put 
the Arms and Bucklers of the Dead into their Tombs, 
as alſo ſeveral other Utenſils which they thought would 
be of Uſe to them in the other World, a Circum- 
ſtance which was diſcovered upon opening ſome of 
thoſe Monuments, They were even wont to intruſt 
the Dead with Letters for their deceaſed Relations. But 
as theſe Particulars belong more to the Antiquary than 
the Mythologiſt, I content myſelf with obſerving that 


in all Appearance the Tombs, and Inſcriptions engraved 


upon them, are not of greater Antiquity than the Con- 
queſt of the Romanus, ſince theſe practiſed the fame Su- 


perſtitions with thoſe. 


' We ſee in thoſe of the Cauls as well as in thoſe of 
ak . hits 
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their Conquerors, the ordinary Form, D. M. to the 
Gods Manes, Diis Inferis, 10 the infernal Gods; and there, 
in ſhort, we find the celebrated Form ſub Aſcia, which 
has and ſtill continues to rack the Brains of the Learn- 
ed, who have attempted to explain it, and who all of 
them almoſt contradict one another. 

After having ſpoke of the Religion of the Gauls, 


of their Miniſters and Superſtitions, tis Time to give 


the Hiſtory of their Gods. I ſhall begin with thoſe 
who are upon the Monuments dug up in the Cathedral 
of Paris, where we find ſome who were unknown to 
the Roman Hiſtorians, Several Authors, cis true, have 
already explained thoſe Monuments ; but I reckon a 
compendious Hiſtory of this Diſcovery, and of the 
Works that have been compoſed upon this Subject, 
Joined with ſome new Reflections, will not be diſ- 
pleaſing to my Readers. 


C FL 


Of the Bas-reliefs dug up in the Choir of the Cathe- 
| dral at Paris. 


HILE Lewis XIV. to execute the Vow of 
Lewis XIII. was ſetting about the building of 


the magnificent Altar of the Cathedral at Paris, it 


was found neceſſary to change the Burial-Place of the 
Archbiſhops, and in raking up the Earth there was 
diſcovered a Wall (1) near three Foot thick, and a 
little deeper, another Wall, which was partly formed 
of Stones, upon which were perceived Letters and Fi- 

res: Thoſe Stones were quickly taken up, and it was 


judged that the Figures engraven upon them, repreſent- | 


ed Gallic Divinities, and that they had antiently ſerved 
for a Baſe to ſome Altar. Whatever Injuries they had 
ſuffered, both by Time and by the Workmen, who, to 
adapt them to the Wall where they were employed, 
had made no Scruple ta cut and deface them, and 
| ſometimes even to divide them; yet the Diſcovery 
of them made a great Noiſe, and inyited our Anti- 

quaries, 

(1) March 16, 1711. | 
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quaries, who came to examine them. From their exa- 
mining to the making of Diſſertations upon them but a 


- ſhort Time intervened. M. Baudelot, Member of the 


Academy of the Belles-Leitres, had thoſe Bas-reliefs 
engraved, and together with their Figures publiſhed 


a Diſſertation in order to explain them. M. Moreau, 


Member of the fame Academy, ſoon followed his 
Brother, and happened to be as different from him 


in the Figures as in the Explications of them, which. 


he publiſhed in his Turn. But it muſt be owned that 
thoſe two Diſſertations betray a little the Precipitancy 
of their Authors to bring them to Light. F. Daniel 
too made a Diſſertation on the Subject, which is print- 
ed in the Memoirs of Trevoux for that ſame. Lear: 
But that learned Writer, who might, if he had pleaſ- 
cd, have caſt a great Light upon this Monument, ap- 


plied himſelf only to clear up what concerned the 


Company of Watermen, or rather oi Traders, who 
had erected it. M. Leibnitz, not to mention other 
Foreigners, having entered the Lifts, vigorouſly at- 
tacked the Diſſertation of M. Baudelot. Moni faucon, 
without entering into a Detail of Particulars, con- 
tented himſelf with giving Draughts of thoſe Monu- 
ments in his Antiquity explained (1), with all poſſible 
Exactneſs. F. Lobineau having no mind to leave his 
Hiſtory of Paris without ſo conſiderable an Ornament, 
got alſo Prints of the fame Bas-reliets, and joined to 
them his own Conjectures. In fine, Don James Martin, 
in his Hiſtory of theReligion of the Gauls, publiſhed the 
ſame Figures with Explications, which, in my Opinion, 
are of all others the moſt ſatisfying : The Conjectures of 
others, thoagh often not very well founded, yet open 
and enlarge their Minds, and ſometimes carry them 
farther than thoſe had arrived who went before them 
in the fame Enquiry.. As this Monument 1s of great 
Value, and makes us acquainted with Gallic Gods, 
who are mentioned by no Hiſtory, Þ thought proper 
to ſet out with it, and begin the Hiſtory of the Gallic 
Religion with the Explication of this Monument. 
2 8 | | Thoſe 


(1) Vol. I. 
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Thoſe Stones which are now depoſited in one of the 
Halls of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres, exhibit 
firſt an Inſcription conceived in theſe Terms: 


TTB CASARE. - 
AUG. FOYTI OPTUM. 
MaxuUumMo ARAM 
AUT PARISIACT 


PvuBLICE POSUERUNT, 


Under the Reign of Tiberius Cæſar, the Society of 
Watermen, or of Traffickers upon the River, erected this 
Altar to Jupiter, ſupremely good and great (a). 


The Stones which compoſe the four Faces of this 
Altar exhibit, 1. Some armed Gauls, (they were always 
ſo) and theſe are probably ſome of the leading Men in 
this Dedication. 2. Some Druids without Arms, di- 


ftingutſhable by their Garb; they having the Direc- 


tion of whatever concerned Religion, as has been al- 
ready faid. 3. Figures of ſeveral Divinities, among 
whom are A Eur iſes, Senani, Veilo, Volcanus, 
Jovis, Eſus, Tarnes, Trigaranus, Caſtor, Pollux, Cer- 
nunnos, and the laſt Letters of the Name of another 
God, OS. The Oak ſo venerated by the Antients, as 
well as the M; Heltoe that was ſometimes found upon 
it, appear upon two of thoſe Stones; namely upon 
that where is Eſus, and upon that where is the Bull: 
The whole very roughly engraved, and exceedingly da- 
maged. 
EURTSE 8. 

Firſt of all preſents the Stone upon which, as I have 
remarked, are repreſented ſeveral Gauls armed with 
Spears and Bucklers ; and the foremoſt of them wears 
a Circle, the Matter whereof we cannot know: Theſe 
unqueſtionably are the principal Traders who attend 
the Dedication that is carried on at their Expence. 
Upon this Stone is inſcribed the Word Euriſes, it muſt 
needs therefore expreſs their general Name. Now this 


Word, as is fully proved by the learned Benedictine, 


whom 


(a) The ihr whom I have cited, vary a little in the Tranſ- 
lation of this Inſcription ; but this here is the true Senſe of it. 


bit 


whom J have named above, is of Celtic Original, and 
compoſed of Gier, Good Luct, and Reiſer, Waterman. 
The Greeks, adds he, have a Word like it, compoſed 


of the ſame Letters, and that has the ſame Significa- 


tion; namely, that of evjpezTys, and ſignifies one who 
has the Waves favourable to him, Now, we know that 
7. was often put for S. and that ſo commonly, that 
Lucian in his Dialogue of the Judgment of the Vow- 


_ els, introduces the laſt of theſe two Letters, complain- 


ing that the other had baniſhed him from all Words. 


"Theſe People in Arms, who firſt offer themſelves after 


the Inſcription of the Dedication, are therefore the 
Leaders of the Enterprize. The Arms which they 
bear, denote, what is true, that the Gauls never were 
preſent at the Performance of any Act of Religion, 
nor in the Management of any public Affair, but in 
Arms, which they ſeldom or never laid aſide. The 
great Circle which one of thoſe Gauls wears, was a 
Crown, or a kind of Diadem for Jupiter, to whom 


the Altar was conſecrated. | 


Upon the Face of the Stone which follows that of 
the Traders on the Seine, we ſee again other Men, 
but different from the former, in regard that inſtead 
of Arms they are clad in a' grave and majeſtic Ha- 
bit, having Crowns upon their Heads. Theſe unque- 


ſtionably are Druids; and tho? their Garb, different 


from that of the other Gauls, did not prove it, yet 
we have now ſecn that they were the fole Miniſters of 
Religion, or at leaſt, that the others whom we have 
mentioned after ſome Antients, as the Bards, &c. 
were intirely ſubject to them. They muſt needs there- 
fore have been preſent at this folemn Dedication, and 


*tis by no Means ſurprizing to find them there. 


The Words Senani Veilo, that are at the Foot of the 
ſame Stone, ought then to deſign them; but it muſt 
be owned that they are hard to be explained. M. Bau- 


| delat ſays, that the Word Senani is the ſame with Se- 


quani, and likewiſe denotes the Watermen ; but what 
Appearance is there, that after having deſigned them 
by the Word Euriſes, which is above them, they 
1 Os wou 


1 
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264 MyTHnorocy and FaBIES Book VI. 
would again deſign the ſame Thing in uſing the Word 
Senani, which is upon the Face where are the Men 
without Arms? Tis therefore the Druids that are de- 
ſigned by this Word, and I readily embrace the Opi- 
nion of the Author whom 1 have now quoted, who 
ſays that the Word is the ſame with Seniones, the old 
Men; a Term appoſite to thoſe Miniſters of Religion, 
for whom the Gauls had ſo much Veneration. The 
fame Author thinks, that from this Word had been 
formed Senatus and Senatores ; the Cutious may read 
his Proofs-of it in the Work itſelf of that learned Be- 
nedictine, I alſo adopt his Conjecture as to the Word 
Veilo, which, according to. him, was the Name which 
the Gauls gave to the Miſſeltoe of Oak which we have 
ſpoke ſo much of in the third Chapter: And what 
| proves it, is, that the Greeks expreſſed in the proper 
Senſe, Glaſs, and in the figurative, what is bright and 
ſhining by the Word Jeng. Now the M Heltoe has theſe 
two valities, as we have ſaid from the Deſcription 


given of it by Virgil, who A con it to the golden 


_ Bough. 

If I be aſked why the Miſeltoe is named in this Ce- 
remony, I anſwer, that it was in ſo great Veneration 
among the Gauls, that not content with diſtributing 
it to the People, and extracting from it a ſalutary Wa- 
ter, they undoubtedly mixed it in all their religious 


Rites. This barbarous Word, *tis true, is joined to 


that of Senani, upon a Face where this Plant does not 
appear, but beſides that, we are certain of its being re- 
preſented upon two Places of the fame Monument, 
namely, upon the Side where is Eſus, who appears to 
hold a Branch of it in his Hand, and upon that where 
is the Bull, Taruos Trigaranus, it may allo be very pro- 
bably upon that where the Word Veilb is written, the 
Stone being very much damaged. 

' *Tis allo owing to the bad Condition the Stone is 
now in, that it is hard to ſay how many Druids were 
deſigned upon the Face in queſtion. M. Baudelot ſees ſix 
of them, others cannot find ſo many. But is this only 


Prejudice, or had M. Baudelot really better Eyes than 


the 


the other Antiquaries who have explained this Monu- 
ment? This is what I cannot decide. It would in- 
deed be very lucky, if ſix of them could be found 


there; that Number, as has been ſaid in the preceed- 


ing Chapter, being ſacred among the Gauls. 
VULCAN. 


Vulcan, who appears upon the ſecond Row of Stones, 


is drawn quite in the Roman Manner, with a Habit 
which reaches only to the Knees, a Bonnet upon his 


Head, holding in one Hand his Hammer, and in the 
other his Pincers. We mult not, however, imagine, 


that the Gauls had received the Worſhip of that God 
only from their Conquerors: They paid Adoration to 
him 150 Years before Julius Ceſar had entered into 


the Gauls. Plutarch accordingly informs us (1), that 


thoſe People having declared War upon the Romans, 
their King, Viridomarus, made a Vow to conſecrate to 


that God all the Arms he could take from them. 


The Succeſs, *tis true, did not anſwer his Deſires, 
ſince his Army was put to the Rout, and himſelf ſlain 
by the Conſul ; but *tis not the leſs true that they 
then acknowledged that God in Gaul. Their Skill in 
working Metals, the Art of tinning over fo curiouſly 
the Veſſels of Copper, that they were apt to be miſ- 
taken for Silver, as we are told by Pliny; and that of 


Varniſh and enamelling, which they applied to Gold 


and Silver ; all theſe had made them adopt the God 
of Smiths, though we could not know by what Way 
they came to be acquainted with him. 

We may remark, in finiſhing this Article, that the 


Gallic God Volcanus, who is known to us only by an 


Inſcription found at Nantæ, and by a Manuſcript, is 
not Belenus, as ſeveral learned Men pretend, but Vul- 
can: As to which you may ſee, in the Hiſtory of the 
Religion of the Gauls, Tom. 11, the Proofs thereof 
given by the Author. | | 
CASTOR nd POLLUXM: 
Upon the two firſt Faces of the third Row of Stones 
are Caſtor and Pollux, with their uſual Habit and Bon- 
net, 
(1) In Marcello. 
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net, holding i in the right Hand a Pike, and their left 


reſting upon a Horſe's Head: Hence 'tis plain that 
theſe d Heroes Were worſhipped in the Gauls; but 
are they there, in a Dedication made by the Water. 
men, as the Gods who favoured Navigation? This 
is what cannot be thought, ſince the Horſes that ac- 
company them, have no Relation thereto; and it 
would rather be in Quality of Wreſtlers that they are 
here repreſented, the Gauls having choſe them to pre- 


fide over the Exerciſes and Games that were to ac- 


company this Dedication, But whatever be in this, 
we know not whether their Worſhip had paſſed into 
the Gauls only ſince the Conqueſt 7 the Romans, or 
if they had received it — I ſhould be much in- 


clined to think, that the Knowledge of thoſe Gods, 
originally of Greece, had come to "them from that 


Country, and that it was by ſuch of the Gauls as had 
eſcaped the Dangers to which their Army was expo- 
ſed under Brennus, the Knowledge of them and their 
Worſhip was brought into Gaul. This Conjecture is 
at leaſt as plauſible as that of Authors who alledge 
that the Gauls had known the Argonauts, who are ſaid 
by Timæus and Apollonius Rhodius to have reimbarked 
upon the Tanais. and ſo to have entered the Ocean; 
whence paſſing through the Straits of Cadiz, they had 


coaſted along the Gaul and that our two Heroes, 
who then made themſelves known to that People, 
were deify'd by them. Is there in all this the ſmal- 


leſt Degree of Probability, and is not the Return of 
the Argonauts by the Ocean a meer Chimera (1)? 


Reingſius quotes (2) an Inſcription found at Szifſet, in - 


Bugey, which begins with theſe Words, Deo Vintio 
Polluci, and proves that this God was worthipped at 
Vence, which was called Yiniium or Vincium; but I re- 


fer to the ſeventh Volume what I have to ay of thoſe 
two 818855 


2 

It appears that the great Divinity of the Gauls 
was Eſus; his Name is alſo written with an Aſpira- 
tion 


(1) See the Hitt. of the Argon. V. 7. (2) P. 209. 
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tion Heſus. As the Antients give us but little Ac- 
count of this God (1), the Learned have framed ſeve- 


ral Conjectures about him; but they all agree that᷑ 


he was the God of War; and I am the more inclined 
to embrace their Opinion, that I find ſo little Proba- 
bility in that of others. However, the Author of the 
Hiſtory of the Gallic Religion gives us a quite other 
Idea of this God, He takes him to have been among 
that People the Supreme Being, the Unknown God, 
adding, that they adored him with high Veneration, 
though they had not any Figure of him, unleſs he was 
repreſented by the Oak, that Tree fo reſpected by the 
Druids, and in general by all the Gauls. It was in the 
Woods, continues he, and at the Feet of Oaks that 
they offered Sacrifices, and addreſſed their Vows and 
Prayers to him. It muſt be owned, that he ſupports 
his Opinion by happy Conjectures, and by Etymolo- 
gies that are no leſs ſo (a); but though it were true, 
as he ſays, that the Word Eſus in Gallic, and AÆAſar 
in the Tuſcan Language, ſignify God, would this prove 
that it ſignified he God, by Way of Eminence, the 
Sovereign of Gods, the Unknown God ? As Etymo- 
logies and Conjectures are no Proofs, the Author, be- 
ſides, not only recedes from the moſt generally re- 
ceived Opinion, but, which 1s ſtill more conſiderable, 
from the Idea which the Antients give us of Eſus, 
whom they reckon a cruel and ſavage God, who 
could only be appeaſed by the Sacrifice of buman 
Victims; an Idea which agrees better to the God of 
War, than to a Being ſpiritual, inviſible, and luperiof 


to all others (S). 


Again, 1s it not more natural to believe that the 
Gauls, a courageous Warlike Nation, worſhipped the 
God of Battles? And we find none among them but 
Eſus, to whom this Title can be applied. Beſides, is 
not their offering to him the Priſoners of War, pre- 

Vor. III. 8 ferably 

(1) Lucan. Pharſ. 1, 1. Lactan. Div. Ink. I. 2. 
(a) See the 254 and 255 Pages of the iſt Vol. of the Hit. of: 
the Religion of the Gauls. | 


Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine diro, 
Teutates, horrenſque feris altat 2 Eſus. * Phar. I. 5. 
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ferably to other human Victims, a Proof that it was 
to thank and pay him Homage for the Advantages 


they had obtained in War. 


We may add farther, that the Celtæ, if they were 
not Scy:hians themſelves, had at left dwelt in their 
Neighbourhood : For it muſt be owned that their 
great, and I may ſay their ſole God, was the God of 
War (1), whom they repreſented by a Sword. 


In fine, it is certain that Eſus had Statues, ſince we 
find him repreſented upon one of the Bas-Reliefs of 
the Cathedral of Paris, with his Name underneath, 


while it is not poſſible to mark the Time when he 
had none : For, though the Author whom I have 
cited, alledges that it was very late before they began 
to repreſent him, and that this Cuſtom was quite new 
in the Time of Tiberius, the Druids having hindered it 
as long as 1t was in their Power, yet *tis obvious that 
this is but a Conjecture without any Foundation, and 
that this Date for the Introduction of Statues of this 
God, is only affigned, becauſe no Room was left to 
doubt of his having them from that Time. His Fi- 
gure, *tis true, exhibits nothing that ſuits with the 
God of War, ſince he there appears like a young 
Man, with naked Shoulders, and one Hand lifted up, 
wherein, probably, was an Inftrument which Time 
has defaced, ready to give a Blow to the Oak which is 


near him; but what can be concluded from one ſingle 
Figure, conſidering the different Manners in which 
the Pagans repreſented their Gods? 1 know the 


Antiquaries, who have explained this Monument, 
will have it that this God is in action to cut the 
Miſſeltoe : But what Inconveniency is there in ſay- 
ing, that as he was the great Divinity of the Gauls, 
ſo to him was attributed the moſt ſacred Function of 
their Religion, and that thereby was intended to de- 


note, that the chief of the Druids, to whom alone it 


belonged to gather it, was only to be reckoned the 
Inſtrument which Eſus made Uſe of to communicate 
to Men a Plant whica had ſo many Virtues, and 
Which 
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Chap. VI. explained by HISTORV. 259 
which he himſelf had brought down from Heaven for 
their Benefit? 

But waving that, Eſus, or Mars, was one of the 
greateſt Cods of the Gaul, and him they honoured 
with peculiar Worſhip, When they were upon the 
Point of giving Battle, they vowed to offer up to 
him not only all the Spoils and Horſes which they 
ſhould win from the Enemy, but alſo all the Captives; 
and nothing was more faithfully put in Execution than 
this Promiſe, For no ſooner was the Battle over, 
than they ſacrificed to him all the Horſes, and gather- 


ed into a Heap the Arms and Spoils, which they con- 
ſecrated to him, and which no Body durſt touch. If 


any one was convicted of having applied to his own 


Uſe any Part of thoſe Spoils, he was condemned to 
loſe his Life, and ſuffered Death without Mercy. 


As to the Captives, the Manner of paying their Vow 


was not uniform, contenting themſelves ſometimes 
with offering up the Choice of them, that is, the 
young and the moſt handſome, and killing the reſt 
with their Arrows; while, upon other Occaſions, they 
ſacrificed them all, without Diſtinction of Age or 
Birth. Their Devotion for this God, or rather their 
Fury, was ſometimes carried to ſuch Exceſs, as to ſa- 


crifice to him their Wives and Children. This, at 
leaſt, is what happened, according to Juſtin (1), in 


the Expedition which they made into Aa, when 
ready to fight againſt Autigonus, King of Macedonia, 
having conſulted the Entrails of the Victims, and find- 
ing nothing there but fatal Preſages, they took on the 
barbarous Reſolution to cut the Throats of their 
Wives and Children. So great was their Rage, ac- 
cording to the judicious Remark of that Hiſtorian, 
* That they did not ſpare even what the Enemies 
s themſelves would have ſpared, turning againſt the 
« Mothers and their tender Children, thoſe very 
* Arms which they ought to have taken up in their 


“ Defence.” 


The laſt Figure of the ſecond Row of thoſe Sunn 
| Q 2 ug 


(1) L. 26. c. 2. 
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260 MyTnoLocy and FaBLtEs Book VI. 
dug up in the Cathedral of Paris, repreſents a Bull in 
the midſt of a Wood with three Cranes, whereof one 
is upon his Head, the other in the Middle of his Body, 
and the third upon his Back, with this Inſcription : 
Tauros Trigaranus, The Bull with three Cranes. Tis 
certain that thoſe Birds are Cranes, ſince in the an- 
tient Language of the Cell, Taro ſignifies a Bull, 
Tri, three, and Geran, a Crane, The Greeks them- 
ſelves expreſſed the ſame Thing by theſe Words, 
Te9po; Tpryepave; : Here, however, is a Myſtery of the 
Gallic Religion not eaſy to be explained. As the Bull 
is joined with the other Gods of that People, and 1s 
in the ſame Compartment with Vulcan, Fupiter and 
Efas, it would ſeem that the Gauls paid a religious 


Worſhip to tnat Animal. But this 1s not a bare Con- 


jecture: Gregory of Tours (1), after having told us, 
that our Forefathers had made Divinities of the Fo- 
reſts, the Waters, the Birds, and Animals, adds: 
“ Alas! had they been but capable to comprehend 
* what dreadful Vengeance God inflicted upon the 
« Jews for the Crime they were guilty of in wor- 
* ſhipping the Golden Calf!'* which certainly inti- 
mates, that the Bull was included in the Number of 
the Animals which they adored. That the Bull ap- 
pears upon this Monument, in a Place where Trees 
riſe around him, is a further Proof that he was one of 
their Gods, fince it was in the Groves, which ſerved 
the Gauls of old for Temples, that their Myſteries 
were celebrated. Laſtly, Plutarch (2), ſpeaking of the 
Treaty which that terrible Army of Barbarians, com- 
poſed of Teutons, Cimbres, Cc. (that is, of Celtæ, for 
this was their generical Name) which was deſigned 
to go and beſiege Rome, made with the Romans, ſays, 
they ſwore to the Obſervation of it by their Brazen 
Bull, which they probably carried about in their Ar- 
mies, ſince Catulus, after having defeated them, 


made one of them be carried to his Houſe as a glorij- 


pus Spoil, and the moſt certain Mark of his Victory. 
As for the Cranes that are upon che ſacred Bulls, 1 
judge 


1) Hiſt, 1 2. c. 10. (2) In N rio. 
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| Judge it ſufficient to obſerve, that ſince the Gauls bore 


them upon their Enſigns, as the Romans did the 
Eagles, tis no Wonder that they intermixed them 
with the Myſteries of their nnn, and paid a 
Kind of Veneration to them. 
GERNUNNOS:. 

| Upon the third Face of the firſt Stone of thoſe 
Monuments, appears a Gallic Divinity, repreſented 
under the Figure of a Man, who has upon his Head, 
by the Side of the Ears, Horns intermingled with 
Rings, pretty like thoſe of a young Stag, with the 
Inſcription, Cernunmos. The late M. de Hatour had 
another Figure not unlike to a Gallic God, which was 
naked, that 1s, with no other cloathing but a ſmall 
Drapery upon the left Shoulder, which is wrapped 
about the Arm, whoſe Horns were wreathed towards 
the Root, and terminated in two Creſcents (1); and 
M. de Chazelles had another entirely cloathed, 
whoſe Horns had ſeveral Branches, much like a Palm : 
This Figure bore upon the Arm a little Animal which 
reſembled a Kid or a Lamb, ; 

*Tis no Rarity to meet with horned Gods in Paga- 
niſm : Such was Jupiler Ammon, Pan, the Fauns, the 
Satyrs, &c. But this Gallic God is known under the 
Name of Cernunnos, only ſince the Diſcovery of the 
Bas-relief of Notre-Dame Church. Thus we need not 
be ſurprized if the Learned, both in France and Ger- 
many, who have attempted to explain theſe Monu- 
ments, differ ſo much from one another with reſpe& 
to this God; the two moſt probable Sentiments upon 
this Subject, are that of the Author of the Hiſtory 


of the Religion of the Gauls, and that of M. Ec- 


cart, The former takes Cernunnos to have been a 
rural God, who among our antient Gauls preſided over 


Hunting, as Alces, or Alcis, according to Tacitus, was 


the God of the ſame Exerciſe in the Province of an- 
tient Germany, which was poſſeſſed by the Nabarvali. 
The ſtrongeſt Argument which he brings in Support 
of his Opinion, is, that the Horns of Cermmnss, the 
SY” Diadem 


(i) See Montf. Ant. v. 1. 
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Diadem which he wears upon one of his Figures, and 
the Animal which he holds in his Hand upon that of 
M. de Chazelles, are all Characters of a God of Hunt. 
ing, as is juſtified by ſeveral Figures of Diana, the 
Goddeſs of the ſame Exerciſe among the Greeks and 


Romans, where we find all theſe Symbols. M. Ec- 


cart thinks this God repreſents Bacchus, or Dionyſſus, 
an Opinion which wants not Probability ; but after 
all, can he flatter himſelf that he has diſcovered what 
was the ſettled Opinion the Gauls had concerning a 
God who is ſo little known even at preſent ? 


To conclude, the Name of Cernunnos is compoſed 


of two Celtic Words, whereof the firſt Cern, imports 
a Horn, and the ſecond Na, or Ona, a Spear. 

I be laſt Face of the third Row of Stones preſents 
the Buſt of a naked Man, holding a kind of Club in 
the right Hand, which is lifted up as if he was go- 
ing to > ſtrike a Serpent that. 1s oppoſite to him, and 


is rearing itſelf againſt him, The Inſcription above 
is almoſt quite effaced, and it is read differently, M. 


Baudelot has decyphered i in 1t only theſe two Letters, 
OS, and Don James Martin finds Seni ri os. As the 
Man's Fi igure is unqueſtionably Hercules, who was 
highly adored in the Gauls under the Name of Og- 


mius, or Ogmios (a), fo J am perſuaded that the two 


Letters now mentioned are the laſt Letters of the 
Name of that God; the reſt being almoſt quite de- 
faced, one may find there whatever he fancies, The 
Serpent which ſeems to be rearing itſelf againſt Her- 
cules, is probably either one of thoſe which that 
Heroe ſlew when in the Cradle (1), or one of the 
Heads of the Hydra of Lerna, the reſt either not 
having been added, or elfe being defaced, as is the 
greateſt Part of the Bas-relief. 

That Hercules travelled into the Gauls, that he had 
Children there, and that he was there hondured with 
Py Worſhip, are Truths atteſted by all Anti- 


quity, 


= a) This Name is derived from the Celtic, which was the Lan- 


guage of the Gauls. 
(8) See the Hiſt, of Hercules Vol. VI. 


* * Ts 5. . 1 * 


quity, and it will not be expected, I preſume, that 
1 ou make a vain Show of Erudition to prove 
them: But the Queſtion is whether this was Aides 
the Greek Hercules, or the Egyptian Hercules, or ano- 
ther? For, as we ſhall ſee in the ſixth Volume of 
this Mythology, there were a great Number of 
them: This is what J take not upon me to determine. 
I ſhall only obſerve that the Gauls had a quite diffe- 
rent Idea of this God from what the Greeks conceived 
of him, ſince they figured him otherwiſe than the 
others did, and reckoned him, not a Subduer of Mon- 
fters, and a Redreſſer of Wrongs, but the God of 
Eloquence, and of an Eloquence ſo ſweet, and at the 
ſame Time ſo perſuaſive, that there was no Poſſibi- 
its lity of reſiſting it. | 
Lucian (1), who had travelled into the Gauls, has 


in 
0 left us a Picture of this God, which is very proper 
1d to give us a juſt Notion of him. The Gauls, ſays 
ve * he, call Hercules in their Language Ogmius, and re- 
J. * preſent him in a Manner altogether extraordinary. 
5 „He is a decrepit old Man, almoſt bald, and the 
e „ few Fairs he has are all gray: Sun-burnt and 
48 « wrinkled, like our old Sailors, he was taken for 
4 Charon; but yet if one conſiders his Lion's Skin, 
70 his Club which he has in his right Hand, his Qui- 
le « ver and his Bow which he has in his Left, he has 
e. „ all the Air of Hercules, What is moſt ſingular. 
1e © therein is, that he draws along with him a Mul- 
1 e titude of Perſons whom he holds faſtened by the 
it „ Ears. Their Chains are of Gold and Amber ; 
e « and though they are very fine and ſlender, yet 
M c it does not appear that any one of thoſe who are 
le & faſtened to them, makes the ſmalleſt Effort to 
ce break them, or to extricate himſelf from them: 
d * On the contrary, all thoſe who are chained, in the 
h height of good Humour follow their Leader with 
- „ ſo much Eagerneſs, that the Chains are ſlack, and 
2 & don't appear to draw. The two Hands of Hercu- 
<« Jes being, as has been ſaid; intangled, the Painter 
; S 4 ok 


(1) Dial. intitled, Of the tavice- accuſed. 
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* not knowing where to faſten the Extremity of the 
& Chains, made a Hole in his Tongue, and to that 
they are faſtened in the Figure.” 
From this Picture *tis eaſy to perceive that the 
Gauls looked upon Hercules as a God of Eloquence, 
and the Thing 1s paſt Doubt. However, the Author 
of the Hiſtory of the Religion of the Gauls, will 
have this Figure to have been Mercury, who, accord- 
ing to him, was the God of Eloquence among that 
People, and by Conſequence not to be Hercules. 
But beſides that all who have ſpoke of the Gallic 
Hercules, give him this Celtic Name ; and Lucian, 
who appears to be well informed, ſays, Ogmius was 
very knowable by his Club, his Bow, and his Lion's 
Skin: What a Gallic Philoſopher ſaid to him leaves 
no Room to doubt of it. For when Lucian was expreſs- 
ing his Surprize at a Figure ſo extraordinary, a Phi- 
loſopher of that Country, as he ſays himſelf, accoſted 
him, and beſpoke him in this Manner: Tour Aſtoniſb- 
ment will ceaſe ſo ſoon as I have explained to you the 
whole Myſtery. We Gauls are of a quite different 
Opinion from the Greeks, «who make Mercury the 


God of Eloquence: According to us bis Hercules, becaufe 


he ſurpaſſes Mercury.in Strength. We paint him advanced 
in Years, becauſe Eloquence never fhews itſelf more lively 
end animated than in the Months of old Men. The Con- 
nection which there is between the Ear and the Tongue, 
Juſtifies the Pifture we make of this old Man, who with 
bis Tongue draws Men, held faſt by the Ear. 

In ſeveral Places of the Gauls, in Germany, and 
Countries ſtill more nertherly, there have been found 
Figures of Hercules, with Sirnames pretty ſingular, 
whereof I ſhall ſay a Word or two. 

HERCULES MAGUSAN or MACUSAN. 

Hercules was hardly known under the Name of 
Maguſan, but by ſome Medals ſtruck under the Reign 
of the Emperor Commodus, when in 1514 there 
was diſcovered upon the Sca-coaſt at Weſt-Capello, 


a Town in Zeland, in the Iſland of Talbeven (1), 


ayer 1 
(1) See Keiſler's Ant. Celt. p. 200. 
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a very large Statue, which repreſents 'a Man of a 


middle Age, very ſtrong and robuſt, with Symbols | 


not well known. The Drapery, which covers only 
his back Parts, forms upon his Head a Kind of 
Kerchief, which, falling down upon the left Shoul- 


der, divides itſelf and reaches to the Feet. The 


Man repreſented holds in his right Hand a Dolphin, 
and in his Left a Kind of Scepter which terminates 
at the upper End in two Grains, On the Right of 
the Statue is a ſquare Altar whence Flames ariſe, 
and on its left a ſmall Sea-Monſter, which is not 
known. I doubt if ever Hercules would have been 
known under a Figure ſo fantaſtical and ſo remote 
from that of the Greeks and Romans, had it not 
been for the Inſcription which bears theſe Words : 


Herculi Maguzano, M. T. Primis uis Tertius. V. 


S. . 


Marcus Primus, or Primillus has paid the Vow 
which he had made to Hercules Maguzanus. 


The Jeſuits at Bruſſels have at the Entrance to their 


Library an Inſcription where is alſo mentioned a 


Vow made to Hercules Maguzan; and as the ſame 
Name occurs upon ſome Medals of Poſthumius, Her- 
culi Maguzano, on which that Heroe is repreſented 
with his Club in one Hand, and a Bow in the other, 
with a Kind of Skin upon his Arms, there is no 
Doubt of his having been worſhipped in the Gauls, in 
Germany, and in ſome other more northern Countries, 

The Learned are puzzled in explaining the Sir- 
name of Maguzan, given to Hercules : The Author 


of the Hiſtory of the Religion of the Gauls, takes 


it to be derived from the Celtic, and that it may poſ- 
ſibly deſign Poſthumius himſelf, who ſtruct the Medals 
in Honour of that God (1). But as upon another 
Medal ſtruck by the ſame Emperor in Honour of 
Duiſanian Hercules, the Heroe appears with the ſame 
Attributes, and as the Sirname Duiſanienſis which is 
given him, is that of a Place named Duzz, tis very 

| probable 


(1) Tom, II. p. 26, & ſeq. 
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| 66 MyTrotocy and FarLEs Book VI. 
bable that Maguzan is alſo a local ry 5 tho? we 
W no Place ſo called. 
| As for the odd Symbols that accompany the Her. 
cules of Zeland, we need not be much at a Loſs about 
them 3 Illanders having given to the Hercules whom 
they worſhipped, Attributes ſuitable to a God of the 
Sea. And indeed, had it not been for the Name 
that is in the Inſcription, J would be inclined to take 
the Figure for a Neptune, though his Sceptre has but 
two Forks, ſince ſometimes that of Pluto had three, 
though it ought to have but two. Beſides, every 
Country frequently varied as to the Symbols of their 
Gods. The Maguzan Hercules's, repreſented upon the 
Medals of Poſtbumius, have preſerved the Attributes 
of their God better, though they carry an Air of the 
'Time when they were ſtruck. 
The Gauls and Germans gave other Sirnames to Her- 
cules, Upon a Statue of Bronze found at Straſburg, 
ſince brought · into France, that God bears the Name 
of Krutſanam, which imports a valiant Man; and up- 
on an Altar found in Lorrain, and repreſented in F. 
Calmet, that God is named Saſcan or Hercules of the 
Rocks (1). 
FUPITER, or TARANTIS. 

That Jupiter was known and worſhipped by the 
Gauls, is a Thing not to be doubted : For, beſides 
that Cæſar puts him among the Gods of that Nation, 
he is repreſented in the Bas-Reliefs of Paris with the 
Word Jovis, which is his true Name, ſince the Celtæ, 
as has been already ſaid in the Hiſtory of the Titans, 
called him Jou, or the 7outh. Mount Jou in the Achs, 
called by the Latins, Mons Fovis, which was conſecrat- 
ed to him, and ſtil] bears the ſame Name, proves both 
that this God was held in Veneration in the Gauls, and 
that Jou, whereof Jovis is the Genitive, was his true 
Name. The Day of the Week that went by his 
Name, Dies Jovis, is ſtill pronounced in all the ſouthern 
Provinces of France, Di- Jov. But whether was this God 
known to the Gauls only from the Time of the Ra- 

man 
(1) Hiſt, of Lorrain 


= 
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man Conqueſt, or in antient Times? As to this, Opi- 


nions are divided: For my Part, Tam perſuaded that 


the Gauls worſhipped this God before the Romans; and 


ſince the Titans had conquered the Gauls, and pene- 
trated into the Heart of Spain, as has been ſaid in 
their Hiſtory, 'tis more probable, that ſo ſoon as that 
celebrated Conqueror was deified, he was worſhipped 
in all the Bounds of his Empire. The Gauls gave him 
the Name Taranis, as we are told by Lucian, and of- 
fered to him human Sacrifices as they did to Es. We 
have already ſaid elſewhere (1), that the Sirname of 
Taranis anſwered to that of Jupiler the Thunderer a- 


mong the Romans; which proves that they both look- 


ed upon him as the God who had Thunder and Light- 
ning at his Command (a). However, that warlike 


Nation did not reckon Jupiter or Taranis the firſt of 


their Gods, Eſus or Mars was their firſt and greateſt 
Divinity. 

In the mean Time we may ſuppoſe, as the Author 
of the Hiſtory of the Religion of the Gauls remarks (2), 
that from what Time the Romans became Maſters of 
the Gauls, the Worſhip of Eſus gradually diminiſhed, 
and that no later than the Time of Tiberius, Jupiter 
was become the firſt God of the Gauls. 

As for the Statues of the Jupiter of that People, 


the Antiquaries juſtly look upon them as Monuments 


that did not begin to appear till they were conquered 
by the Romans; for in antient Times they repreſented 
that God only under the Form of an unpoliſhed Oak 
not cut; whereas the Statues that are tranſmitted to us 
reſemble pretty much thoſe of the Romans both in 
Taſte and in their Symbols. In that which is upon 
one of the Stones of Notre Dame at Paris; this God 
has his Boſom and Right-arm naked, holding a Pike 
in his Left-hand, and the Right was probably armed 
with the Thunderbolt, which Time has defaced, or 
which the Workmen have broke. Another Figure 


| | of 
(1) Hiſtory of Fupiter, l. 1 | 
(a) The Word Taranis is Celtic in its Original, and comes 
from Taran, which in that Language ſignifies Thunder, or to thunder. 
(2) Tom. I, I. 2. c. 2. 
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268 My THoLoOGY and FaBLEs Book VI. 
of the ſame God; which was formerly at Mount 
Tou, repreſented hira ſlightly covered with a Cloak, 
which reached down from his left Shoulder, having 
the Arms extended, with a radiant Crown, and the 
Thunderbolt in the Right-hand. Time has preſerved 


to us ſome others ; but they have nothing ſingular in 
them (a). 


05 CHAP. VII. 
Of the Gods of the Gauls zvhom Cæſar names. 


TE have already obſerved, that a Conqueror, em- 
baraſſed with a thouſand Cares, has but little 

Time to inform himſelf about the Religion of the 
People whom he ſubdues; © conſequently *tis no Won- 
der, 1. Tho' Julius Cæſgar names but five of the Ga/- 
lic Gods, having known neither thoſe whom we have 


mentioned in the preceding Chapter, nor thoſe whom 


we are to ſpeak of in the Sequel. 2. Tho' he ſays 
that Mercury was their principal Divinity, ſince *tis 
certain that it was Eſus. However, here are the five 
whom he names (1), Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Fupiter, 
and Minerva. | 

The Gauls, fays he, pay the higheſt Worſhip to 
their God Mercury, of whom they have a great Num- 
ber of Statues, and make him the Inventor of all 
Arts, the God of Traders and Merchants (4). Cæſar 


does not ſay that the Gauls gave this God another 


Name; whereas I am apt to believe, that antiently 
they knew him not under the Name of Mercury, but 
under that of Teutates; but as he ſaw the Reſemblance 
between the latter and the Mercury of the Romans, he 
gave him the ſame Name as they did, without trou- 
bling himſelf about the Name which he had in the 
Country. For, in ſhort, *tis certain that the Gauls 

+ -. called 


a) See Mon,. Antiq. v. 1. and The Hiſt. of the Religion of the 


I. 2. c. 8. 8 


(1) De Bell. Gall. 1. 6. | 
(6) Deum maxime Mercurium colunt ; cujus ſunt plurima ſimu- 


lachra: Hunc omnium inventorem artium ferunt. De Bell. Gall. 
I. 5. 
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called this God Teutates, as we are told by Lucan (1), 


and that they ſacrificed to him human Victims, as well 
as to Eſus. Lactantius (2) ſpeaks of him in the ſame 
Way as the Poet whom I have now quoted : The 
Gauls, ſays he, propitiated their God Teulates by the 
Effuſion of human Blood. Minutius Felix (3) ſays the 
ſame, as do all who have made Mention of this God. 
As the Spaniards likewiſe worſhipped Teutates, 
whoſe Name 1s plainly derived from Thot, who was 
the Mercury of the Egyptians, and of ſome other 
neighbouring Nations, I am perſuaded that thoſe had 
the Knowledge of him from the Caribaginians, and 
that they communicated it to the Gauls; for the 
Religion of thoſe two People had a great Deal of Affi- 
nity, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. _ | 
It will, no Doubt, be objected, that moſt of the 
Figures of Mercury that have been dug up at different 
Times, reſemble thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, and 
bear the ſame Symbols, ,and conſequently that it was 
from them, and not from the Egyptians or Carthagi- 
nians, that the Gauls received the Knowledge of him. 
But I anſwer, we muſt have Recourſe to the two Pe- 
riods of Time I have diſtinguiſhed in the Religion of 
theſe People. In the firſt, they knew Mercury only un- 


der the Name of Teutates, and repreſented him in 


ſeveral Manners, all of them pretty ſingular, as may 
be ſeen in Monifaucon (4), who has given the Figures 
of a great many of them, In the ſecond, namely, 
when they were ſubject to the Romans, they adjuſted 
their own Idea of this God to that which their Con- 
querors had of him, and repreſented him in the ſame 
Manner with them. This Diſtinction will often be 
neceſſary, as we ſhall ſee in the Thread of our 
Diſcourſe, Beſides, as the Greeks, Romans, and 
Gauls, had all received from Egypt the firſt Know- 
ledge of this God, tho? by different Colonies, they 
mutt both have conceived much the ſame Idea of him, 

| | ſince 


(1) Pharſ. 1 1. (2) Div. Inſt. I. 1. c. 21. | (3) Ch. 30. 
4) Ant. Exp. Vol. I. Part 2. 3: of 23% * 
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ſince the Eg yprians themſelves accounted him the In- 
venter of Letters, of Arts, &c. 
 BELENUS, or APOLLO. 
The fame Cæſar, when he ſays the Gauls worſhipped 
Apollo, adds, that they had much the ſame Sentiments of 
that God with other Nations, believing him to be the 


God who removed Diſeaſes; Eandem fere quam reli- 


ue gentes habent epinionem, Apollinem morbos depelle. 
re (1). The Gauls worſhipped this God under the 
Name of Belenus, as is aſſerted by almoſt all the An- 
tients, tho* Cæſar fays nothing of it. M. Della Torre, 
Biſhop of Hadria, has made a learned Diſſertation up- 
on Belenus, wherein he proves that this God had been 
highly adored at Aguileia in Friuli, as appears from a 
great Number of Inſcriptions found in that City, and 


quoted by Gruter and Reingſius. From Aguileia, ac- 


cording to that learned Prelate, the Worſhip of Bele- 
nus was introduced among the People of Noricum, 


pretty near to Aquileia, as he proves from Tertulli- 


an (2), who ſays in his Apologetic, Every People, 
every City has its tutelar God; the Syrians, Aſtarte ; 
the Arabians, Diſares; the People of Noricum, Belenus, 
Sc. This ſame Worſhip, continues he, after having 
been received in ſeveral other Countries, paſſed at laſt 
into the Gauls, where Belenus became one of the great 
Divinities of that People (a); but of all the Provinces 
of the Gauls, there was none where he was more wor- 
ſhipped than in Auvergne (3) where his Name was a 
little changed, ſince upon an Inſcription quoted by 
Gabriel Simeoni, he is called Bellinus ; and in Aquita- 
nia, or in Britany, as may be proved by the Authori- 
ty of Auſonius (4), who being of Bourdeaux, was very 


-capable to know the Gods and — of that Pro- 


vince. 


The 


(1) Loc. cit. (2) A pol. e. 24. 

(a.] Reineſius does not acre the Worſhip of Belenus to have been 
propagated in the ſame Order. He pretends, on the Contrary, that 
it was brought by the Gauls into  Aquileia ; but his Sentiment is over- 
thrown by M. della Torre. 

(3) See La deſcript. de la _— d Auvergne. (4) De Prof. 
Burd, Car. 4 & 10. | 
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The Gauls communicated the Knowledge of Belenus 
to the Inhabitants of Great Britain, who worſhipped 
him, as we are told by Selden (1), under the Name 
of Belertucades, Monſieur de Jalois, in his Account 
of the Gauls, finds alſo in ſeveral other Provinces of 
thoſe People, Veſtiges of the Worſhip of Belenus; 
and neither he nor the Biſhop of Hadria, nor the other 


Authors, make any Doubt of his being the ſame 


with the Apollo whom Cæſar ſpeaks of, as is confirmed 
by the Inſcriptions, which uſually join the Name of 
Belenus to that of Apollo, Apollini Belen. 

If it be now aſked, whence came the Worſhip of 
Belenus to Aguileia, and from thence to the other 
Countries we have named, and what 1s the Significa- 
tion of the Name, I anſwer, that the Name may 
come from Bens, an Arrow, or with Yoſhus (2), that 
it was propagated from Syria or Phenicia, and that it is 


the ſame with Bel, or Beelſemen, that is to ſay, the 


Suu. The Author now cited is not alone in this Opi- 
nion, Bochart (3), Selden (4), Reinefius, Spon (5), in a 


Word, all the Mythologiſts agree to it, ſo that to 


uote Teſtimonies would be needleſs. 
Though the Authority of the Authors now named 
be of very great Weight to prove Belenus to be the 
Bel of the Syrians, yet the Biſhop of Hadria does not 


fide with them, but opens a new Opinion, He 


proves, in the firſt Place, the Diſtinction between the 


Sun and Apollo, upon the ſame Principles which I have 


made Uſe of in ſpeaking of the Sun (6), whence he 
roves, that Belenus was indeed the ſame with Apollo; 
it that he was quite diſtinct from the San: The In- 
{criptions deſigning Apollo Belenus, but never Sol Bele- 
nus; and by Conſequence, he could not be the Bel of 
the Syrians, who in Truth was the Sun, and not Apollo, 
nor be derived from that Part of the Eaſt, where an- 
ciently they knew only the Apollo of the Greeks. 
After having demonſtrated this Article, the learned 
| Pre- 


(1) De Diis Syr. Synt. 2. c. 1. (2) De Orig. & Progr. Idol. 
I. 2.c. 17. (3) Geog. Sacr. Part 1. c. 14. (4) De Diis Syr. 
Syn. 2. c. 7. (5) Miſc. Sect. 4. Art. 1. (6) B. x. ; 
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Prelate js of Opinion, that Belenus is the ſame with 
Helenus the Son of Priam; the Change of the Aſpira- 
tion into the Conſonant B, being a very ſmall Affair. 
Antenor, ſays he, having ſet out from Troy with Pyr 
bus, both of them conſulted Helenus, who, as every 
Body knows, practiſed the Art of Prediction; and as 
he let each of thoſe Leaders know the Courſe of their 
Adventures, Antenor having croſſed the Aariatic (for 
Pyrrbhus ſettled in the Weſtern Parts of Greece, which 

from thence got his Name) came into the Eaſtern 
Parts of 1taly, pretty near Aquileia, and made Helenus 
be worſhipped as a God, who had Inſight into Futu- 
rity, which was the Reaſon of confounding him af- 
terwards with Apollo. From that Part of /zaly, the 


Worſhip of Helenus paſſed into the Gauls, as has been 


faid ; or perhaps, adds the Author whoſe Sentiment 
I am delivering, ſome of the Trojans who accompa- 


mied Antenor, left him at the Time of his croſſing the 


Adriatic Gulf, came and ſettled in the Gazuls, and 
there eſtabliſhed the Worſhip of this new God. 

But to proceed, we are ignorant of the Nature of 
that Worthip which the Gauls paid to Belenus; and 
no Author has ſaid that human Victims were offered 
to him, as to Eſus and 'Teutates, Auſonius (1) ſpeaks 


of his Prieſts; but as to the Sacrifices that were offered 


to him, he gives us no Information; all that he ſays 


upon the Subject amounting only to this: That A 
tins, of the Race of the Druids, was over the Service 


of the Temple of Belenus, and that he had the Sir- 
name of Patera ; for this was the Name given to the 
Miniſters of Apollo by thoſe who were initiated into 
the Myſteries (a); and in another Place he makes 
mention of an old Man named Phebitius, a Druid, 
who had been Sacriſtan of the Temple of the ſame 


God; but from all theſe one may even conclude, 
3 that 


(1) Loc. cit. | 
a). . . . . Sic miniſtros nuncupant | 
Apollinares id... oe. cit. 
Non reticebo ſenum, nomine Phebitium, 


Qui Beleni A dituus, nil opus inde tulit. Id. ibid. 
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that the Belenus of the Gauls, as I faid at firſt, was 
the Apollo mentioned by Ceſar. 

Beſides the Inſcriptions that make Mention of Be- 
jenus, and which are very numerous, we find alfo in 
the Gauls, ſome Monuments of this God. The moſt 
curious one is undoubtedly that radiant Head, with 
a large open Mouth, fo lon ng preſerved in the Caſtle 
of Polignac, a Print whereof was given, for the firſt 
Time, by Gabriel Simeoni. It repreſents Apollo de- 
livering Oracles, as he is thought to have done from 
a Temple which he had at Polignac, a Name derived 
from that. of Apollo himſelf. 

The third God of the Gauls, whom Cæſar names, 
is Mars; but as he, among them, was the ſame with 
Heſus, I ſhall add nothing to what I have faid of 
him in the preceding Chapter. 

MIN E X V A. 

Czar, in the laſt Place, names Minerva among the 
Divinities of the Gauls; but we learn nothing con- 
cerning her from Antiquity, whether they had got 
the Worſhip of her from the Egyptians by the Phe- 
nicians, or = the Carthaginians, who trafficked upon 
their Coaſts; or if they only received it after the 
Romans became Maſters of their Country; and what 
Idea they had of this Goddeſs, all theſe are Queſtions 
which we cannot now determine. What we know is, 
that this Goddeſs was called in the Gauls, Beliſana, 
and that ſhe was reckoned the Inventreſs of Arts. 

The Antiquaries think they obſerve upon Cuſſi's 
Pillar the Gallic Minerva, The Helmet ſhe wears is 
ornamented with a Tuft of Feathers, and the Goddels 
is leaning upon the Trunk of a Tree, clad in a Tunic 
without Sleeves, over which is the Robe named Pe- 
plum, which covers her Body. She has her Feet a- 
croſs, and her Head reclining upon her right Hand. 
Her Attitude is that of a Perſon in profound Medua- 
tion: Bating this, ſhe has no Reſemblance to the 
Greek and Roman Figures of this Goddeſs, and has 
not the Egis, like them. 

To conclude, as ee * Fi igures that are repre- 

Vor. III. ſented 
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ſented upon the Pillar I have now mentioned, the laſt 
1s that of a Man who has his Hands bound, with a ſad 
and dejected Air, ſeeming to wait till the Druid come 
to give the deadly Blow, and who is undoubtedly the 
Priſoner whom they were going to ſacrifice, it fol- 


lows, that it was not only to Eſus and Teutates human 


Sacrifices were offered, but alſo to the other Gods, 


and particularly to Minerva, who is upon this Monu- 


men 4 : x 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of ſome other Gallic Gods : Of Peninus, Abellio, 
Dolichenius and Mithras. 


E have ſeen in the preceding Chapter, that 

the Gauls worſhipped Apollo under the Name 
of Belenus, and that this God was not the Sun; 
however, they paid religious Worſhip to that Lumi- 
nary, though under other Names. Firſt the Penini, 
Inhabitants of the Abs, owned for the Sun the God 
Peninus or Penin, whence that Chain of Mountains de- 
rived its Name, as we learn from Titus Livius (a). 
Guichenon, in his Hiſtory of Savoy (1), has preſerved 
to us the Inſcription that was upon the Pedeſtal of a 
fine Statue that repreſented this God under the Figure 
of a young Man naked, which was conceived in theſe 


Terms, L. Lucilius Deo Penino Optimo Maximo donum 


dedit. | 
We muſt not however diſſemble what we are told 
by Cato and Servius (2), that this was not a God, but 
a Goddeſs, whom the one calls Penina, and the other 
Aßzenina; but both the Figure and the Inſcription in- 
form us of the contrary. The Hiſtorian of Savoy ſub- 
Joins theſe Words: Con the Mountain of Little Saint 
Bernard, which belongs to the Valley of Aoſte, is 4 Pil- 
lar of Marble fourteen Foot high, dedicated formerly to 
the God Peninus, upon which was a Carbuncle, called 
| REL Peninus's 
(2) Neque Mehercule montibus his. . ab tranſitu Pœno- 
rum nomen inditum, ſed ab eo quem, in ſummo ſacrorum vertice, 


Penninum montani appellant. Dec 3. I. 11. n. 38. 
(i) Tom. 1. (2) In 3 En. 
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Peninus's Eye. The Statue of that God was after- 


wards carried off, and that of Jupiter put in its Place, 


and then the Carbunele was called Jupiter's Eye. Tis 
certain, however, that notwithſtanding this Change, 
the Worſhip of Peninus was not aboliſhed; and the 
Mountaineers contihued to pay Adoration to him. 
The Learned are at a Loſs to find out what God 
this Peninus was. It would appear at firſt Sight that 
he was Fupiter himſelf, as the Epithets of Optimus 
Maximus ſcem to inlinuate: But the Author of th& 
Hiſtory of the Religion of the Gauls, proves ſolidly (i) 


that he was the Sun, and that the Eye which we have 


been ſpeaking of was the ſame with the Eye of Of ahi 
who in Egypt repreſented the Sun, as I have proved 
in his Hiſtory ; but not to dwell longer upon this 
Article, I refer to the Author whom I have quoted. 
PP ä 
In the Country of the Cominges, they adored the 
God Abellio, as app:ars from three Iaeriptions quoted 


by Gruter. That Antiquary, tollo»ed herein by Rei- 


neſius, is perſuaded that this God was the ſame with 
Belenus, worſhipped through all Gæul, and the laſt 
pretends even to derive the Name of Abellio from that 
of Belenus. 
1 DOLICHENIUS. be 
In digging the Port of Mate ll 2), was found a 
Groupe of Marble eleven or twelve Fcot high, which 
repreſented the God Dolicbenius ſanding upon a Bull, 
below which was an Eagle diſplaycd. "Charlts Patin 
got this fine Marble engraved, and then the learned 
Syon adorned with it his curious Miſcellanics of Anti- 
quity. As the Figure of the God is in complcat Ar- 
mour, he was taken at firſt for the God Mars. The 
Author of the Hiſtory of the Gell.c Religion, is per- 
ſuaded, that it is the Sun, or at leait Japiter Sol; but 
I hold to the Sentiment of SH, who takes it to be 
Jupiter himſelf: And he relies upon an laſcription 
conſecrated to that God, with this Sirname, Ju Ops 


timo Maximo Doticheno, &c: 5 
3: -% | The 


(i) V. 1. P. 404. & ſeq; (z) In 1633. 
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The Name of Dolichenius came from Aha, and par- 


ticularly from the Province of Comagena, where, ac- 


cording to Stepbanus, particular Worſhip was paid to 
Jupiter Dolicheus, whence the Inhabitants themſelves 
were denominated Dolichenians : But I refer to what l 
have ſaid of this God in the Hiſtory of Fupiter. 
T 48. 5 

That the Peyſan God Mithras was worſhipped in 
the Gauls, is an unconteſted Fact. A Figure of this 
God found at Lyons, and deſigned firſt by Gabriel Si- 
meoni (1), and then by Spon (2), and F. Meneftrier (3), 
upon which is the Inſcription, Deo invicto Mitbræ 
Secundinus dat, proves it ſufficiently, | 
When Simeoni got the Print of this Figure, it had 
the Head of a Woman, and that Head is not now 
upon it, which perplexes the Antiquaries: For in 
ſhort, ſay they, Mithras was a Male God, and not a 


Goddeſs, and the Inſcription ſo deſigns him: But not 


to mention here, that they may miſtake for a Wo- 
man's Face that of a young Man, who never waxes 
old, whereby the Sun was, repreſented ; *tis certain 


that among the Perfians, as I have proved by tlie Au- 


thority of Herodotus, Mithras likewiſe repreſented the 
Moon: Thus the Gauls might have figured him like 
a Woman, But I have diſcourſed ſo fully of this 
God in the third Volume (4), that T have nothing 
here to add, only would have it remarked, that his 
Worſhip had paſſed into the Gauls in the Manner as I 
have faid at the Beginning'of that Book. 
CHAT. MK 


Of other Gods worſhipped in the Gauls : Bere- 
cynthia, Saturn, Pluto, Proſerpine and Bacchus. 


@Q4 INT Grey of Tars (5) informs a, thr our 


Saule worſhipped Cybele, whom they called Bere- 
cynthia, from the Name of Mount Berecyntbus in Phry- 


gia, where ſhe was ſaid to be born; adding, that their 


Ido- 
(1) Deſcrip. de la Limagne d'Auvergne. (z) Recher. des Ant. 


de Lyon, (3) Hitt. of Lyons. (4) L. 7. (5) In Vita S. Simpl. 
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Idolatry towards this Goddeſs was continued down 
even to the fourth Century. One Day, ſays that 
Writer, as they were leading Berecynthia through the 
Fields * Vineyards, in a Chariot drawn by Oxen, 
for the Preſervation of the Fruits of the Earth, and 
as the Multitude that followed ſung and danced be- 
fore that Idol, S. Simplicius, affected with the Blind- 
neſs of that id6latrous Herd, having prayed and made 
the Sign of the Croſs, the Statue fell to the Ground, 
and the Oxen remained immoveable. They offered 
Victims, and beat the Oxen to make them go for- 
ward ; but all their Efforts being in vain, there 


were ſome of them abandoned that fooliſh Superſti- 


tion for ever, and embraced the Chriſtian Religion. 
The Acts of S. Symphorian, publiſhed by Don Rui. 
nart, confirm one Part of the Recital of Gregory of 
Tours, ſince we there read, that on a Day conſecrated 
to the Feaſt of that Goddeſs, her Statue was drawn 
by Oxen : But beſides theſe two Authorities, our 
Antiquaries think they diſcoyer the Ceremony which 
the Gauls practiſed in honour of this Goddeſs, upon 
a Coin quoted by Bouteraue, which on one Side re- 
preſents a Chariot drawn by two Oxen, whereon is a 
Goddeſs ſtanding. 

But we muſt obſerye, that this Coin, which is 
thought to be that of the Inhabitants of Evreux, ex- 
hibits only one Part of the Chariot, namely that 
where the Goddeſs is. 

As the Romans celebrated ſuch another Feaſt in 
honour of this Divinity, *tis probable that it was from 
them the Gauls learned the Worſhip of Cybele. Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (1) tells us, that Julian the Emperor, | 


when 0 was going to Perſia, having arrived at Cali 


nice a City in Syria, on the ſixth Day before the Ka- 
lends of April, or the twenty ſeventh of March, a Day 
on which they celebrated the Feaft in queſtion, ſtop" 

there to perform the Ceremony after the Manner of 
the Romans, who carried about in Proceſſion the Sta- 
tue of the Mother of the Gods 1 in a Chariot, and 
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went and waſhed her in the River Almon (a). This 
Feaſt, mark'd in the Roman Kalendar, and mentioned 
alſo by Ovid in his Fats, was called Lavatio. 

Vibius Sequeſter (1), ſpeaking of the Brook Amon, 
ſays that it was the Cuſtom to waſh therein every 
Year on the fixth of the Kalends of 4ril, the Statue 
of the Mother of the Gods. The Poet Prudentins, 
who alſo gives a D-ſcrip:ion of this Feaſt, obſerves, 
That all the People of Quality in Rome attended the 


Ceremony bare-footed; and others inform us, that it 


was frequented by the whole Neighbourhood. Upon 


their Return, the Proceſſion re-entered Rome, ſur- 


rounded wit burning Torches, and Tapers. As eve- 
ry People retained or rejected what they pleaſed of 
foreign Ceremonies which they adopted, ſo it does 
not appear that the Gauls had retained this of waſhing 
the Statue of their Berecyntbia. 

But be that as it will, this Ceremony, practiſed by 
the Romans, and then b the Gauls, was derived, like 
all the reſt, from the Eg yętians, who, as we read in 
Clemens Alexandrinus (2), carried about in their Pro- 


ceſſions, which they termed nopecias, the golden Sta- 


tues of their Gods, two Dogs, an Hawk and an Ibis. 
We may obſerve, that in the Year 1689, there 
vas found in the Garden of M. Berrier at the Depth 


of two Fathoms, under the Ruins of an old Tower, 


a fine Head of Cybele” This Figure, whoſe Face is 
bigger than the Life, was taken at firſt for that of 
I; , a Goddeſs peculiarly worſhipped at Paris, as ſhall 
e laid afterwards ; but tis more probable that it is 
C eb, though thoſe two Goddeſſes were often con- 
founded with one another. 
There has been another dug up ſince at the Foot of 
Mon!martre, which is of Bronze * The Face thereof is 
ſmaller than that of the other now mentioned, and 
the Turret upon its Head ſomewhat different. Such 
are the Monuments and Authorities that prove our 
antient rank, to have paid religious | Worſhip to 0 . 
e 


{a ) Atmon Romz ubi Mater Deorum gexto Kal. Apr. Lavatur. 
1) De Flumin, . Strom. * 5 
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5 SATURN. 3 
There is no Doubt but the Gaule, after having wor- 
ſhipped Gods unknown to the Greeks and Romans, as 
has been ſhewn, adopted afrerwards a great Part of 


the Gods of - thoſe two Nations, and at the ſame Time 


many of their Fables; of which the following is a 
very plain Example. Plutarch (1) makes one Demetrius 
ſay, that having viſited a certain Iſland in the Neigh- 
bourhood of England, he was told that Saturn was in 
another Iſland not far off, buried in deep Sleep which 
ſerved for Chains to him, where Briareus was his Keep- 
er. 'Tis eaſy to ſee the Affinity this Fiction has to 
what we have related in the Hiſtory of the Tilans: But 
yet I am perſuaded that it was not immediately from 
the Greeks or Romans, but from the Carthaginians that 
the Gauls had received the Worſhip of Saturn. The 
Reaſon whereof is very obvious, ſince theſe as well as 
thoſe offered up to him human Sacrifices ; whereas when 
the Romans had conquered the Gauls, this impious and 


barbarous Cuſtom had been for a long Time aboliſh- 


ed among thoſe Conquerors. 

That the Gauls offered ſuch Victims to Saturn is a 
certain Fact: Dienyſius Halicarnaſſeus (2) ſays ſo ex- 
preſly ; and St. Auguſtine (3) informs us not only that 
Varro was of this Opinion; but allo that he believed 
they offered in Sacrifice full-grown Men, while the Car- 


 thaginians, who had adopted the Worſhip paid by 
the Phenicians to Moloch, the fame as Saturn, ſacrificed 


to him only Children. | 
PILOT O and other Infernal Gods. 

Cæſar in his Commentaries (4) tells us that they 
pretended to be all deſcended from Pluto : Gallis fe 
omnes a Dite patre progenitos prædicant; and confequent- 
ly one might expect in the Hiſtory of their Religion 
to meet with ſeveral Veſtiges of the Worſhip they paid 
to this God: And yet we find little or nothing of it. 
An Inſcription upon the Frontiſpiece of a Temple, 
quoted by Gruter (5), but whoſe Antiquity is contro- 

5 1 | verted : 


(1) Treat. of the Ceſſ. of Oracles. (z) L. 1. (z) De Civ. 


De. 1.7. (4 L 6. tx} Bone 
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verted: A dubious Statue upon the Pillar of Caſſi, 
and an Expreſſion in S. Elay, who lived about the End 
of the ſeventh Century, and which names Plulo among 
the other Gods of Gaul; theſe are all the Proofs of 
his having been worſhipped by that Nation. 

As for Proſerpine, whom they reckoned their Mo- 
ther, S!rabo (1) informs us, that ſhe had a Temple in 


the Gauls, ſerved after the Manner of the Somothra- = 


cians. 

An Inſcription found at Niſines, and another at 
Metz, prove that they alſo paid religious Worſhip to 
the Parcæ, and to Erebus. Laſtly a third, dug up in 


the Foreſt of Belleſme, explained by the late M. Bau- 
 delet, and conceived in theſe Terms, 


DIIS INFERIS 
N 

E NS 
ENU UU 
SACRU M. 


informs us, that they reckoned theſe three among the 
infernal Divinities, Tis eaſy to ſee the Reaſon why 


they put Venus there, eſpecially in confounding her 


with Libitina, Venus Libitinea infera, the Antients in- 
forming us, that at funeral Obſequies the ſame Victims 
uſed to be offered to her as to Pluto, Proſerpine, and 
the other infernal Gods. 

As for Mars, I don't know that ever the Greeks and 


Romans reckoned him of the Order of the infernal. 
Gods. Perhaps our antient Gauls might deſign there- 


by to point out to us, that ſo bloody a Deity, who 
was continually peopling Plulo's Kingdom, had a good 
Title to a Place among the Gods of Hell. 

As to Mercury, there is no Manner of Difficulty : 


That God, who was ſometimes in Olympus, ſometimes 


in the Regions of the Dcad, whither he conducted 
Souls, was equally a celeſtial and infernal Go 
%% 


Is 


Bacchus was peculiarly worſhipped in the Gauls, as 


(1) L. 4. | 


is 


Chap. X. explained by His TOR V. 29 · 
1s proved by ſeveral Monuments found i in different 


Places: But he was ſo eſpecially in a little Iſland 
ſituated at the Mouth of the jp = and as his Temple | 


(a) was ſerved by Women, who celebrated the Orgies 
there, much the ſame Way as in Greece, tis probable 


that it was from the Orientals they had both received 


his Worſhip. Strabo (1), who ſpeaks of this Iſland 
and of the Worſhip therein paid to Bacchus, adds 
that the Women whom I have now mentioned, took 
off every Year and put on again'on the fame Day the 
Roof of this Edifice, and that before the Sun was ſet ; 
and that in the ſame Space of Time they celebrated 
the Orgies, and were agitated with that fanatic Fury 


which ſeized them; and that if any one of them, by 


a Thruſt from the eſt, or by any other Accident, let 
fall the Load which ſhe was carrying, either in tak- 
ing off or putting on the Roof, her Companions fell 
upon her, and tore her in Pieces; a Madneſs unknown 
to the Greeks ! Which proves that every Country add- 
ed or retrenched ſomething in the Worſhip they had 
received from other People. 

Several Antiquaries take the Bacchus of the Gauls to- 
have been the lame with Cernunnos, whom we have 
mentioned above, in regard that both of them had 
Horns; but as other Gods had them too, this I pre- 


ſume is no Reaſon for confounding them together. 


CH 


Ceres, Proſerpine, Diana, and the Moon, Iſis and 
Teleſphorus. 


T ſometimes happens that when Authorities fail, 
] Recourſe is had to ſome Monuments diſcovered in 
a Country, to prove that the Gods repreſented by them 
had been worſhipped there; though *tis poſtible that 
thoſe Monuments brought from ſome other Place, may 


have been there collected upon the Fall of Houſes or 
Temples, 


(a) This was at belt but a very ſmall Chapel, as appears from 


| what follows. 


(1) L. 4. 
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Temples, when they had been depoſited either through 


Deſign or otherwiſe ; 3 this is what we are to think of 


Ceres worſhipped in the Gauls. Montfaucon, in the 
ſecond Volume of his Antiquity explained, has given a 
Print of an Altar, upon one of the Faces of which 


is a Ceres with a Torch in each Hand, a Symbol that 


alludes, as has been faid in her Hiſtory, to the Pains 
the had been at in ſearching for her Daughter, whom 
Pluto had carried off. 


*Tis true, in a ſma!l Iſland near the Coaſts of Great 


Britain, there was a Temple to Ceres and Proſerpine, 
and the Worſhip of thoſe two Divinities, as we are 
told by Artemidorus, cited by Strabo (1), had a Mixture 


of the Ceremonies of that which was paid them by the 


Samothracians ; but as in antient Times the Gauls had 


no Temples, we are from thence to conclude, that they 
had not the Knowledge of thoſe two Divinities till the 


Conqueſt of the Romans. 
DIAN A. 

Diana was highly adored in the Gaul, eſpecially i in 
the Foreſt of Ardenne, whence ſhe got the Name of 
Arduina, under which ſhe was known to thoſe People. 
This Foreft, very ſpacious of old, ' was conſecrated to 
her, and was properly her Temple. Accordingly, 


ſays the Author of the Gallic Religion (2), we may 


judge of the Antiquity of the Worſhip of Diana in 
the Gauls, from the Antientneſs of her Name; for it 
1s not to be doubted bur that the Celtic Name Arduina, 


a Word conpounded of A,. and Duen, which i Imports , 


black, gloomy, and is therefore applicable to Foreſts, is 
derived from the Foreſt which the Romans called Ar- 
daenna : Now *tis certain that ſhe had this Name long 
before the Romans were Maſters of Gaul. Though 
after their Arrival the Gauls had accommodated their 
Ideas of their Gods to thoſe of the Conquerors, yet 
the Worſhip which they paid to this Goddeſs was 
long kept up, and ſhe full retained the fame Name; 
thoſe too who left the Gals, and went and ſettled elſe- 
where, ſtill preſerved it to her; fo faithful were they 


O0 


(1) Geogr. 1. 4. (2) T. II. 1. 4. p. 44. 


20 28 
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to their antient Cuſtoms, as to obſerve them religiouſly 


even in the midſt of Strangers; and this is confirmed 


by ſome Inſcriptions found in Lady, where Diana is al- 
ways named Arduina. 

As to what remains, the Gauls, in the main, had 
much the ſame Sentiments of their Diana as the 
Greeks and Romans, and reckoned her a chaſte and 
Virgin-Goddeſs, who made Hunting her whole Study. 
As nothing is harder to aboliſh than antient reli 
gious Cuſtoms, the Worſhip of Arduina continued in 
the Ardennes, and in the neighbouring Countries up- 
on the Rhine, even a good Time after Chriſtianity got 
Footing, when ſeveral Saints, Biſhops, or Religious, 
found the greateſt Difficulty imaginable to aboliſh it. 

„ W MM ODOT 

Though Antiquity has often confounded Diana 
with the "Moon, as J have proved in the Hiſtory of 
the celeſtial Gods, yet ꝭtis certain, that they were more 
frequently diſtinguiſhed ; and whether the Gauls had 
received Part of their Religion from the Perfians, or 
from ſome other Oriental Nations, they diſtinguiſhed, 
hke them, thoſe two Divinities. The Author of the 
Hiſtory of the Gallic Religion, proves by. a great 
Number of Teſtimonies (1), that the Worſhip of the 
Moon was diffuſed all over Gaul; and that I may not 
copy him, I refer the Reader to the Book itſelf. 

It was this Goddeſs, according to him, that was 


particularly worſhipped in the Ifland of Sain, ſituated: 


upon the South- Coaſt of the Lower Britany, oppoſite. 
to the Province of Cornouaille; though M. de Valois 
(2) will have it to be Mercury that was worſhipped 


in that ſmall Iſland. 'Tis true, Pomponius Mela (3), 
who ſpeaks of the Oracle that was in that Iſle, does 


not name the Divinity who delivered it; but there are 
0 many Proofs of its having been the Moon, that 
there is no ſtanding out agaiaſt the Opinion of the 
learned Benedictine, hom J have named. F urther, 


this Oracle was ſerved by young Virgins: They were 


nine in Number, though at firſt they were but fix, 


Thaſe 
61) T. II. L 4. ©. 1 of che Gauls. (,) L. 3. e. 6. 
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Fhoſe Virgins, Druideſſes by Profeſſion, vowed invio- 
lable Chaſtity to the Goddeſs, whom they ſeryed, and 
' lived much after the Manner of the Roman Yeftals. 

If we may rely upon the Authors who have given 


Accaunt of them, they were often conſulted, eſpecially | 


for Navigation, and it was firmly believed that good 
or bad Weather depended upon them, and that the 
Winds and Tempeſts were at their Diſpoſal. The 
Notion that prevailed of their being able, when they 
, to mount up in the Air, diſappear or become 
viſible as they had a mind, contributed not a little to 
the great Reputation they had acquired. Nothing was. 
ſo much talked off as their nocturnal Aſſemblies, the 
Prodigies they wrought : In a Word, they were look- 
ed upon as real Witches who kept their Sabbaths. No- 
thing is more celebrated among the Antients than 
thoſe pretended Sorcereſſes of the Iſland of Sain, 
whom they deſigned by the Name of Gallice. 
Farther, they were alſo named Sex, either from 


their being at firſt only ſix in Number, or becauſe 
this Name was originally Celtic, and ſignified, reſpefta- 
ble, venerable. From this Name was the Iſland which 


they inhabited called Sain. 
JS IS. 

Though I am very far from giving into the Notion 
of moſt Authors of the Antiquities of Paris, who al- 
ledge that the Name of this Iſland comes from Js, 

para Jſidos, yet it is certain, this Goddeſs was highly 
—4 in the Gauls. Her Statue, which was formerly 


in the Church of S. Germain des Prez, and which 


Cardinal Briconnet, who was the Abbot thereof, cauſed 


to be demoliſhed and reduced to Aſhes ; an Inſcrip- 
tion found at Soiſſons ; the-City of Melun, which u pon 


receiving the Worſhip of this Goddeſs, changed its 
Name from Melodunum into that of Jſeos, or Iſea; ; 
the Town of V, near Paris, whoſe Name ſeems evi- 
dently derived from that of Jis; the Statue dug up 


in the Ground of M. Berrier, which reſembles that of 


ths, as much as Cybele*s, if indeed . 7s and Cybele were 


not one and the ſame Os z in fine, the Wor- 
__ ip. 
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ip of this Goddeſs eſtabliſhed in Germany (1), chiefly 


among the Suevi, whoſe Religion had fo much Affi- 
nity to that of the Gauls, whoſe Original was the 
ſame with theirs : All theſe are undeniable Proofs that 
As was worſhipped in the Gauls (a). 

If a Medal of the Seguffans, which is thought to 


have been ſtruck before Cæſar's Arrival in the Gauls, 


and which on one Side repreſents the capital Ciry of 
that People, and on the other a Hercules with a ſmall 
Figure, covered from Head to Foot; if, I fay, this Child 


is Teleſphorus, as ſome Authors believe, this will be a 


Proof that the Gauls paid ſome Worſhip to that God 
of Health; and I am the more willing to give him a 
Place here, that Is was alſo taken for a Goddeſs who 
preſided over Health, under the Name of 16s Medica, 


as has been ſaid in her Hiſtory. 


CH AP NE 
Other Gallic Divinities, deifjed Citzes, &c. 

PON the Gate of the Hotel. Dieu of Clermont in 
| Auvergne, was formerly a very ſingular Figure, 
repreſenting a Gallic Divinity, whereof Gabriel Simeont 
has given a Print in his Hiſtoire de la Limagne d Au- 
vergne. This Figure is a Woman's Head, with 
Wings diſplayed above, and two large Scales that 
riſe, out of the Place where are the Ears; this Head 
is encompaſſed with two Serpents, whoſe Tails lobe 
themſelves in the two Wings. 

Simeoni ſeeing theſe two Serpents, took the Head 
for that of Meduſa; and *tis indeed that of a young 
and beautiful Perſon, as that Gorgon was before her 
Crime had provoked the Indignation of Minerva, 
who transformed her fine Hair into Serpents ; but here 
the Head has its Hair in very good Order, and the Ser- 


| pents don't ſeem to make a Part of it. 


The Author of the Hiſtory of the Gallic Religion, 


who 


| (1) See the ſubſequent Book. | 2 
(a) We ſhall enquire, in ſpeaking of the Religion of the antient 
3 whence they might have received the Worſhip of that 
eſs. 2 pts 
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who gives the Name of Onuava to the Divinity whom 


this Head repreſents, is perſuaded that it is the Venus 
Cel:tis, or the Derceto of the Phænicians, who, Dio- 
dorus Siculus tells us, was worſhipped at Aſcalon, un- 


der a Figure which had a Woman's Head, and the 


reſt of its Body terminating in a Fiſh (1). That Au- 
thor adds, that as this Figure is only a Baſt, the reſt 
of the Body could not be there repreſented; but that 
the Scales which we have mentioned, give us plainly 
to underſtand what it would have been, had the Fi- 
gure been repreſented at full Length. Then, having 


Recourle to what Antiquity informs us concerning O- 


annes, Oen, and other Sca Monſters (a), the lower 


Part of whoſe Body was a Fith's Tail, and concerning 


Serpents that were acknowledged for Divinities in 
ſeveral Places, he diſplays a great Deal of Erudition, 

Marcel, in his Hiſtory of France, takes this Figure 
to have been a Hieroglyphic, and a lively Expreſſion 
of the Myſteries of Belenus, one of the great Gallic 
Divinities. For my Part, I am perſuaded that this 
Head is neither Meduſa, for the Reaſon J have given, 
nor yet Derceto ; for *tis a mere Conjecture, and quite 
without Foundation, to alledge that the reſt of the 
Body would have been repreſented like a Fiſh, had it 


been drawn at full Length: No more than a Head was 
deſigned, nor indeed would any more have been pro- 


per; it is a full Expreſſion of what it was intended to 
repreſent ; nor yet is it Belenus, whom I have proved 
to have been diſtinguiſhed from the Sun, not only a- 


mong the Greeks and Romane, but allo among our an- 


Oo 


tient Gauls: Bat I am of Opinion that it is the Sun 


himſelf ; for beſides onc's being inclined to judge thus 


at firſt Sight from his Youthtulnets and radiant Air, 


his Wings ſufficiently expreis the Rapidity of his 
Courſe, and the Serpents that twine themſelves about 
his Head, plainly denote that he moves round the 


World in an oblique Circle. May we not farther pre- 


ſume, 


(1). See Vol. 1. B.- 7. 


(a) See what has been ſaid of them in the third Book of the 


firſt Volume. 


oo 
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ſume, t that the two Scales that are in Form of Fins, 
int out to us that this Luminary ſurveys the Sea as 
well as the Land? 
Oi.ur antient Gauls adored ſeveral other Diviaities 
as the Suleve, the Commodevæ, the Dyfi, the Sylua- 
tics, &c. whom we ſhall ſpeak of in the Article of the 
Mother-Goddeſſes, as alſo ſeveral other Gods and ru- 
ral Demi-Gods, not unlike the Fauns and Satyrs of the 
Greeks and Romans. Laſtly, other Genii, whom they 
believed to frequent Houſes, and to love the Com- 
merce of Women. Theſe laſt were called among them 
Duſi. St. Auguſtine (1), _ ſpeaking of thoſe Genii, 
compares them for their Incontinence to the Sylvans, 
Fauns, and Satyrs, and even goes the Length of af- 
ſerting, that after the Teſtimony concerning thoſe 
Spirits given by Perſons worthy of Credit, it would 
be Impudence to deny that there are ſome Demons that 
court the Company of Women. Theſe Daſi, whom 
Jidorus of Seville (2), ſays the Gauls named les Velus 
Pilgſi, from their being overgrown with Hair, were 
thoſe pretended Inc; and Sucubi, who in every Thing 
reſembled the Ephialtes of the Greeks.” 

I have no Mind to enlarge upon this Subject, nor 
upon all the Reveries of a Set of M yſtics, which is 
founded only upon theſe and the like fantaſtical No- 
tions. I ſhall only ſay, that never was Opinion more 
general, nor of longer Duration, than that which ad- 
mitted thoſe Spirits of whom the World was believed 
to be full, as has been already remarked. 

Some Antiquaries pretend that the God Syleianus, 
known only by an Inſcription found at Fears in the 
Foreſt, was one of thoſe Di, or Pil, whom we 
have mentioned. Bat Mis more probable that this 
is the God Sylbanus, who, as I faid in the Article of 
the terreſtrial Gods, was wor!hipped in the Gauls, 
where was a College of his Prieſts, as at Rome, and 
in ſeveral other Places. 

Deified Cities. 

The Gauls, once ſubjected to the Romans, adopted 
"LP 115 not 
(1) De Civ. Dei. I. 15. (2) Orig. I. 8. 
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not only ſeveral of their Divinities, as we have re- 


marked more than once, but they alſo, like them, 
deified their Cities. Thus they ranked among their 
Goddeſſes the antient City of the Edui, which Cæſar 
and Strabo call Bibracte, and which is thought to 


be Autun, tho M. de FValois (1) will have it to be ano- 


ther City; but as the Inſcription that = of this 
Goddefs, and begins with theſe Words, Dez Bibratti, 
&c. was found (2) at Autun itſelf, in the Bottom of a 
Well filled up Time immemorial, tis probable that 


Bibracte and Autun were the ſame Town. 


Another Inſcription dug up at YVai/on, conceived in 
theſe Terms, | 
MARTI 
ET FASTIONI]S 

TALATHYS 


confirms that this City had alſo received the Honour 
of Deification, as well as that of Perigueux, Ni/mes, 
and ſeveral others. 8 

Beſides theſe deified Cities, the Gauls acknowledged 
Genii, who took Care of each particular Province and 
Canton, as is proved by the Inſcription quoted by the 
learned Father Sirmond in his Notes upon Sydonius 
Apollinaris; Genio Arvernorum Sex, Orcius Suavis 
LEduns. | | 8 
But to lay open the Foundation of this Part of the 
Pagan Mythology, we muſt make two Reflections. 
The firſt is, what TI have from the Author of the Hi- 
ſtory of the Gallic Religion (3), that as for the Deifi- 
cation of Cities, we are to know that the Intention of 
the Authors of thoſe Deifications was to conſecrate 
every City to a certain Divinity, whoſe Name was 
ſometimes the Name of the City itſelf, as we ſee in the 
Inſcriptions of Bibracte, Vaiſon, Niſmes, &c. and 


ſometimes it was different. 
The Foundation of the Worſhip that they after- 


wards paid to thoſe Cities, or rather to the Genius who 
protected them, and became their tutelar Divinity, 
| | was 


(1) Not. des Gaules upon the Word Auguſtodunum. (2) In 1619. 
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iwas to engage them to take Care of them, to defend 
them againſt Enemies, and to remove from them all 


Evils with which they might be diſtreſſed 5 ſuch as 


idemical Diſtempers, and other Calamities. 

The ſecond; which I have already made upon ano- 
ther Occalion; is; that the Names of thoſe tutelar 
Genij were kept ſecret; leſt coming to be 1 
they ſhould be conjured away, and at laſt be forced to 


abandon the Cities that were committed to their Charge, 


to paſs into others, where a more folemn Worſhip was 
promiſed them. _ 
Beſides the tutelar Gods I have been now ſpeaking: 
of, there were few Cities in the Gauls bat had one for 
whom they had a ſingular Veneration ; witneſs feyerat 
Inſcriptions quoted by Gruter, Reingſius, and Span. 
But I muſt not forget the Goddeſs Tutela worſhip- 
ped at Bourdeaur, where ſhe had a magnificent Tem- 


pie if indeed it was a particular Divinity 5 for this 


ame appears to be rather a generical Name than an ap- 
pellative. Learned Antiquaries take her to lave been 
a Divinity pecuttar to Sailors and Merchants who traf- 
ficked upon the Rivers, in regard it was a common 
Practice to put upon their Ships the Figures of certain 
Gods who gave Names to them; and were called by 


the Antients Tutela Navis, The Tutelar Divinity of the- 


Ship, as has been faid, when we were upon the Gods 
Pataici (1); but *tis more natural to think that this 
Tutela was the Patroneſs of the City Bourdeaux, as 
what we have now read ſeems to prove. 

Be that as it will, this Goddeſs had a. Temple i in 
that City, which is called at this Day the Pillars of Tu- 
zela, It was an oblong Periſtyle, each Face of which 


was Supper by eight Columns, and the two Extre- 


mities by ſix; Each of thoſe Columns was fo high, 
that it roſe hve the higheſt Edifices of the City. 
Lereis XIV ordered the arched Roofs of this Temple 
to be demoliſhed, which Time had already damaged, 
in order to form the Glacis which is before the Cha- 
eas Trompete. 

Fot. III. V 
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I ſhall fay nothing of ſome other Gods of the Gauls, | 
whoſe Names occur upon Inſcriptions, fince Antiquity 


gives us no Information about them. Such is the God 
Lebeven, in Honour of whom Domeſticus, the Son of 
Rufus, mg the Vow which he had made to him, as 


appears by an Inſcription found at &. Bertrand, che 


Capital of the Country of Cominges. Keiſter, I know, 


then that he was a Sea-god, but upon what Foun- 


dation I know not ; for I have not heard whether he 
has publiſhed the Diſſertation upon this God which he 
had promiſed (1). 

Another Inſcription found in the fame Country 
names Boccus, whom Gruter, who has quoted it, takes 
to be a God; but this is all he lets us know about him; 
or about Bacurdus, whoſe Name is read in an Inſcription 
of Cologne (2); or about the propitious Gods, propitiis 


Deis, who are mentioned upon another Inſcription of 


Narbonne. Whether theſe were particular Gods, or 
all the beneficent Deities in general, is what I can- 
not determine. 

The Reader will be little wiſer when I have named 
the Goddeſs Aventia, whoſe Name appears upon ſome 
Infcriptions found in the Swiſs Cantons, and Moviſtar- 
gus, whoſe Name occurs upon another Inſcription dug 
up at Aliſe in Burgundy; and tho* it may give him a 
little more Light concerning the Gods called Agboni, 


to know that they were worſhipped in Gaſcony, and 


that Hehhbius reckons they preſided over the public 
Games and Combats; yet I ſhould but loſe Time, and 
my Reader's Patience, to inſiſt on a Verjugodamnus wor- 
ſhipped at Amiens, or in that Neighbourhood, where 
was found the Inſcription quoted by Ducange (3), a 


Dulovius who was worſhipped at Vaiſon in the Yenaifſin 
County; and therefore I chooſe rather to proceed to 


Divinities more known, as are the Mother-Goddeſſes, of 
whom I have deferred the Account till now, becauſe 
they belong equally to the Gauls, the Spaniſh, the In- 
habitants of Great Britain. and the Germans; the In- 

{criptions 


. n. 54. 


(1) Gruter, p. 1174. (z) Id. p. 86. (3) Did. ſur les Mer. du 
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ſcriptions that make Mention of them, having been 


dug up in theſe ſeveral Countries. 


CHA P. p 6 
Of the Mother-Goddeſſes. 


N this Chapter I am to examine who were the Me- 
ther-Goddeſſes in the Pagan World, their Number, 
their Functions, what Sort of Worſhip was paid to 
them, in what Countries they were adored; and laſtly, 
what was their Original. 
Among the Monuments we have now remaining of 
thoſe Goddeſſes, there are ſome Bas-rehefs, and a vaſt 


many Inſcriptions (a). The firſt of the Bas-relefs is 
at Metz _ the Frontiſpiece of an antient Temple. 
ee three Figures of Women ſtanding, two 


There we 
of them holding Fruits like Pine-apples 1 in their Hands; 
the third ſeems to have ſome of them wrapped up in 
her Robe, with this Inſcription : 


Thoſe of the Street, or of the Village of Peace, have 


conſecrated to the Mathers this A of the Glory of 
the imperial Houſe. 

The ſecond is at Lyons, upon the Gate of the Church 
of Aiſnay (1), It repreſents likewiſe three Women, 
but in a ſitting Poſture, with much the ſame Air, and 
the ſame Draperies as thoſe on the Monument of Metz. 
She in the Middle holds in her Hand a Cornucopia, 
with Fruits in her Lap ; the other two hold an A 


ple in each Hand; the Inſcription bears, Matribus 


Auguſti. 
The third is at Munſter-Eilden, in the Dutchy of 


Juliers (2). There we ſee allo three Goddeſſes fitting, 


whoſe 5 are full of Fruits, with this Inſcription: 
Tiberius Claudius Maternus has diſcharged his Vow to 
the Mothers or Matrons of Valchlendorf. 


At the Bottom of the Bas-relzefs is to be ſeen a 
U 2 Prieſt 


(a) See Spon, Gruter, Reineſius, the Treatiſe upon the Religion 
of the antient Gauls, and my Diſſertation upon the Mether-Godae/- 
ſes, printed in the ſeventh Volume of the Academy of the Belles 
Lettres. 


(1) Meneſt. Hiſt. conf, de Lyon. (2) Gruter, p. 91. 
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Prieſt and Prieſteſs, accompanied with a Camillus or 


 Minifter, 


The fourth and laſt was found in a Town of Ze. 
land (1), and it repreſents three Goddeſſes fitting, by 
whom is a Prieſteſs ſtanding, while the Camillus, who 
accompanies her, is pouring a Liquor upon the Altar, 
whole Sides are charged with Cornucopias. 

From theſe Monuments and Inſcriptions the Learn- 
ed have delivered their Conjectures with reſpect to 
thoſe Goddeſſes. F. Meneſtrier (2) was of Opinion at 
firſt that they were but three in Number, and that th 
denoted the three Gauls : But he had not conſidered that 
the three Gauls are repreſented by three Mens Heads, 
as may be ſeen upon a Medal of Galla, with theſe 
Words, Tres Calliæ. Accordingly that Author quit- 
ted this Notion afterwards. 

M. Keifler has made a Diſſertation ſome Years ago, 
to prove that the Mother-Goddeſſes were the Wives of 


the Druids, who were in high Veneration among the 


antient Gauls; and he chielly relies upon Cæſar's cal- 
ling them Metres Familias, and upon Plutarch's giving 
them the Epithet of Sacred: But we may aſk this Au- 
thor, why the Gauls had deified only three of thoſe. 
Prieſteſſes? Were they not all equally conſecrated to 
the Worſhip of the Gods? Did they not all profeſs 
to have the Gift of Prediction? And did not their 
Minittration render them all equally reſpected ? 

Other Authors (3) have contented themſelves with 
ſaying that the Mothers were rural Divinities, honoured 
in the Cauls and in Germany by the Country People; as 
if their Worſhip had not been known in the Com: 
For, were there no more but the Monuments of Metz 
and Lyons, it would till be certain that celebrated Ci- 
ties worſhipped thoſe Goddeſles. 

Laftly, Bochart, and after him F. Moeneſerier, would 
have thoſe three Goddefter to be the Parce ; and this 
Opinion, which thoſe two Authors had not well exa- 
mined, has been ſupported with a great Deal of Eru- 

dition 


Ii) Keifer Dill. (a) Hiſt Conſ, de Lyon. (3) Cherriat's Hiſt; 
of Dauphiny. | 
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dition by the Author of the Hiſtory of the Religion 
of the antient Gauls. | 

All theſe Antiquaries agree in two Things. The 
firſt is, that the Mother-Goddeſſes were only known in 
the Gauls and Germany, ſince, ſay they, we hardly find 


either Inſcriptions or Monuments of them out of theſe 


two Countries, 2. That their Worſhip is of no great 
Antiquity, ſince the moſt antient Inſcription now ex- 
tant, goes no higher than the Time of Septimius Se- 


Deus. 


For my Part, I am of Opinion that theſe three 
Goddeſſes derived their Original neither from the 
Gauls nor Germans, and that their Worſhip is much 
more antient than is commonly believed, In ſupport 
of theſe two Propoſitions, I am firſt to ſpeak of the 
ſeveral Countries where Traces are to be found of the 
Worſhip of thoſe Goddeſſes ; and, in the ſecond 
Place, trace their Hiſtory to its Original. The Proof 
of the firſt Propoſition will not be difficult. Tis cer- 
tain, in the firſt Place, that they were known in Spain; 
for Proof of which we have three Inſcriptions: One 
found at Gironne, the other in Arragon, and a third in 
Galicia, There have been three of rhem diſcovered in 
England. Here then, without going further, is the 
Worſhip of thoſe Goddeſſes eſtabliſhed in Spain and 
England. It will not be objected, that theſe two Nations 
had received it immediately from the Germans and 
Gauls , for this will be a begging of the Queſtion 3 
and it might be alledged with as much Probability, that 
the Spaniards had the Knowledge of theſe three God- 
defies from the Phenicians, who had travelled into 
Spain before ever the Gauls had penetrated thither. At 
leaſt, it is very probable that both had received them 
from the Romans, and other People in Haly, among 


vhom we find a World of ſuch Inſcriptions in Honour 


of the Sulevæ, the Mothers, the Matrons, the Junones, 
and the like Divinities. But the Romans themſelves 
were not the firſt who worſhipped theſe Goddeſſes: 
They had learned from the Greeks, to whom thoſe Di- 
Wi | | vinities 
* Selden. 


— — — — 
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vinities were not unknown, to pay them religious 
Worſhip; and this is what has been little confidered 
by thoſe who have treated this Subject: For, not to 
mention their Mother Plaſtene ; who, according to 
Pauſanias (1), had a Temple upon Mount Sypzlus , 
Spon (2) has preſerved to us a Greek Inſcription of the 
Mother-Goddzſſes, APHI, MATPAEI, KAI AIOE KOPO- 
I; that is, To Mars, to the Mothers, and to the Di- 
eſcuri. 
The Greeks received moſt of their Divinities from 
the Egyptians and Phenicianus, by the Colonies that 
came and ſettled in their Country. Thoſe Colonies, 
before they arrived in Greece, had left Traces of their 
Religion in the Iſlands thro? which they paſſed; and 
if in ſome of thoſe Iſlands we find the 38 9 
the Molber-Goddeſſes, tis not to be doubted but that 
their Worſhip is originally from Phenicia, A Pal- 
ſage of Plutarch, in his Life of Marcellus, evidently 
proves that they were very well known, and peculiar- 
ly worſhipped in Szcily, 'and that they had got the 
Knowledge of them from the Cretans, a Phenician 
Lclony. I make uſe of M. Dacier's Tranſlation. 
* There is in Sicily a City called Enguia, which is of 
<« very great Antiquity, and eſpecially famed for the 
Appearance of the Goddeſſes whom they call Mo- 
&« th:rs, & Kao: Mur ee. We are aſſured that their 
« Temple was founded by the Cretans. There are 
“ to be ſcen in it great Spears and Helmets of Braſs, 
* whereof ſome bear the Name of Merien, others 
that of Uſyjes, who had conſecrated them to thoſe 
* Goddeſſes.” Then Plutarch tells us, that this Ci- 
ty favouring the Carthaginians, Nicias, one of the 
chief Citizens, who was for the Romans, finding they 
had a Deſign to deliver him up to the Enemy, thought 
of a ſingular Stratagem to extricate himſelf, He be- 
gan by talking diſhonourably of thoſe Mother-Goddeſſes 
and their pretended Appzarances; then, as the Peo- 
ple were one Day aſſembled, he feigned all of a ſudden 
to be delirious and frantick, crying out with all his 
Might, 
(4) Tn:Eliae, (2) C. 13. p. 136. 


| 
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Might, that he ſaw thoſe Goddeſſes ready to take 
Vengeance upon him. He fell a running about, and 
while all made Way for him, he by this Means got 
out of the City, and repaired to a Place where his 
Wife and his whole Family were waiting for him. 
From this Paſſage it appears that the Phenicians 


were Worſhippers of the Motber-Goddeſſes, and that 


from the earlieſt Times; for, ſince it was they, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, had built the Temple of Enguia 
in Honour of theſe Goddeſſes, we may conclude that 
they had a high Veneration for their Perſons. Far- 
ther, it would ſeem to have been a prevailing Opini- 
on that they terrified People by their Apparitions z 
and this perhaps is the Reaſon why Theocritus (1), 
ſpeaking of the three Nymphs, whom he names Eu- 
nica, Malis, and Nicæa, who were probably the ſame 
with the Motber-Goddeſſes, ſays they were a Terror to 


the Country People. 


To what we have now quoted, Diodorus Siculus adds 
that Merion, after the Siege of Troy, having gone to 
Sicily with ſome Cretans, built there a Temple in Ho- 


nour of theſe Goddeſſes, which was afterwards in high 


Veneration. We are told, continues this Hiſtorian, 
that it was from Crete where theſe Goddeſſes were ex- 
ceedingly revered, and from Enguia, that their Wor- 
ſhip had been brought into Sicily. The mythological 
Hiſtorians, adds the ſame Author, relate that it was 
by thoſe Goddeſſes Jupiter of old had been nurfed, 
without the Knowledge of his Father Saturn; and 


that in Recompence for this Piece of Service that God 


had given them a Place in Heaven, where they form 
the Conſtellation of the great Bear; and the Poet Ara- 
zus has followed this Tradition in his Poem. called 
Phenomena. We could not paſs over in Silence, con- 
tinues he, the high Honour which the Devotion of Peo- 
ple has conferred upon theſe Goddeſſes : For not on- 
ly the Inhabitants of Enguia, but alſo their Neighbours, 
offer to them coſtly Sacrifices, and pay them extraordi- 
nary Honours, Several Cities were even enjoined by 
| U 4 ED the 


(1) Idyl. 13. v. 44. 
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their Inhabitants in ſo doing, In fine, their Worſhip 


came to be ſo much in Vogue, that in the Time of 


Diodorusis writing his Hiſtory, the Inhabitants of the 
Country continued to bring them numerous Oblations 
of Gold and Silver, and but a few Years before had 
erected to them a Temple, diſtinguiſhed not only for 
its Grandeur, but alſo for the Elegance of its Archi- 

tecture. This Temple became extremely opulent, 
ſince among its ee were reckoned three thouſand 
Oxen, and a vaſt Extent of Ground. 

Phenicia therefore is the Country whence the Wor- 

ſhip of the Mother- Goddeſſes had derived its Original; 
and this is alſo the Opinion of Selden (1), tho? he con- 
founds them with Aſtarte, who, according to him, 
was the Mother of all the Gods. The Syrians multi- 
plied their Atariè, and made ſeveral of them, whom, 
they named A'gapr#7, whence other People formed their 
Gyvele, their Veſta, and the Mother-Goddeſſes, Thus it 
was from the eaſtern Nations that the Knowledge of 
theſe Goddeſſes came; and ſince in the Greek Inſerip- 
tion of them now remaining, and in one of thoſe 
from England, they are joined with Mars and the Di- 
ofenri, or the Sons of Jupiter, we cannot doubt of 
their Antiquity. 
But if we would trace back to the firſt Original of 
theſe Goddeſſes, we ſhould perhaps find it in the an- 
tient Tradition, which held that the World was ſtored 
with 'beneficent or malignant Genii. Never was Tra- 
dition more univerſal. To this is owing the Original 
of Eves and their Dens, of Sylpbs, Gnomes, and all 
the wild Notions invented by the Cabala. 

In fine, to aſſign another Original, which will be- 
long more particularly to ſome of the Morher-Goddeſſes, 
*tis. very probable that the Germans and Gauls, who 

had a / peculiar Reſpect and Veneration for their Wo- 
men, ranked among them, after the Example of o- 
ther Nations from whom they had received their Reli- 
1 gion, 


(i) De Dis Syr. Synt. e. 


Book VI, 
the Oracles of Apollo to give them Homage, with a 
Promiſe of long Life, and all Kinds of Proſperity to 
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— 


gion, thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves either by 
their Valour, or by the Invention of ſome uſeful Art, 
or by excelling therein, Thus the Egyptians had their 
Is, the Africans their Minerva Tritonia, the Phænici- 
ans their Derceto, the Greeks their Mother Plaſtena; 
laſtly, the Allemans their Velleda (1); for the Name of 


their Mother-Geddeſſes has not been tranſmitted down 


to us. | | 

As to what remains, we know nothing very particu- 
lar concerning the Worſhip that was paid to thoſe 
Goddeſſes. No Doubt it was the ſame with that of 
other rural Divinities; and we may very well conjec- 
ture, from their carrying on the Bas relies we have 
now extant, Flowers and Fruits in their Hands, that 
theſe were the Matter of the Sacrifices that was offered 
to them, as well as to the other rural Deities. Honey 
and Milk were Ingredients in the Oblations that were 
made them. We may conclude too, from the Bas 
reliefs of Zeland, that there were Prieſts conſecrated 
to them, and that the Liquor which the Miniſter 
pours ont upon the Altar, conſiſts of Milk or Wine. 

Fhey ſacrificed to them alſo the Hog. This is 
what appears in the Bas-rehefs of Rome, upon which 
are repreſented Miniſters killing one of thoſe Victims, 
to offer it to the Goddeſſes, who are there named Su- 
leve and Campeſtres, and were the ſame with the N- 
ther- Goddeſſes or Matrons. We may remark, by the 
Way, that the Hog was ſacrificed to Bacchus, and to 
the rural Divinities, becauſe that Animal makes great 
Pevaftation in the Fields, Gardens, and Vineyards; 
and for the ſame Reaſon the Sow uſed to be facrificed 
to Ceres. | 

The Gauls, who paid particular Worſhip to the 
Mother-Goddefſes, built for them little Chapels, which 
were termed Cancelli, brought thither their Offerings, 
lighted ſmall Fapers in them, and after pronouncing 


' ſome myſtical Words over Bread and certain Herbs, 


they withdrew thoſe Offerings from the Chapel, and 


went and hid them either in a hollow Path, or in the 


Trunks 
(1) Cæſar. Com. l. 6. 
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even from Death itſelf. To this Rite they joined 


ſeveral other Pieces of Superſtition, whereof a parti- 


cular Account may be ſeen in the old Acts of our 
Kings, known by the Name of Capitularies, and 1 in the 
antient Rituals where they are prohibited. 

Theſe are the more probable 8 1 had to 
offer upon a Subject not mueh minded by other My- 


thologrits. *Tis ſurprizing that thoſe who have 8 


ample and learned Treatiſes upon the Pagan 

as Gerard Vaſſius, and even thoſe who had given par- 
ticular ones upon the Divinities of the Gauls and Ger- 
mans, have not examined more narrowly i into this Sub- 
jet. For we are to make no Account of what is 
faid of it by Schoedins, who barely copies the ew Hints 
upon it offered by Selen. 

From the whole we conclude, 1. That he Mather- 
Goddeſſes were Divinities common to ſeveral Nations, 
and that the Names which they bear in Inſcriptions, 
were the Names of the Places where they were wor- 
ſhipped. Thus thoſe wherein we read Matribus Gal- 
laicis, denoted the  Mother-goddefſes of Gallicia: And 
accordingly the Monument upon which is this Inſcrip- 
tion, was found at Corona, a City in Gallicia. The 
Mothers of Vaccelli are thoſe of an old Town in an- 
tient Germany, which Grater names Vacblendorf. The 
Rumanee, thoſe who were worſhipped at Rhumaneim 
in the Country of Juliers; and ſo of others. 

2. That the Goddeſſes were peculiarly worſhipped 
in the Gauls and in Germany, ſince in theſe two Coun- 
tries were found moſt of the Monuments now -extant 
but that it is a Miſtake to alledge, that among theſe 
two People they had their Original; ſince they were 


| known in ſeveral other Places. 


3. That they preſided over the Fields and the 
Fruits of the Earth ; whereof the Cornucopia which 
they bear upon Monuments, and the Fruits that were 
offered to them 1n Sacrifice, are convincing Proofs. It 


cannot however be denied, Whatever ſome Antiquaries 


_y 
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Trunks of ſome Trees, believing that by ſo doing they 
ſecured their Flocks from contagious Diſtempers, and 
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may fay, that they were worſhipped in the Cities, as 


appears from the Monument of Lyons, and from ſome 


— as has been ſaid. 
That their Worſhip was not limited to rival 
Things, ſince they were invoked not only for the Health 


of the Emperors and their Families, but alſo for that 


of private Perſons : In Proof of which I ſhall offer 
two Examples. The firſt is taken from an Inſcription 


found in Pannonia, to this Effect: T. Pompilianus 77. 


| bune of the Soldiers of the firſt Legion Minervia, has 


diſcharged his Vow by offering an Altar and a Table to 
the Matrons of Offen, and to the Mothers of Pannonia 
and Dalmatia, which Vow he had made for the Preſer- 


vation of the Emperor Sept. Severus, and his whole Fu. 


mily. The other Inſcription which relates to private 
Perſons, is conceived in theſe Terms: Julius Regulus, 
Soldier of the fixth Legion the Antonian, cheerfully pays 


the Vow which he had made to the Mother-Goddeſſes, 


for himſelf and his Family. 


5. That I had Reaſon to alledge that the Mother- 


Goddeſſes were often confounded with the particular 
Genii of each Place, or with the Funones, who were 
the Genii of the Women; with the Sulevæ, the Com- 


. modeve, the Matrons, the Silvaticæ, and other ſuch 


rural Divinities. Of all the Examples I might bring. 
in Proof of this laſt Propoſition, I ſhall ſingle out 
but two: Others are to be found in Gruter, "Reine 
ius, Spon, and the other Antiquaries. Theſe I take 
from the Inſcriptions of the Gabians, whereof the one 
cited by Stephen Broe/man (1) in his Hiſtory of Co- 
logne, is conceived in theſe Terms: Matronis Gabiabus. 
The other which we find in Gruter, Page 91, bears, 
Junonibus Ga-iabus : Whereby it evidently appears, that 
the Funones, the Genii, and ſuch like Divinities, were 
the fame with the Motber-Goddeſſes. It appears like- 


wiſe from all that I have ſaid, that their Worſhip was 


not confined to the Gauls and Germans alone, ſince it 
was as antient as that of the other Pagan Divinities; 
and that their true Original is to be traced in Phænicia, 

whence 


(1) Specim. Hiſt. Agrip. 


j 
{ 
j 
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whence came moſt of the Gods known in the Weſt. 
6. Laſtly, that the Mother-Goddeſſes were ſerved 
by Prieſteſſes, and that their Prieſthood was called 


Sacer Matratus, as you would ſay, The ſacred Order 
of: the Mother. Upon an Inſcription found not long 
ago near Cologne, upon an Altar dedicated to the 
Goddeſs Semele and her Siſters, we find the Regina 


Materna who had the Overſight of the Worſhip of 


thofe Goddeſſes, is deſigned Prieſteſs of the Ladies or 
Mother Goddeſſes of the Place, and that ſhe herſelf 


had erected that Monument in Acknowledgment of the 


Honour done her in being inveſted with that Prieſt- 
hood. Regina Materna ob honorem ſacri Matratus 


arum poſuit. Hence we may conclude, that the Daugh- 


ters of Cadmus, Semele, Autonoe, Ino, and Agave, were 
looked upon in the Gauls and Germany as Mother- 
Goddeſles, ſince Regina Materna, who values herſelf on 
being Prieſteſs of theſe Goddeſſes, was one of the 
Daughters of Cadmus; for the Reaſoning of the Au- 
thor of a Diſſertation upon this Inſcription, publiſhed 
in the Memoirs of Tyevoux, July, 1738, to me 
appears juſt, I ſuppoſe, fays the Author, that the 
Sacer Matratus implied the Right of Sacerdotal Dig- 


nity or of Prieſthood to the Goddeſſes, to whom the 


Altar in Queftion is dedicated; and as this was to 
Semele and her Siſters, and as this Materna is there 


ſaid to be Mother born, and further to be honour- 


ed with the ſacred Dignity of the Matratus, tis 
natural to conclude from hence that the ſame Dig- 
nity was what concerned the Worſhip of Semele and 
her Siſters, who conſequently muſt needs have been 
Mother-Goddeſſes of the Canton where the Inſcription 
was dug up. | 

But whatever be in that, *cis certain from the Diſ- 
covery of this Monument, that the Worſhip of the 
Daughters of Cadmus had been propagated to the Gauls 
and into Germany, and that we are to reckon thoſe 
tqur Goddeſſes among thoſe who were there the Ob- 


jects of Adoration, 
. CHAP. 
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Of the Religion of the Inhabitants of Great Britain, 
I Shall not inſiſt long upon the Religion of that 
People, becauſe it was almoſt entirely like that of 


our Gauls; the Divinities, Worſhip, and Prieſthood 


the ſame. 


Tacitus (1) expreſly ſays, that the Angles had the 


fame Superſtitions with the Gauls, as alſo the fame 


Fierceneſs in Battle, and much the ſame Language. 
Cæſar (2) had the ſame Opinion with Tacitus, and the 
other Hiſtorians differ from them but little. In the 
Beginning of this Book we have ſeen that the Druids 
were equally reſpected in Britain as in the Gauls ; that 
among both they were Miniſters of Religion, and 
that thoſe of the former were even accounted more 
knowing and intelligent than thoſe of the Gauls, who 
ſent their Students to be inſtructed by them in the 
more profound Myſteries. The Anugles, as well as the 
Gauls, had other ſubaltern Miniſters, the Bards, and 
the Eubages, who had the ſame Functions among both: 
It has been allo remarked, that the ſame Britons, as 
well as the Gaus, paid a particular Worſhip to the 
Mother-Goddeſles, and that their Monuments had been 
dug up among them, as well as in the Gawds. 

We may add farther, that according to Cambien 
and Seldon (3), their God Balatucadua was the ſame 
with the Belznus or Apollo of our Gauls, and that both 
Nations paid him the fame Worſhip ; that they both 
worſhipped Dis, or Pluto, and Samothes. In fine, to 
compleat the Parallel, Tacitus (4), and Dion Caſſius (5), 
tell us that they both offered to their Gods human Sa- 


crifices. 


*Tis proper however to obſerve, 1. That as England 
was invaded by different Nations, eſpecially by the 
Pidts and Saxons, not to mention others, tis very 
probable that thoſe Conquerors introduced thinner the 

now- 


% In Agri e. rr. (2) De Bell. Gall. l. 6. (33 De Dis 
Syr. Syn. 2. . J's (4) Loc. cit, (5). L. 60. 
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Knowledge of ſome of their Gods: And of this Num- 
ber perhaps was their Audate, the Goddeſs of Victory, 
to whom they paid particular Worthip. 

I obſerve, in the ſecond Place, that we are here to 
apply the fame Diſtinction which we had Recourſe 
to in the Hiſtory of the Religion of the Cauls, namely, 
that we muſt have Reſpect to the Period of Time ; 
and that the Religion of the Angles could not but aſ- 
ſume a new Shape, upon their being conquered by the 
Romans, who undoubtedly alſo introduced among 
them the Knowledge of ſeveral of their Gods. 

3. That as it is certain the Phenicians from the 
earlieſt Times had great Commerce with Britain, 
whence they exported every Year a vaſt Quantity of 
Tin, they perhaps had left them the Knowledge of 
ſome of their Gods. I fay perhaps, becauſe no Ve- 
ſtiges thereof have been A in the Country ; be- 
ſides, it is not uſual for Merchants to talk about 
Subjects of Religion with thoſe among whom they 
come only to trade, and in whoſe Ports they only 
ſpend as much Time as is neceſſary for making up 
their Cargoes. This accounts for our being ſo little 
acquainted with the Gods of that People, to whom we 
ſhould have been yet greater Strangers had.it not been 
for their Nearneſs to the Gauls, whole Religion is bet- 
ter known to us. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Religion of the antient Iberians or Span ;ards. 


T is not, I think, to be doubted that the antient 

Spaniards received their Religion firſt from the Phe- 
nicians, and then from the C arthaginians. *Tis cer- 
tain, as the late M. Huet, Biſhop of Avranches, has 
proved in his learned Treatiſe of the Commerce of the 
Antients, that both thoſe Nations had great Com- 
merce with the Spaniards, eſpecially with thoſe wo 
inhabited Bezica, the preſent Andalyſia, where they 
came principally to traffic in Gold, which was then 
very common in that Country. This being 9 
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It appears evident, that both thoſe Nations would teach 
them a Part of their Religion, and introduce among 
them the Worſhip of ſome of their Divinities. The 
Fact at leaſt is certain as to the Phenician Hercules, 
he who is ſaid to have raiſed upon the Borders of the 
Ocean thoſe famous Pillars, to ſhew that this was the 
Extremity of the known World, and that there was 
no paſſing farther. This Hercules accordingly, was 
highly adored afterwards in the Country, and Anti- 
quity makes mention more than once of the famous 
Temple which he had at Gades, or Cadix. And yet, 
either for Want of antient Hiſtorians, or for Want of 
Curioſity on the Part of the Inhabitants, there are few 
Countries in the World whoſe Religion is leſs known 
to us than that of the antient Spaniards, The Hiſto- 
rians, eſpecially Mariana, who make Spain to have 
been peopled by a Colony planted by Tubal, about an 
hundred and thirty one Years after the Deluge, vent 
nothing but Fables, no leſs groſs than ill matched. 

Not but that ſome antient Monuments have been 
dup up in that Country from Time to Time; but 
moſt of them have been quite mangled, and all we 
can draw from them is mere Conjecture almoſt quite 
deſtitute of Proofs. Several of them have been dug 
up in different Places, with Hercules's Name upon 
them : Which proves that the Worſhip of that God 
had paſſed from Cadiz, where it was firſt eſtabliſhed, 
into the neigbouring Provinces. 

We alſo read upon a good many more that are to 
be ſeen in Gruter and Reinęſius, the Name of Eudo- 
vellicus joined with that of Hercules, and ſometimes by 
itſelf ; and moſt of thoſe Monuments have been dug 
up near the City Oſca, the preſent Villa Vicioſa. No 
body doubts but this Endovellicus was a God peculiar 
to Spain: But whether he was the fame with Hercu- 
les, as ſome Authors alledge, or a different Perſon, is 
not eaſy to determine. However, as in one of thoſe 


Inſcriptions we read 
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fr would ſeem that theſe two Gods were diſtinguiſh: 
ed in Spain ; for if they had been the fame, we ſhould 


have had Tutelary God, and not Gods in the Plural. 


As we know not what Sort of God this was whom 
they worſhipped in Spain, the only Country where his 
Name has been found; the Learned have given them- 


ſelves Scope, and vented ſeveral Conjectures on this 
Subject. Some are of Opinion, that it was the God 
Mars, who was worſhipped in Spain, as we ſhall. fee 


afterwards : Others have alledged, that he was the 
Cupid of the antient Therians, or Hercules himſelf, both 
their Names being found in one of thoſe Inſcriptions ; ; 
but not to dwell on this, I refer the Curious to the 
Diſſertation of Reing/zus, to that of an Allemand, who 


takes the Name of Ludovicus Alphitandus, and 1 laſtly, 
to that of M. Freret, whereof a Copy is printed in the 


Hiſtorical Part of the third Volume of the Memoirs 
of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres (1). 

We alſo learn from the Antients, that the Spaniards 
worſhipped Pluto, or rather Muth, or Death, as did 


the Phenicians (a). And thoſe Who admit the Hi- 


ſtory of the Titans, in the Manner as I have given it, 
will l End no Difficulty to believe that they worſhip- 
ped this Prince in the Country which fell to his Lot 
and where he ended his Days. 

Mercury, or Teutates, was a God very much re- 
vered among the Spaniards, as he was among the 
Gauls, Titus Livius (2) tells us there was at new Car- 
thage an Eminence, which was called Mercury Teulates; 
and I doubt not, as I have already ſaid, but that the 
Spaniards had received the Knowledge of this God im- 
mediately from the Phenicians or Carthaginians, and 
afterwards communicated it to the Gauls; but whether 
the former offered to him human Sacrifices, as theſe 


did; 


010 P. 197. 
Ca) See the Fragment of Sanchoniathan, Vol T, B. 2. 
(2) Dec. 4. I. 6. c. 44. 5 
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did, is not known. Tis however very probable that 
both of them gave him the ſame Worſhip, ſince it 
was derived to them in the ſame Way. Beſides, we 
learn from Strabo (1), that the Lu/itanians, now the 
Portugueze, a People in Spain, offered to their Gods 
the Captives whom they had taken in War; and as 
that Author gives a pretty circumſtantiate Account of 
this Matter, I ſhall quote what he ſays upon it. 

« The Ly//anians, ſays he, frequently offer Sacrifices, 
and carefully conſider the Entrails of the Victim, 
without however, making any Inciſion upon them. 

They obſerve with the ſame Attention the Veins, 
e eſpecially thoſe of the Sides, and make Uſe of the 


„ ſame Entrails in Divination, by touching them 


« with the Hand. To the fame Uſe they apply thoſe 
e of the Captives whom they have offered in Sacri- 
* fice, after having covered their dead Carcaſes with 
„ Caſſocks. After they have cut out their Entrails, 
e the Soothſayer draws the Omen from the Carcaſe 
<« itſelf ; then cutting off their Hands, they conſe- 
< crate them to their Gods.” 

That People worſhipped likewiſe the God Mars, 
as we are told by the fame Author (2), and to him 
they ſacrificed Goats, Horſes, and their Captives. They 
offered alſo, after the Manner of the Greeks, He atombs 
upon certain Occaſions, What was ſingular herein, 
the Inhabitants of Cadiz repreſented this God like 
Apollo, or rather the Sun, having his Head encircled 


with Rays, from a Belief that the Heat of the Bod 


and violent Motion of the Spirits, which, according 
to them, formed Warriors, were immediately produced 
by the Sun. 

Strabo does not inform us what Name they gave to 
the God of War; but as Macrobius lays, the Accitani- 


ans, another People of Spain, paid allo a particular 
Worſhip to the fame God, whom they calied Neon 


(a), *tis very probable that the Lyfanans gave him 


the ſame Name, 
FOk. Kh -- X — * a 
(1) L. 7. p. 106. (2) Ibid. 


(a) Simulachrum Martis radiis ornatum magna regions colts 
bant, Neton vocantes Sat. I. 6. c. 19. 2 
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The Celtiberians, as we are told by Strabo, and thofe 
who inhabited towards the northern Parts of Spain, 
worſhipped an anonymous God, a God unknown; 
and the Worſhip which they paid to him, conſiſted in 
aſſembling together, each with his own Family, at 
the full Moon, to dance all Night by the Gates of 
their Houſes. | 

This is nearly what we know as to the Religion of 
the antient Spaniards, or Iberians; but as they had re- 
_ ceived ſeveral of their Gods from the Gauls, as well 


as communicated to them the Knowledge of ſome of 


theirs, hence the Religions of both People bore a con- 
ſiderable Reſemblance to one another: However, we 
no where find that the Spaniards had Druide, and con- 


ſequently their Prieſthood was different from that of 
the Gauls, 


BOOK VII. 


Of the Religion of the antient Germans, and ſome 
Y other Northern Nations. 


ITHOUT entering into the Queſtion de- 
bated among the Learned, whether the 


Gauls peopled Germany, as ſome are of O- 
pinion, or rather, if it was not the Germans who firſt 
came from the North, that gradually extended them- 
ſelves to the South, and ſpread over Gaul and Spain, 


which I reckon more probable ; 'tis at leaſt certain that 


both theſe Nations were Celtæ, and had the ſame Ori- 


inal. Hence that Conformity in Religion, which is 


ſo remarkable, that they worſhipped almoſt all the _ 


fame Gods. Neither of them had any other Temples 
but the ſacred Groves, for which they had a high 
Veneration; nor other Statues of their Gods, but the 

| 5 Trees, 
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Trees, reckoning. it derogatory to the Divinity to 
repreſent him in any Manner whatſoever, which is to 
be underſtood of both only with Regard to their Pri- 
mitive Religion. Theſe Groves bore alſo the Names 
of the Gods to whom they were conſecrated. This 
Conformity in Religion will make it ſuperfluous for 
us to dwell long upon that of the antient Germans, 
to which we may apply a Part of what we have ſaid 
upon that of the Gauls. | | | 

However, as every People takes a Liberty to make 
what Innovations they think proper in the Religion 
of their Forefathers, frequently introducing new 
Gods in the Place of the old ones; and as they ſel- 
dom fail to adopt thoſe of the Countries which they 
come to inhabit, ſo we ſhall find ſome Difference be- 
tween the Religion of the Gauls and that of the Ger- 
mans. 

The Prieſthood accordingly was not the ſame: For 
the Germans had not Druids like the Gauls and Inhabi- 


tants of Great Britain, tho? each of the three Nations 


had a great Reſpe& for their Prieſts. Thoſe of the 
Germans, according to Tacitus (1), had great Credit, 
and they alone were permitted to chaſtiſe any one, to 


bind and beat him; and, for the moſt Part, it was 


not to puniſh the Perſon whom they dealt with, for 
Faults he had committed, nor was it in Obedience to 
the Orders of their Superiors, but, ſaid they, becauſe. 
ſuch was the Pleaſure of the Gods. Again, it was 
their Province to remove from the ſacred Groves the 
Repreſentations of their Gods, which they carried in- 
to the Field of Battle: What thoſe Repreſentations 
of their Gods were, the Author does not ſay; he on- 
ly aſſures us, that they had no Statues, ſo that it ſeems 
difficult to reconcile the two Paſſages which I am go- 
ing to cite: Efigies & Jigna ( Deorum) extracta lucis in 
prælium ferunt . . . Cæterum nec cohiberi parietibus 
Deos, neque in ullam humani oris ſpeciem affimilari, ex 
magnitudine cœleſtium arbitrantur. They were probably 

X 2 = ſome 
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ſome rough Symbols, ſuch as the Sword, by which 
the Scyihians repreſented the God Mars (a). 


Bating theſe Particulars, the two Religions bore a 


great Reſemblance to one another. As Fulius Ceſar 


of all the Antients has given the fulleſt Account of 
the Religion of the Gauls, ſo Tacitus is he who 
has enlarged moſt upon that of the Germans, For 


whether it was that Cz/ar did not ſufficiently know 
that People, or that not having 'conquered them, 
he was the more indifferent about ſtudying their Man- 
ners and Religion ; or laſtly, that from his Time to 
Tacilus, the Religion and Manners of that antient 
People had undergone many Changes, the firſt only 
ſays : © The Germans own no other Gods but thoſe 
« waom they ſee, and from whom they derive ſome 
% ſenſible Benefit, the Sun, Vulcan, and the Moon: 
& As to others, they have not ſo much as heard of 
<« their Names ().“ Tacitus, in his Book intitled 
De Meribus Germanorum, and in ſeveral Places of his 
Hiſtory, is very full and particular upon this Subject; 
and I cannot do better than lay together here the 
whole of what he delivers, with the Addition of ſome 
ſhort Reflexions. 8 

In the firſt Place he ſays, in the Beginning of that 


Book, the Germans acknowledged a God Tuijton, who 


derived his Original from the Earth, and had a Son 
named Mannus, of whom that People was deſcended: 


This Mannus had three Sons, who gave their Names 
to the [ngavones, the Herminones, and the ſkevones, to 


whom were alſo joined the Merf, the Gambrivii, the 
Suevi, and the Yanaals, As the Germans wrote no- 
| thing, 


(a) The Cuſtom of carrying the Images of the Gods to War, 
was eſtabliſhed among ſeveral] Nations in 4/lemania, ſuch as the 
Cimbres, the Ambrons, the Germans, and, to comprehend almoſt all, 
the Celtes; whence the Author of the Hiſtory of the Gallic Religion, 
Tom. 1. p 7. concludes, that they had learned this Cuſtom from 
the Philiſtines, who in like Manner carried their Gods to War, or 
even from the Hebrews, who had frequently in their Camp the 
Ark of the Covenant. | 

(5) Germani Deorum numero eos ſolos ducunt quos cernunt, & 


quorum opibus aperte juvantur, Solem, V ulcanum, Lunam. De 
Hell. Gall. 1.6. ie | | 
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thing, any more than the Gauls, it was in Verſes got 


by Heart that thoſe ancient Genealogies were con- 
tained, 


The Aleman Authors, and Schoedius in particular, 


who has compoſed a very learned Treatiſe upon the 
German Gods, have tortured themfelves in explaining 
thoſe Genealogies, alledging, that they diſcovered in 
the Words quoted by Tacitus, Terms of the Teutonic 
Language, which is not without Foundation. For 
my Part, I am apt to think that Taiſton, as to his O- 


riginal, was quite unknown, and that this is the 


Reaſon why he was ſaid to be the Son of the Earth. 
As for his Son Mannus, it ſignifies, in the Language 


of the Country, a Man. As the ſame Tacitus tells us, 


that an Ambaſſador of the Tencteri, a German Nation 


near the Rhine, gave Thanks to the Gods of the Coun- 


try, and particularly to Mars, Chief among them, in 
regard that thoſe of Cologne were re-united to the 
Germanic Body, we may conſequently conclude, that 


Mars was the firſt and principal God of that warlike 


Nation; and Yeffius (1) thinks he was among the Ger- 


mans the ſame with the Sun: But Tacitus ſays, in 
another Place, that Mercury was their chief God; De- 


orum Maximum Mercurium colunt, and that they offer- 
ed to him human Sacrifices, A remote People, in 


the Extremities of Germany, ſays the fame Author 2), 


worſhip Cybele in a ſingular Manner, ſince their Wor- 
ſhip conſiſts in carrying, in the Feaſts of that Goddels, 
the Figures of Boars ; which. ſerve inſtead of Arms 
Offenſive and Defenſive, to thoſe who carry them, 
and ſhelter them from every Danger, even in the 
Midſt of Fire and Slaughter. 

Tacitus, in this Place, undoubtedly ſpeaks conform- 


ably to the Ideas of the Romans: We may however 


preſume, that this Nation paid particular Worſhip to 


the Earth, reckoned by all IGolaters the common 
Mother of Gods and Men. Thoſe Barbarians were 


probably much addicted to Hunting, and lived upon 


the Boars they flew, theſe Animals being common in 


> =; the 
(1) De Orig. & Prog. Idol. I. 2.c. 15. (z) De Mor. German. 
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the Forefts, and accordingly offered of them to her 


in Sacrifices ; for the Victims were always taken from 


ſuch Things as were for Food. 
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« A Part of the Suevi, ſays he again, ſacrifice to 
we How they came to adopt that foreign Divi- 
nity is what I know not : Only the Figure of a Gal- 
ley, under which they repreſent her, ſhews that ſhe 
had been brought to them from ſome other Place, 
The ſame People, continues he, worſhip the Earth, 
whom 8 = Herta, and Cybele the Mother of 
the Gods. hey one rerfialled from the Greatneſs 
of the wells bjects, that the Gods are not to 


be faſhioned into a Reſemblance of human Figures, 


nor confined within Walls; and therefore, inſtead 
of Temples, they conſecrate to them Groves and 
Woods, and give the Names of their Gods to thoſe 
ſecret and recluſe Places, to which they hardly dare 
to lift up their Eyes, fo great 1s the Veneration 
they have for them.“ 

6 Theyare more obſervant than any other Nation, 


of the Flight of Birds, and make Uſe of Lots, in 


which they put great Faith, though their Manner 
of taking them is very ſimple. They cut down a 


Branch of a Fruit Tree, and then divide it into ſe- 


veral ſmall Parts, on each of which they put a par- 
ticular Mark, and then throw them all at random 
upon a white Veſtment. If the Confultation is 
public, he who preſides is the chief Prieſt of the 


Nation ; if private, it is the Maſter of the Family, 


who, after putting up a Prayer to the Gods, and 
raiſing his Eyes to Heaven, takes up the Twigs 
three Times, and interprets them according to the 
Marks with which they are diſtinguiſned. If they 


are not favourable, they conſult no more for that 


Day; if, on the contrary, they prognoſticate good, 
they likewiſe have Recourſe to the Auſpices, which 
they take from the Chirping and Flight of Birds, 


and from Horſes, which are maintained at the pub- 


lic Charge in thoſe Sacred Groves. The Colour 
of theſe Horſes is white; and they are never em. 
9 played 
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« ployed in any Work. The Prieſt, with the King, 

« or the Head of the Nation, yoke them i in a facred 
« Chariot, go along with them, and obſerve their 
„ ſnorting and neighing; and there is no Omen on 


which they lay greater Streſs than upon that which 
they take in this Way (a).“ 


They have alſo ano Sort of Omen, to dich 
they have Recourſe in Time of War, in order to 
„ know the Event. For this Effect, they endeavour 
« by all Means to get one of the Enemy into their 
« Hands, whom they match in a Duel with one of 
c their own Party; and they believe the general Ad- 
** vantage will be on his Side who gains the Waun 
“in the ſingle Combat.“ 

The Suevi, continues the ſame Author, effembled 
« together by their Deputies, at a certain Seaſon of 
the Year, in a Wood, which the Religion of the 


“ Country had conſecrated, and uſhered in the hor- 


rid Ceremonies by putting a Man to Death. Stata 
tempore in ſy;vam, 


6 Auguriis patrum & priſca formidin facram, 


* omnes ejuſdem ſanguinis populi legationibus coeunt, cæ- 
* ſoque publice homine celebrant barbari ritus borrenda 


* primordia.” 
To proceed, Hercules, according to the fame Au- 


thor, was one of the great Gods of the Germans, and 
to him, as alſo to Mars, they offered animal Sacrifices: 
Herculem ac Martem conciſis animalibus placant, 

The Nabarvali, another German Nation, had a 
conſecrated Grove, whoſe Prieſt was dreſſed like a 
Woman. The Romans believed that the Gods wor- 
ſhipped therein were Caftor and Pollux, in regard they 
were Brothers, and both young; but in their Country 
this God was named Alcis (S), and no Statue of him 


4 was 


(a) Almoſt all the Nations of the World have given into this 
Superſtition mentioned here by Tacitus, each of them W 
therein particular Rites of their own. 

(5) Apud Naharvalos antiquæ religionis lucus oſtenditur: præ- 


ſidet ſacerdos muliebri ornatu. Sed Deos interpret Romana 
Caſtorem 
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was to be ſeen. The Roman Hiſtorians, in ſhort, had 
no other Foundation for their Opinion but a Tradi- 
tion, that the Argonauts, in their Return from Col. 
cbis, had embarked again upon certain Rivers, as ſhall 
be ſaid in their Hiſtory (1), and entered into the nor- 
thern Seas. Probably it was alſo from the long Wan- 
derings of Ulyſes they came to ſay that there were 


Veſtiges of his having been in the ſame Countries, 
and that certain Honours were paid to him ; but the 


Hiſtorian himſelf who relates this Fact, ſeems to give 
no Credit to it. 


Though the Germans had no Druids, as has been 


aid, yet it was in the ſacred Groves they kept the 
Repreſentations of their Gods, like the Gauls; and 
they were not permitted to place them elſewhere. In 
the ſame Grove did both of them offer their Sacrifices, 
and of all Trees the Oak was moſt reſpected by each 
Nation: No Sacrifice was offered, either in the Gauls 
br in Germany, till they had firſt covered the Altar 
with Leaves and Branches of that Tree. The Greeks, 
to mention 1t by the Way, did the ſame; Apollanius 


Rhedius (2), ſpeaking of the ſolemn Sacrifice offered 
by the Argonauts before their ſetting out, ſays, after 


raiſing an Altar upon the Sea-ſhore, they covered it 
with Branches and Leaves of the Oak. * | 
TI might carry on the Parallel between the Religion 
of thoſe two People to a greater Length; but I ſhall 
only inſtance in two other very plain Ginilar Charac- 
ters, The firſt 1s, that in their Religious Aſſemblies, 
as well as in thoſe that were merely Civil, both of 
them appeared in Arms, The ſecond is, that unhap- 
py y Conformity in human Sacrifices, which both of 
hem offered up to their Gods, Some modern Authors, 
I know, will have it, that thoſe two Nations did not 
really facrifice Men to their Gods ; that the Ground of 
the Miſtake IS, that "oy e, did put to Death 


their 5 


Caftorem 3 memoxant. Ejus numinis nomen, Alcis. 
Nulla fimulachra, nullum peregrinæ {uperſticionis veſtigium. Ut 
fratres t tamen, ut juvenes venerantur. De Mor. Germ. Num. 43. 


(x) B. yi. (2) Argon, I. 1. 
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there Captives ſhut up in thoſe large Machines which, 
as we faid, they made Uſe of upon that Occaſion, but 


that this barbardts Cuſtom was not a Sacrifice: A mete 


Allegation which all Antiquity flies in the Face of; for 


not only Cæſar, but Tacitus, Strabo, Lucan, and many 


others declare che Fact ſo peremptorily, that it is not 


offible to clear our Anceſtors from the Imputation. 
Had I a mind to make a vain Oſtentation of,Erudition, 


I might quote all the Paſſuges of, thoſe antient Authors, 
but the Thing is too well known, and at the ſame Time 
too certain, to need to be inſiſted upon at greater 


Length : Let us return to our antient Germans. 

Ta acitus, having, ſpoke of their Gods, goes on to 
mention ſeveral religious Cuſtoms that prevailed among 
them. One of the moſt ſingular is what, according 


to this Hiſtorian, was practiſed in Honour of Cybele, 
or the Earth, who was called in the Country Herta, 
in an Illand of the Ocean inhabited by the Germans: 
and though have mentioned it in the firſt Volume, yet 


I judge it proper to quote here the entire Paſſage of 


this Author. 


& In an Iſland of the Damn is a Fake Grove, i in 
the midſt whereof a covered Chariot is religiouſly 
5+ preſerved, which none are permitted to touch but 
te the Prieſts; and he alone knows the preciſe Time 
“ when the Divinity of the Place vouchſafes her Pre- 


« ſence therein. Then that Miniſter yokes in the 


Chariot two Heifers, puts them forward, and accom- 


„ panies them with profound Veneration. In every 
Place which the Divinity deigns to viſit, nothing is 


*< to be ſeen but Feſtivals and Ręjoicing: War cea 
« they lay down their Arms, and this is the only Pe- 
+ riod that they enjoy Peace and Quiet; which con- 


4 tinues no longer than till the Prieſt, perceiving the 
4 Goddeſs to grow fick of the Society of Mortals, leads 


& her back to the ſacred Grove, where the Chariot, the 
« Vail with which it was overſpread, and the Goddeſs 
cc herſelf, if you will take their Word for it, are plunged 
© into a ſecret Lake, into which the Miniſters throw 


ff themſelves in after her. Hence ariſes among that 
% People 
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© People a religious Terror, and a holy ignorant Ad- 80 
« miration of what thoſe may be ſuppoſed to ſee who yo 
„ thus reſolutely periſh.” 1 
JI 0o theſe Paſſages touching the Religion of the an- tl 
tient Germans, Tacitus adds others with reſpect to their - 
Manners, which are not to my Purpoſe. I only ſingle JI 
out that of their Women, commonly as handſome 8 
and pretty as they are chaſte and virtuous. The Ger- i 
mans, ſays he, have a vaſt Value and Reſpect for their 

Women, in whom they think they diſcern ſomething a 


heavenly and divine. They impart to them the Know- 
ledge of their moſt ſecret and moſt important Affairs; 
and often even intruſt them with the Care thereof, as 
well as with the Adminiſtration of what concerns the 
ublic Good. However, they don't go fo far, continues 
he, as to account them Divinities. 
From all that I have drawn together from Cæſar 
and Tacitus, for the other Antients, S§trabo, Mela, and 
in a Word, all thoſe who ſpeak of this antient People, 
are quite ſilent as to their Religion, it appears, 1. 
That the Germans, eſpecially in the earlier Times, 
worſhipped the Stars and Elements, the Sun, the 
Moon, the Earth, that is the phyſical Beings that were 
the firſt Gods of all idolatrous Nations. 2. That they 
wrote nothing, contenting themſelves with learning by 
Heart whatever concerned Religion and the Worſhip 
of the Gods. 3. That their only Temples, as well as 
"thoſe of the Gault, were the Woods, which they 
hardly durſt look upon, ſo great was their Veneration 
for thoſe ſacred Places. 4. That they were forbid to 
icture and make Images of their Gods; and yet that 
the former had certain Repreſentations of thoſe fame 
Gods, which they carried to the Field of Battle, though 
we know not what thoſe ſymbolical Repreſentations 
were. 5. That in their Sacrifices they offered up Vic- 
tims and Animals, as all other idolatrous Nations. 6. 
That they offered human Sacrifices, eſpecially to Mer- 
cury, and in the Aſſemblies I have mentioned. 
That their principal Divinities were the Sun, the 
Moon, Mercury, or rather Teutates, Vulcan, Tuiſton the 


a.” ah. „„ Lu of 
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Son of the Earth, that is an unknown God, Mars, 
or the God of War, Cybele, or rather the Earth, ths, 
Hercules, Alcis, or Caſtor and Pollux, &c. 8. That 


they were much addicted to the Science of Augury, 


to Divination, and other Superſtitions that were pecu- 
liar to themſelves. Laſtly, that they had a high Ve- 
neration for their Prieſts, who had a vaſt Influence 
over them. 


This is the Amount of all that the Antients knew 
concerning the Religion of the Germans; which is not 
ſurprizing, thoſe People being very little known to 


them, and not being ſubdued till very late; whence 
I think one may conclude, with a great deal of Reaſon, 
that they preſerved their primitive Religion longer than 


the Gauls, who were ſubject to the Romans long before 


them. However, as they were at laſt ſubdued in their 
Turn, there is the higheſt Probability that they adopt- 
ed afterwards a Part of the Religion of their Conquerors. 

As the Gods whom I have now named are pretty 
well known, and as J have ſpoke of them before, it will 
not be expected I ſhould imitate the Conduct of Elias 
Shedius, 4 after quoting moſt of the Paſſages which 
I have given, makes a Commentary upon each of them 
at great Length; goes as far as Syria and Egypt to 
trace out the Origin of moſt of thoſe Gods, and 
without Judgment or Diſcernment gives a Diſplay of 
his Erudition often very prepoſterouſly. 

I ſhould even have confined myſelf to what I have 


now ſaid of the Religion of the antient Germans, had 


not Time preſerved to us ſome Monuments that ex- 
hibit Gods whom neither Cæſar nor Tacitus knew: Of 
theſe I ſhall diſcourſe at, ſome Length in the reſt of 
this Book, after having ſpoke of the Superſtitions of 
that antient People. 


CH, ar, - 
Superſti trons of the antient People of Germany. 
() NE of the moſt antient Superſtitions of the Ger- 


mans, and at the fame Time the moſt general, 
ſince it was alſo common to the Swedes and Danes, is that 
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the Noiſe that it makes. 
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of the Arunæ, upon which a modern Author has lately 
publiſhed a ſmall Treatiſe (a). This Superſtition con- 


liſted in having in their Houſes ſmall Figures about 


the Height of half a Foot, or at moſt a Foot, and 


very rarely a Foot and a half, repreſenting ſome Ma- 
gicians; and theſe Figures they believed to have ſo 


t Virtues, as to have at their Diſpoſal the Lives 
and Fortunes of Men. Theſe ſmall Figures were made, 


and are made at this Day (for the Superſtition ſtill con- 
tinues among the Populace) of the Roots of the tougheſt 
Plants, eſpecially of the Mandrate, and they gave 


them the Figure of a Woman, rarely of a Man; they 
dreſſed them immediately, and kept them laid up in 


ſome ſecret Place, whence they were never taken out 
but to be conſulted. Figures of them may be ſcen 
in Keifler*s Celtic Antiquities ; for the Author now 


Cited has given none. Lambecius, in his Catalzue of 
the Imperial Library, has given others that are all 


Tough and overgrown with Hair. 

I ſuppoſe it would be but loſing Time to inſiſt on 
all the fabulous Stories that have been and ſtill are 
delivered about the Origin of theſe little Figures, which 
are thought to be formed of a Plant that grows under 


the Gibbet from the Urine that drops from a Man 


who had been unjuſtly hanged. The Root of this 


Plant, we are told, entirely reſembles a Man; as is 


ſaid, though without Foundation, of the Manarake. 
To pull it up is an Enterpriſe of Danger; for when 
one forces it, they ſay, to leave the Soil where it is 
born, it raiſes ſuch a loud Cry, as to kill the Man who 
lucks it. To prevent this Accident, he ſtops up his 
ars cloſe with Wax, as Uly/ſes did, that he might not 


hear the fatal Song of the S:rexs ; then he faſtens the 


Plant to the Tail of a black Dog, and by preſent- 


ing to that Animal a Piece of Meat or Bread, makes 


him ſtrain to jump up, by which Motion he draws 
with him the fatal Root, and drops down dead with 
3 | I am 
(a) GOTIFR. Chrit, ROTHII 
De imagunculis Germanorum magicis, quas ALRUNAS vo- 


. 


HELMSTADII, 1737, in Ofave, 


„ ͤ „ EE 
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I am aſhamed to relate ſuch impertinent Stuff; the 
Story however may have.its Uſe, and mortify the Pride 
of Man, by ſhewing him into what Abſurdity and 
Extravagance weak and criminal Curioſity may be 
carried. 5 | ge 


As the Occaſion to which the Growth of theſe A 


runæ was owing made them very rare, they fell apon a 


Way to find other Originals to them ; but for the moſt 
Part they are nothing but Roots which they poliſh, to 


which they adapt Members, Hair, Sc. to faſhion. 
them to ſuch a Reſemblance as they deſire. 


When one has the good Luck to have ſuch Fi- 
gures in his Houſe or about him, he -reckons himſelf 
happy, he is no longer apprehenſive of Danger, but 


expects from thence all Sorts of Bleſſings, eſpecially. 


Health, for *tis chiefly to that Purpoſe they are em- 
e They ſteep them in Water to procure Fruit- 
ulneſs to barren Women, and a happy Delivery to 
thoſe who are pregnant. Diſeaſes the moſt obſtinate 
to Remedies, even thoſe of Cattle and Flocks, don't 
hold out againſt this pretended Specific. Let a Judge 
be ever ſo adverſe to a Party, he changes his Mind 
in his Favour, if he has about him one of thoſe Fi- 
gures; but which is ſtill more wonderful, it diſcloſes 
all the Secrets of Futurity, and that either by a Mo- 
tion of the Head, or even by expreſſing itlelt in a 
Manner very intelligible to the happy Perſons who have 
it in their Poſſeſſion. 

We will not be ſurprized after this, at their eſteem- 
ing them the moſt conſiderable of their Houſhold 


Gods or Lares; at their paying religious Duties to 


them, and even at their being fain to purchaſe them at 


a vaſt Price rather than be without them; for the 


Quacks made a publick Traffick of them. The Du- 
ties which I now mentioned, conſiſted in changing 
their Cloaths every new Moon; in putting into the 


ſmall Cheſt wherein they were incloſed, Silk and 


Wool for them to lie ſoft upon; in waſhing them 
every Saturday with Wine and Water, and in giving 
them at every Meal a Meſs of Drink and Meat, other- 


wiſe 
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wiſe they would cry, we are told, like Children who 


ſuffer Thirſt or Hunger, 
The Learned have not ſpared their Labour in ſearch- 
ing into the Origin of ſo antient an Ufage in Ale- 


mannia, which they trace back to the very Time of 


their firſt Idolatry; though in later Times they add- 
ed to the Rite a great many Superſtitions unknown 
to the Simplicity of the antient Germans. 


Some of theſe Authors think the Riſe of thoſe 


little Figures is owing to the Similitude which the firſt 
People made of the Ark of the Covenant ; and 
as they believed that Moſes had incloſed therein 


Figures that were not known, though their Virtue was 


ſuch that the Ark brought Proſperity to all the Places 
where it reſted, as to the Houſe of Obed-Edom, they 
made thoſe little Images, which they kept handſomly 


incloſed in little Cheſts. Others, who don't trace 


their Original ſo far back, derive it from the Uſe 
which the Greeks made of the Mandrake, The Au- 
ther who gives Occaſion for this Article, takes theſe 
Figures to have been more probably the Work of Ger- 
man Women, who were accounted to have the Gifc 
of Prediction, and were called Arunæ (a). Upon this 
Principle, he reckons theſe little Images to have been 
ſo many Houſhold Gods, or Lares, who took Care of 


Houſes and of the Perſons who dwelt in them. But 


in that Caſe we muſt conclude, that they were not ſo 
antient as he pretends, ſince, according to Tacitus, the 
Germans in the earlieſt Ages had no Images, no human 
Figures of their Gods, but repreſented them only by 
ſome Symbols. 

Be that as it will, this Superſtition ſo often condemn- 


ed by Councils, continues at this Day among that 


People, as has been already remarked, ſo difficult is it 
to extirpate Error that has been perpetuated from 

Age to Age. | h 
Tacitus alſo informs us, that the Germans formerly 
believed that the Gods ſometines appeared under a hu- 
| | man 


(a) A Word compoſed o A mis, wniverſus, and Rura, 


myſ/terium. 


„ ty he} „ * = = 
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man Figure, and converſed with Men, joined in their 
Affairs, and even deigned to partake of the Food 
that they ſet before them. The ſame Author, follow- 
ed herein by Gregory of Tours, ſays of theſe People, 


that in Honour of their Gods they had ſtated Feſti- 


val-Days, during which they prepared for them Feaſts 
of whatever they had rare and exquilite in its Kind; 


that they divided the Diſhes of Meat, and after leay- 


ing a Part thereof for the Gods, the Gueſts that were 


invited to the Feaſt ate up the reſt ; a Cuſtom which 


has a great Reſemblance to the Lectiſternia of the 
Greeks and Romans, whereof we have given ſome Ac- 
count in the Article of Sacrifices (1). 

As they too had an Opinion, as well as the other 


Pagans, that the Souls of the Dead, cloathed with an 


acrial Body, delighted either in the Tombs, or in wan- 
dering about, they took Care to ſupply them with 
Meat and Drink; a Cuſtom which the Germans pro- 
bably had received from the Scy/bians, who practiſed 
it of old, as we are told by Herodotus (2). Hence 
thoſe Pots, thoſe Vaſes, thoſe Knives, and ſo many 
other Utenſils which are daily diſcovered in the an- 


tient Tombs of the Germans, Gauls, and ſome other 


People. | 
A ſuperſtitious Cuſtom ſtill more remarkable was 
that which the antient Germans practiſed at their 
Meals, where, as a Bond of inviolable Friendſhip, 
they drew Blood from themſelves, and drunk all of 
it one after another (3). I ſhall add farther, as a Su- 
perſtition peculiar to them, that when they burnt 
their Dead, they threw into the Pile Letters which 
they wrote to their Friends in the other World, a 
Cuſtom which was common to them with the Gauls. 
In fine, the laſt Superſtition of this People, upon 
which I ſhall alſo inſiſt a little, was Divination, to which 
they were religiouſly devoted. The Women were the 
Perſons who dealt in it, and there was no Sorcery nor 
helliſh Art which they had not Recourſe to for the 
Knowledge of future Events, which they made pub- 
ff Ip | lo 
(1) Vol. II. B. 4. (z) L. 7. (3) h LL 1 & 16 | 
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ſic Profeſſion of, foretelling to thoſe who came to 
conſult them. The Opinion which prevailed of their 
having an Inſight into Faturity, was one of the chief 
Cauſes of that high Vencration and vaſt Regard, which, 
as was ſaid from Tacitus, the Germans had for their 
Women ; and the Realon why that Hiſtortan fays 
ſomething divine was thought to be diſcerned in them, 
was undoubtedly from the Intercourſe they were 1ma- 
gined to have with the Gods, who diſcloſed to them 
what was to come. The Death of thoſe Women did 
not put a Period to the Reſpect that was paid to them; 
en the contrary it encreaſed it; and from mere civil 
Relpect, raiſed them to the Honour of Adoration. Moſt 
of them after Death were reckoned Divinities, and 
had the ſame Worſhip paid them with the other Gods. 
Tis true Tacitus names among thoſe deified Women 
none but Velleda; but no Doubt there were others. 
The Authors of the Country are even perſuaded that 
the Mother-Goddeſſos, of whom I have diſcourſed in 
the preceding Book, and of whom ſeveral Monuments 
have been diſcovered in many Provinces of Germany, 
were no other but thoſe ſoothſaying Women, who, at- 
ter their Apotheoſis, were invoked for the Health of 
private Perſons, and of the Emperors. 


CH AP. It: 
Of Irminſul, the: God of the Saxons. 


es i one of his Expeditions into Saxony, 
having, in the Year 772, taken the Fortreſs of 
Ereſbourg, deſtroyed the Temple of Irminſul, and the 


Idol of that God. The Learned, and particularly Ab 


Vertot (a), have made Diſſertations upon this Saxon 
Divinity, of whom Schædius had ſaid ſomething be- 

fore (1). | | m_ 
In that Part of antient Germany inhabited by the 
Wefiphalian Saxons, near the River Dimelia, was a 
hs high 


(a) See the hiſtorical Part of the £fth Volume of the Memoirs 


of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres, p. 188. 
(1) De Dis Germ. Syn. 3. c. 1. f 
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high Mountain, upon which ſtood the Temple of this 
God, in the Middle of the Citadel now mentioned. 
This Edifice, as we are told by Meibonius (1), was 
equally eſteemed for the Elegance of its Architecture, 


as for the Veneration of the People who had enriched it 


with their Offerings, which Charlemagne knew how 
to make good Uſe of, drawing from it vaſt Sums of 


Gold and Silver. The Statue of the God was placed 


upon a Column of exquiſite Work, holding in one 


Hand a Standard whereon was pictured a Roſe, and 


in the other a Pair of Scales. The firſt of thoſe two 
Symbols denotes the unfading Honour that is acquired 
by true Valour; the ſecond the Uncertainty of Victory 
which depends ſometimes upon a mere nothing, as the 
leaſt T rifle is capable of turning the Scale when the Ba- 
lance is in Equilibrio. The Figure of a Bear which 
Irminſul wore upon his Breaſt, and that of a Lion up- 
on his Buckler, intimated the Neceſſity of Strength, 
Courage and Addreſs in all great Enterprizes. 

Thus the Statue is deſcribed by Kran/ius, and the 
Figures belonging to it explained, but without citing 
any Authority, which makes the Deſcription to be 
conſidered by ſome as a mere Imagination, The an- 
tient Germans, according to Tacitus, had no Statues of 
their Gods; *tis therefore, ſay they, without Foun- 
dation that the German Author mentions that of J. 
minſul, which the Abbe d' Eſperb, who lived in the 
thirteenth Century, ſays was nothing but a bare Trunk 
of a Tree. But may we not excuſe Manſius, by ſay- 
ing, that from the Time of Tacitus to that of Charle- 
magne, the Religion of the antient Germans had un- 
dergone various Changes, and that thoſe People, once 
ſubdued, embraced, like others, the Uſages and Cu- 
ſtoms of the Conquerors? An undeniable Proof of 


thoſe Changes is, that Tacitus like wiſe ſays the Germans 


had no other Temples but the Woods; and yet we 
learn from Hiſtory, that in the Time of Charlemagne 


Irminſul had a Temple upon the Top of a Hill, which 


that Emperor demoliſhed. 


(1) Antiq. Saxones. 
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But to proceed: The Learned are divided about 
this God. According to ſome it was Mercury or Her- 
cules, as his very Name ſeems to inſinuate. Ereſburg, 
according to others, being alſo named Marſpurg, 
which ſignifies the Fort of Mars, we may very readi- 


luy believe that the antient Saxons, a warlike People, 


worſhipped the God of War, as did the Scylhians and 
other Northern Nations. Wernerus Roſevincius took 
this Figure for a Panthean Figure, repreſenting at the 
ſame Time Mars, Mercury, Apollo, and Hercules. 
Some Authors take this God to be the fame with Armi- 
nius, the General of the Cheruſci, who, after he had 
defeated three of Varus's Legions, and obliged that Ge: 
neral to fall upon his own Sword (1), was eſteemed the 
Deliverer of his Country, and became its tutelar God. 
Such is the Opinion of Schædius, which is followed by 
Vertot. | 
Irminſul had his Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, who had 
each their different Functions. At the Feaſts which 
were celebrated in his Honour, the Nobility made their 
Appearance on Horſeback (2) in compleat Armour, 
and after a Cavalcade which they made round the 
Column whereon the Idol ſtood, they alighted, kneel- 
ed down, and offered Gifts to the Prieſts, who, ac- 
cording to Meibonius, were choſen from among the 
moſt conſiderable of the Nation. On this Occaſion 
they examined into the Conduct of thoſe who 
had ſerved in the laſt War, and the Prieſts pu- 
niſhed ſuch as had not done their Duty, by beating 
them with Rods. This ſevere Diſcipline they carried 
ſo far, as even to put to Death thoſe Generals who had 
Joſt the Battle through bad Conduct. | | 
Chalemagne, Maſter of Ereſbourg, demoliſhed the 
Temple of this falſe God, built a Chape! upon its Ru- 
ins, and buried the Statue with the Column that ſup- 
ported it. Being afterwards dug up by Louis le Delon. 
naire, it was tranſported to Hildeſheim, and from that 
Time the Memorial of the Deſtruction of that Idol, 
9 | has 

(1) Vell. Paterc. (2) Aventinus Ann. Boio. 
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has .been celebrated every Year in that City, on the 
Eve of the Sunday called Letare *. 


C\ A F. AC 
O the Goddeſs Nehalennia. 
HIS Goddeſs, worſhipped in the northern Pars | 


of Germany, was quite unknown, till on the 
ftth of January 1646, an Eaſt-wind blowing violent- 
ly towards Zeland, the Sea-coaſt became dry near Doe/- 
burg, in the Iſland of Yalchren, and thereupon were 
perceived the Ruins of Houſes that had been former- 
ly under Water. Among thoſe Ruins were Altars, Va- 
ſes, Urns, and Statues, and among the reſt ſeveral 
that repreſented the Goddeſs Næbalennia, with Inſcrip- 
tions bearing her Name. Theſe Treaſures of Anti- 
quity were very ſoon made known to the Curious; 


d | and Urce, in his Hiſtory of the Counts of Flanders (1), 
h has given the Figures of fourteen of their Statues, all of 
ir them bearing the Name of this Goddeſs, one only ex- 
, cepted. Montfaucon has not neglected them; and 
* you may find ſeveral of them in his Antiquity ex- 
. plained. 

2 Don Fames Martin (2) has been at the Pains to give 
C us all the Attitudes in which this Goddeſs is repreſent- 
n cd upon thoſe ſeveral Statues, ſometimes ſitting, ſome- 
0 times ſtanding; an Air always youthful, and a Habit 
1- that covers her from Head to Foot, are her general 
8 Characteriſtics; and the Symbols that furround her are 
- uſually a. Cornucopia, Fruits which ſhe carries in her 


Lap, a Baſket, a Dog, &c. 
As one Diſcovery commonly makes Way for o- 


— 5 thers, M. Keifler (3) fays, that upon a careful Exa- 
* mination of the Idols that are ſtill in Zeland, ſome 
p were obſerved to have all the Air of Nehalennia, tho? 
ht it was never once ſuſpected before. This at leaft is 
b certain, that this Goddels was known in other Places 
* 1 | beſides 
E | 


by Tres N of Lent. 
(1) T. 1. p. 52. (2) Hiſt. of the Religion of the Can ; Vu 
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beſides that Province, ſince Gruter (1) quotes an In- 
ſcription found elſewhere, which is conſecrated to this 
Divinity by Eriattius the Son of Fucundus : Dee Ne- 
hal. Eriattius Jucundi pro ſe & ſuis votum ſolvit libens 
merito : For there is no Doubt but this is the Name of 
Nebalennia contracted. But tho? we ſhould not agree 
to this, 'tis however certain that this Goddeſs was 
worſhipped in England, ſince an Inſcription has been 
found there that bears her Name at full Length. 
Some too will have it, that an Image in Maſaic, dug 
up at Niſmes, repreſents her; but this is a Thing very 
far from being certain. | | FOES 

The Authors whom J have cited in this Chapter are 
moſtly agreed that this Goddeſs was the Moon, or 
rather the New- moon; but all Things well conſider- 
ed and examined, I am of Opinion that ſhe was one 
of thoſe Mother-Goddeſſes deſcribed at the End of the 
preceding Book. The Fruits, the Cornucopia, the 
Dog, in a Word, all the Symbols that accompany 
her, have a much greater Relation to a rural Deity, as 
the Mothers were, than to the Moon, with which cer- 
tainly they have no Affinity. Monuments of thoſe 
Goddeſſes have been found in France, England, Italy, 
and Germany ; no Wonder then that ſome of them 
have been found in Zeland; for, as I have proved, their 
Worſhip was very extenſive. | „ 

I had forgot to take Notice that Neptune is three 
Times joined with the Figure of Nehalennia, which 
gives Ground to believe that this Goddeſs was alſo in- 
voked for Navigation; and this is confirmed by the 
Inſcription of England which I have mentioned, where- 
in Secundus Sylvanus declares that he has fulfilled the 
Vow he had made to this Goddeſs for his Succeſs in 
carrying on his Trade in Chalk. 


CHAP. 


(3} Pags $9. - 
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CHARM: 
Iſis, worſhipped by the Suevi. 


F all the Divinities of the Pagan World, per- 
O haps there is not any one whoſe Worſhip was 
more generally adopted than that of s. Not as if 
the various Nations which embraced her Worſhip, a- 
dored her always under that Name, but in Effect ſhe 
was ſtill the ſame, whether ſhe was taken for the 
Earth, for Cybele, for Diana, or for the Moon, c. 
Hence thoſe thouſand Names fhe was faid to bear. 
Tacitus, who informs us that her Worſhip had been 
propagated even to the Suevi, a People diſtinguiſhed 
amongſt the antient Germans, owns, that he does not 
comprehend how it had paſſed into ſo remote a Coun- 
try (a), and we may add, with which they had fo lit- 
tle Commerce. 1 

What appeared difficult to the Roman Hiſtorian, 
may ſeem ſo to us too; but ſuch Difficulties do but 
ſtimulate the Curioſity of the Learned, and give them 
Room eſpecially for diſplaying their Penetration. Ac, 
cordingly, how many Conjectures have been offered 
as to the Manner in which thoſe remote People might 
have come to the Knowledge of %s? If this Goddeſs, 
ſays Vaſſius (1), is Eve, as in Fact ſhe is, ſince her 
Name comes from the Hebrew Iſcha, which imports 
Woman by way of Eminence, where 1s the Difficul- 
ty to account for her being worſhipped by ſo many 
Nations that knew her Name by Tradition? Why, 
ſays Cluverius, might not the Worſhip of Vs, known 
thro' all Ala, have been propagated to the Extremi- 


ty of Germany with the Colonies that ſettled there? 


The Suevi, according to Don Pezron, having come 
from Ala, had, no Doubt, embraced the Religion of 
that People. If Ofris, in thoſe great Expeditions 


which Diodorus and other Antients make him under- 
| 3 WET take, 


(a) Pars Suevorum & Iſidi ſacrificat ; unde cauſa & origo pere- 
grino ſacro, parum comperi. De Morib, Germaner, | 


(1) De orig. & progr. Idol. 
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take, penetrated to the very Source of the Danube, 


according to the Opinion of M. Huef (1), might not 


Gratitude have determined the People of that Coun- 
try which he had viſited, to deify him and his Spouſe 
Jie, as well as other Countries where he had been, 
whence his Worſhip was even propagated throughout 


all Germany, the Gauls, and Spain? *Tis true the Name 
of Ofiris was unknown to the People whom I have 


now named, but they were no Strangers to Belenus, 

and the Sun, who were the fame with that antient King 

of Egypt. _ 5 | 
Tho' none of theſe Conjectures want Probability, 


for I take no Notice of that of Aventinus, who, in his 


Annals of the Boi, aſſerts, againſt the Authority of 
all the Antients, that Is accompanied her Huſband 
in his Expeditions, and travelled with him into Ale- 
mania, to ſee Suevus who reigned there at that Time; 
yet I am rather inclined to think the Worſhip of 
this Goddeſs might have been propagated to Germany, 
either hy Means of Seſoftris, who certainly penetrated 
not only into Colchis, where, according to Herodotus, 
he left a Colony, but even into Thrace, where he left 
another under the Conduct of Mars, as we learn from 
Diodorus; or rather by Means of the Gauls, who ſent 


Colonies into Germany, and had themſelves received 


the Worſhip of that Goddeſs, either from the Phe- 


nicians, who, in their Way to Cadiz, had often ftopt 


upon the Coaſts of the Gauls, if they were not even 


peopled by them, as Bochart maintains; or elſe from 
the Carthaginians, who, for a long Time, had Com- 


merce with the Gauls, and introduced among them 
the Worſhip of Saturn and ſome other Divinities, as 
has been already ſaid. EO 
This laſt Opinion I take to be the moſt probable, 
and the Figure of a Galley, under which they wor- 
ſhipped this Goddeſs (a), proves that her Worſhip had 
been brought by Sea firſt immediately into the Gauls, 
then to them with the Gallic Colonies. 
Farther, 


(1) Demon p. 4. 
02 3 ipſum Iſidis in modum Liburnæ figuratum Ta- 
cit. ibid. 
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Farther, we need not be ſurprized that the Suevi 
repreſented this Goddeſs under the Figure of a Ship, 
ſince, as Tacitus obſerves, the antient Germans were 
not permitted to picture their Gods under a human 
Figure (a); yet they were allowed to have other Re- 

reſentations of them, as has been faid. They took 
the Ship for the Symbol of %, to ſignify in what 
Manner her Worſhip had been introduced into the 
Weſt : For I look upon as mere Conjecture, no wife 
probable, what ſome Authors alledge, that as the 
heavenly Bodies, thoſe firſt Divinities, were believed: 
to be carried forward in their Career in Vehicles like 
Ships; ſo Js, taken phyſically for the Moon, muſt 
needs have had hers, aſſigning this, according to their 


Principle, as the Reaſon why the Suevi repreſented her 


under the Figure of a Ship. 

The antient Germans, to be ſure, were not ſo well 
{ſkilled in Mythology as to give into this Refinement. 
I ſhould rather think it was the Fable which imports 
that this Goddeſs had not only laid down Rules for 
Navigation, but improved that Art even to the Inven- 
tion of Sails, which made Sailors put themſelves under 
her Protection, and conſecrate little Ships to her upon 
their Return from their Voyages, and depoſite them in 
the Temples, it being certain that the Egyprians 
paid a religious Veneration to the Ship of Is, as we learn 


from La#antius the Mythologiſt (4) ; Circumſtances 


too publick not to be known to thoſe who embraced 
her Worſhip; I ſhould rather be inclined, I fay, to 
think that this is what induced the Suevi to chooſe a 
Ship for the Symbol of this Goddeſs rather than any 
other, they not being permitted to repreſent her under 


a a human Figure. 


To conclude, as we know not what Kind of Wor- 
ſhip the Suevi paid this Goddeſs, Tacitus only ſaying 
that they offered up Sacrifices to her, all Conjectures 
here would be to no Purpoſe, and we muſt be content 

DE OK Y 4 to 

(a) Cæterum nec cohiberi parietibus Deos, nec in ullam hu- 

mini oris ſpeciem aſſimilari ex magnitudine cœleſtium arbitran- 


_. mn that 


( Ifidis navigium Agyptas colit. Lat . 


E Hiſtorian, 
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to know as little about this Matter as the Roman 


CHAP. v. 
TUISTON. 


MONG the Gods of the antient n 
Tacitus names Tuiſton, the Son of the Zarib, 

whoſe Deſcendants, by his Son Man, or Mannus, | 
peopled a great Part of the Country (1). The All- 
mamd Authors make no doubt but this Tiſton, who 5 
paſſed for the Son of the Earth, only becauſe his Ori- 
ginal was not known, had arrived in Germany from the 
firſt Ages. Schadius (2) is even of Opinion, that he 
was one of the Sons of Noab, and that he had intro- 
duced into Germeny the Knowledge of the true God, 
and the Religion of that Patriarch. 

He does not ſtop there; but aſſerts, that it was he 
who communicated to that Country the Uſe of Writ- 
ing and the Alphabet, a long Time before Cadmus had 
made the ſame Preſent to the Greeks. In fine, if we 
may believe him, he 1s the true Father of the antient 
Germans; he governed them, gave them Laws, eſta- 
bliſhed their religious Ceremonies, and acquired ſa 
much Veneration among his new People, that he was 
deified after his Death; which we may preſume, ſays 
he, for he dares not affirm it, not to have happened 
till after a long Life. After having thus given his 
Opinion, Schædius quotes a long Paſſage from Toſephus 
about the long Life of the Patriarchs, Þ laviſh 1s this 
Author of his Learning. As Tuiſton, ſays he, ſaw 
that nothing was capable of keeping his People within 
Bounds, he digeſted the Laws which he gave them in- 
to Verſes, which they were obliged to {ing both i in 
Public and Private, that each having them always 
preſent to his Mind, it raight not be poſſible to for- 
get them, 

Mannus ſucceeded his Father, and had three Sons, 
from whom, ſays 7. My deſcended three Nations, 


the 


| 
0 
| 


(1) De Mor, Germ. (2) Ds Diis Germ. paſſim. 


e EP ATI 


„ Statues to him in the Woods (c).“ 


the Ingævones, the Herminones, and the Nævones (a). 
He adds, many taking Advantage of the free Scope 


left to Imagination by a Hiſtory of ſuch Antiquity, : 


aſſert that this God had other three Sons, whence de- 
ſcended the Marfii, the Gambrivii, the Suevi and the 


Ve andali (b ). In ſhort, if Etymologies be ſufficient to a 


prove the Peſcent of thoſe People from the Grandſons 


of Tuiſton, the German Authors, and thoſe of the 
neighbouring Countries will give us enough of them. 


They pretend too, that in all thoſe Names are Traces 
of the Teutonic Language; and to ſay the Truth, 
ſome of their Conjectures are not quite without Foun- 
dation. "op 
One of the principal Ceremonies of the Worſhip 
paid by the antient People of Germany to their Foun- 
der, and his Son Mannus, was to ſing his Praiſes in 
Verſe, which Tacitus ſays were very antient : Celebrant 
carminibus antiquis Tuiſtonem Deum, terra editum, & 
filium Mannum, originem gentis conditoreſque (1). 

As the Germans had the ſame Original with the 


| Gauls, and were Celtæ as well as they, the Learned are 


perſuaded that Tuiſton, the Founder of the German 
Nation, was the ſame with Pluto, the Father of the 
Gauls ; and indeed there is a Paſſage in Cz/ar that 
puts this Conjecture out of Doubt. The Druids, 
“ ſays he, give out that the Gauls are come from Dis 
« or Pluto, who after his Death was worſhipped by 
both Nations as their Father and Founder, by the 
% Gauls under the Name of Pluto, and by the Germans 
« under that of Txifon, and both of them erected 


CHAP. 


(a) Manno tres filios aſſignant, quorum nominibus proximi Oce- 


ano Ingævones medii Herminones, cæteri Iſtævones vocantur. I- 
dem, loc. cit. 


( Quidam vero licentia vetuſtatis plures Deo ortos, plureſque 
gentis appellationes. Marſos, Gambrivios, Suevos Vandalos affir- 


mant, eaque vera & antiqua nomina. Id. ibid. 
(1) Id. ibid. 
(<) Gallos fe omnes a Dite Patre prognatos predicare, idque a 


Druidibus proditum dicere : Quem defundtum, tanquam familiz 


patrem utriuſque populi, Germani ſub nomine Tuiſtonis, Galli ſub 
K * honorarunt, ſtatuaſque in lucis erexerunt. Ds Bell. 
ra 5 J. g % 7 s ? 
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CHAP. VI. 


Q JON. other Divintties of the Sans, and 
neighbouring Nations, 


Ame Groffer, i in his Hiſtory of Luſatia, has given 
the Figures of ſome Divinities of that Country, 


n whom Mont faucon has taken them in the ſecond 


Volume of his Antiquity explained. Schædius had un- 


doubtedly ſeen the like Figures, ſince he makes men- 


tion of all thoſe Gods (1). Moſt of their Statues are 
very ſingular, as well as the Symbols that accompany 


them 3 but one Glance of the Eye is better than the 


moſt minute Deſcriptions, Their Names bear no 
Manner of Reſemblance to thoſe of the other Gods of 
the Pagan World, and *tis no eaſy Matter to find out 
their Significations 

en 0 


The firſt of theſe Figures, which bears the Name 
of Chrodo * (2), repreſents an old Man bare-headed, 


refting his Feet upon a large Fiſh. He 1s covered 
with a Robe that leaves nothing expoſed but his Feet, 
and is girt about with a Scarf. In his left Hand he 
holds a Wheel, and in the right a Baſket full of Fruits 
and Flowers. "A this Statue, with its Pedeſtal, was 
found in the Fort of Harſbourg, formerly ld 
Salſbourg, Henninius (3) and Groſſer take it to be a Sa- 
turn; but if it be ſo, the Mythology of the Saxons 
muſt have been quite different from that of the Greeks 
and Romans, who never repreſented that God with 
ſuch ebe. | | 
PRO AQ. 


The ſecond is the God Proac, who hates in one 
Hand a Pike, wrap'd about with a Kind of Flag, 
and in the other a Scutcheon' not unlike ta ours. Gro/- 


fer 
(1) De Diis German. 
13 The fame with the Saxon God Seater, from whom our Satur- 
day is named. 


(2) Ant. expl. T. 2. p. 184. (3) Remarks upon the Epiſtles 
of Tollius. 


* 


— » 
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er alledges, that this God reſided over Courts of 


Juſtice, as alſo over the public Market, that "_ 
Thing might be fold there with Equity. j 
TRIGL A. | 

The third tepreſents the Goddeſs 7 rigla with her 
three Heads ; this undoubtedly was Diana Tri Triad or 
Hecale: Tria Virginis ora. 4 

POREVITH. 
Porevith, who 1s repreſented by the fourth Statue, 


is a very fingular Idol. She has five. Heads, and a 


ſixth upon her Breaſt, much like that which Miner 
bore upon her Egis; and round the Pedeſtal which 
ſupports the Statue of this Goddeſs, is a great Heapof 
Swords, Spears, Poinards, and other Arms; which 
makes ſome of the Antients think ſhe had the N 
of the Spoils that were taken from the E 
SU ANT OU ET 
Suanlovi th, who 1s the fifth Statue, has * Heads, 
and is clad in a Cuiraſs. Groſſer ſays, that he was 
the Sun, or Apollo, the principal Divinity of n 3 
but we may alſo take him for Mars. , 
RODIGASTL 
The ſixth Figure is Rodigaf?, which bears an Ox's 
Head upon the Breaft, an Eagle upon its Head, and 
holds a Pike in the left Hand. | 
S IW A. | 
The Goddeſs Siwa is repreſented in the overt Sta- 
tue ; ſhe is naked, her Hair falls down behind as far 
as her Knees, and in one Hand ſhe holds a Bunch of 
Grapes, and in the other an Apple. She is taken for 
Venus, or for the Goddeſs of Health. For my Part, 
if the Figure be right deſigned, I reckon ſhe is a ru- 
ral Di vinity, the Pomona of Luſatia, 
FL TAS. 
The eighth i is the Goddeſs Flyas ; and ſhe is ape. | 
ſented in three Manners ſo different, that were it not 


for the ſame Name that occurs upon the three Statues, 
Wie ſhould be at a Loſs to know them to be the fame 


Divinity. For in one ſhe appears as a Man covered 


with a great Cloak, bearing partly upon her Head, 
| and 
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and partly upon her Shoulder, a Lion whoſe Feet ſhe 
ſypports with her left Hand, while in her Right ſhe 
holds a burning Torch. Upon the ſecond ſhe appears 
under the Form of a Skeleton, half covered with a 
Cloak, with the Lion and the Torch. Laſtly, upon 
the third, like a Man deformed, ſitting upon a Chair, 
the Head crown'd, the Feet monſtrous, and the burn- 
ing Torch in the left Hand. 
| FFT ö 
To conclude, we find in Graſſer Inſcriptions dug up 
in Carinthia, whereon is Mention made of the God 
Latobius; and by theſe ſame Inſcriptions, it appears 
that he was invoked as a God of Health: He was 
the Eſculapius of the Carinthians. Another Inſcrip- 
tion of the ſame Country makes mention of Epone. 
Two others found in Swiſſerland mention the Goddeſs 
Aventice ; but of theſe and ſome other Gyddeſſes we 
know nothing but the Names. 


CHAP, VII. 


Of ſome Heroes of the antient Germans, and C- 
| ties conſecrated to the Gods. 


VERY Country having had its Heroes and 
great Men, who were promoted to divine Ho- 
nours by their Fellow-citizens, we may well ſuppoſe 
that ſuch would not be wanting in Warlike Germany. 
She had firſt Hercules ; for in what Country is not he 
to be found? and we have ſeen that Tacitus reckons 
him among the principal Divinities of the antient 
Germans, - This Hercules, we are told, was called A.- 
lemannus: He was King of the Boii, who always rec- 
koned him the Father and Founder of their Nation, 
If we may rely on Aventinus (1), he is the laſt King 
of Germany that Beroſus mentions. We know not in 
what Period of Time he lived; but we are told by 
Euſebius and St. Ferom, that he is the moſt antient 
Hercules of all. Be that as it will, this Prince was 
truly heroical and courageous, and had therefore ta- 
e kes 


(1) Annal. Boio, I. 12. 
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ken the Lion for his Symbol, wherein he hath been 
imitated by ſeveral Kings of the Country. His Sub- 
jects deified him after his Death, look d upon him as 
the God of War, and invoked him always from that 
Time, before they gave Battle, making the Army re- 
ſound his Praiſes, which they ſung with great So- 


lemnity. 

The other German Nations had alſo each of them 
up their Heroes: Irminſul was the Heroe of the Saxons 
od Radagaiſus of the Heruli. This is that warlike Rada- 
rs _ gaiſus who invaded Ttaly with a formidable Army, 
as | and was defeated by Stilicon. Baſin King of the 
P- Francs is reckoned among the Heroes, and was pro- 
. moted to divine Honours after his Death. | 

ſs Among the Cities of Allemannia conſecrated to ſome 
E particular Divinity, is reckoned Hambourg, which is 


thought to have been conſecrated to Jupiter Hammon z 
Maſpurg, or the Town of Mars, as alſo Areſbourp, 
Lunebourg plainly bears the Name of the Moor. 
| Beſides theſe Cities which were called after the 
Names of the Gods that had been taken for their Pro- 
tectors, there were others, as alſo particular Provinces, 
where ſome God was choſen preferably to others : 
Thus the Naharvales, as has been ſaid from Tacitus, 
gave particular worſhip to Caſtor and Pollux; the Suevi 
to s, the Boii to Hercules. Venus was eſpecially wor- 
ſhipped at Magdebourg; Trigla or Diana Triformis a- 
mong the Yandals, who in honour of her bred up a 
black Horſe, which the Prieſts, to whoſe Care he 
was committed, - led forth to the Field of Battle, to 
prognoſticate by his Means. The ſame People paid 
divine Honours to Belbuch, and to Zeomebuch, whom 
they looked upon as the good and bad Genii; for the 
Names of thoſe two Geni ſignify, the one the white 
God, the other the black God. | 
In ſhort, as theſe People with other Pagan Nations, 
had their particular and topical Gods, ſo they had 
common ones who were worſhipped in all the Coun- 
try, ſuch as the Sun, and thoſe others whom Cæſar 
and Tacitus mention. | | 
25 be But 
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But it would be a Loſs of Time and an Abuſe of 
the Patience of my Reader, to lead them farther in- 
to the Northern Countries. Here therefore I ſhall 
cloſe my Reſearches : For in ſhort, what would we 
find in thoſe remote Northern Countries, but an Ido- 
latry which has a modern Aſpect, and had come in 
the Place of the more antient Syſtem, and for the 
Sake of which thoſe People ſeem to have abandoned 
the Gods of their Fathers; that is, the Stars and Ele- 
ments, which were the general and univerſal Objects 
of Worſhip to all the Pagans, devoting themſelves 
to nothing but fooliſh Superſtitions, to that odious 
Magic whereof they make public Profeſſion, to all 
Sorts of Charms and Enchantments; ſome of them, 
as thoſe who inhabit the Coaſts of Norway, even 
pretending .to have the Winds at their Diſpoſal, to 
be able to with-hold them when they have a mind 
from raiſing Storms and Tempeſts; and even ſelling 
them to Sea-faring People, more credulous to be ſure 
than thoſe who carry on that public Commerce. 

-Should we next take a Survey of the immenſe 
Coaſt inhabited by the three Sorts of Laplanders and 
Siberians, we ſhould ſee People who fancy themſelves 
eternally infeſted by evil Genii, always endea- 
vouring to blaſt their Hopes in Hunting and Fiſh- 
ing, to bewitch their Children, and to diſturb 
the ſad Repoſe which they enjoy in their Grotts and 
Dens; and who are therefore always ſtriving by 
Prayers and Sacrifices to appeaſe their Malice and ren- 
der them propitious : In a Word, who have no other 
Oracle nor other God but the Spirit of Darkneſs and 

+ Deluſion. 

Laſtly, if we enter into thoſe vaſt . Plains poſſcſs- 
ed by the ſcveral Tartarian Nations, we ſhall there 
find either the Populace groaning under the Weight 
of an Idolatry equally groſs and ridiculous, or Pre- 
tenders to more Diſcernment who follow the Dreams 
of their Boyzzs and of the great Lama; an Idolatry 
which leads us back to the Article of the Theoganies 
of the ſeveral Nations of the Earth, which I have 

| treated 
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treated fully enough at the Beginning of this My- 
thology (1); and in fine, which leads us to that Truth 
atteſted by the ſacred Books, omnes Dii Gentium Da- 
monia. | | 

Tis true, there are dug up from Time to Time 
Idols in thoſe vaſt Climates, and Mantfaucon received 
the a conſiderable Number of them from M. Chamagquer, 
ed Librarian to the late Czar Peter the Great, whereof 
le- he has given the Figures in his 2 explained, 
ty but he has thought fit to give no Explanation of 
es them. For what could one make of thoſe Figures 
us 
1 
1, 
n 
0 
d 
S 
e 


which are more fantaſtical than the Monſters of whom. 
Old Egypt glorified herſclf, dug up in a Country 
where the moſt profound Ignorance reigns z what 
could one make of them, I fay, but offer ſome ran- 
dom Conjecture without Foundation, and without 
any certain Rule to direct our Conduct? | 
However, if there are any curious to be more par- 
ticularly acquainted with. the Idolatry of thoſe Peo- 
ple in the Extremities of the North, *tis but reaſona- 


D able I ſhould direct them to what Authors they are 
i to have Recourſe. For the People of Sweden and 
the adjacent Countries, they may read the Volume 


of Rudbekius's Atlantic, intituled Manheim, guarding 
| however againſt the ſyſtematic Spirit that prevails too 
| much in that Work. For the other Northern Anti- 
quities, I refer to the Works compoſed upon that 
Subject by the ingenious M. Keiſſer, Meibonius, and 
others. For the Gods of JJeland and the adjacent 
Iſlands, the Mythology in 47% by Szorron-Sturl or 
Sturleton, reprinted by Reſenius in 1665. For the 
 Laplanders, Scheffers Lapponia, not forgetting the Hi- 
ſtorians of thoſe ſeveral Countries. But whoever has 
this Curioſity may be aſſured before hand, that he 
will meet with nothing in thoſe Works but the Hi- 
ſtory of a Religion extremely groſs, without either 
Principles, Syſtem, or Connection; and People groan- 
ing under the Tyranny of the Spirit of Darkneſs, who 
as to them 1s not yet in Chains ; In ſhort that he _ 
3 0 fin 


(:) Vol. I. B. 2. 
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find nothing therein to lead him back to true and 
valuable Antiquity, and to the Underſtanding of 
any Author of the better Ages; which were the 


rincipal Motives that induced me to undertake this 


Mythology. 
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4 PRELIMINARY-* 


AVING in the former Volumes given 


plained the Fables wherewith it was em- 
belliſhed, I am in this Volume to treat 


of the Heroes or Demi-Gads, towards whom Superſti- 
tion had alſo eſtabliſhed a religious Worſhip, though 


ſubordinate to that of the Gods; and as the Exyp- 


lians, according to Herodotus, knew neither Heroes 


nor Demi-Gods, and conſequently had no Worſhip 


that referred to them, Heroiſm having properly taken 
its Riſe in Greece; *tis in the Hiſtory of that Country 


we muſt trace its Original. 


But before I go farther, *tis proper to ) reflect on 
the celebrated Diviſion which Varro made of antient 
Times, preſerved to us by Cenſorinus; for the Work 
of that learned Roman wherein it was inſerted is now 


loſt, © In antient Hiſtory, ſays Cenſorinus (1), we 


<& are to diſtinguiſh three Periods of Time. The firſt 
“ comprehends whatever paſſed from the Beginning 


of the World to the firſt Deluge, and this Period 
-< is called obſcure, or unknown, &&ykv. The ſecond 
contains a Series of Events from that Deluge to the 
1 44. 4 5 z and as in this we meet with Numbers 


ed 


* Here AEM Vol. VI. of the Original. 
(i) De Die Nat. c. 25. 


the Hiſtory of the Pagan Gods, and ex- 
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& of Fables, it has therefore got the Name of fabu- 
4c Jau, pv3iuov, Laſtly, the third Period of Time 
« from the Olympidds, being more known and cer- 
tc tain, goes under the Name of hiſtorical, tcopuoy (a). 

For the better underſtanding of this Diviſion, I 
ſhall ſubjoin a few Reflections upon it. One is, 
that by that firſt Deluge whereof Varro makes 
mention, the Greeks underſtood that which happened 
under Ogyges; for they knew nothing of their own 
Hiſtory prior to the Reign of that Prince. A ſecond 
is, that as the Hiſtory of the Gods related to the un- 
known Times, ſo that of the Heroes or Demi-Gods 


belongs to the fabulous Age, which was therefore 


known alſo by the Name of the Age of Heroes. The 
third Obſervation which I have already made in the 
Preface to this Work, 1s, that this Diviſion reſpects 
Greece alone, Aſia having had its Kings, eſtabliſhed 
Monarchies, and a conſiſtent Hiſtory in thoſe very 
Times which the Greeks called unknown, and when they 
had not ſo much as the Uſe of Letters. It has been ob- 


_ jected, that in order to give ſome Probability to this 
Reflection, I ought to prove that Varro was a Stran- 


ger to the Antiquities of the People of Mia; but 
the Fact proves itſelf, and there needs no more but 
this ſimple Dilemma to demonſtrate it. Either Varro 


was acquainted with thoſe Antiquities, or not; if he 


was not acquainted with them, I had good Reaſon to 
ſay that Diviſion related only to Greece; if he was acs 
quainted with them, then he could not give the ge- 
neral Appellation of the unknown Times to thoſe 
which were not unknown with reſpect to the Afatics. 
From what has been now ſaid it appears that what 
remains to be the Subject of this Mythology is the 
Vo. III. Z Heroic 


(a) Varro tria diſcrimina temporum eſſe tradit, primum ab ho- 
minum principio ad cataclyſmum priorem, quod propter ignoran- 
tiam, vocatur aac. Sccundum a cataclyſmo priore ad Olym- 
piadem primam, quod, quia in illo multa fabuloſa referantur, 
pImoy nominatur. Tertium, a prima Olympiade ad nos, quod 
dicitur if, quia res in eo geſtæ veris hiſtoriis continentur. 


Cenſ. loc. cit. 
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Heroic or fabulous Age. Here conſequently diſap- 
pears that dark Period of Time in which the Gods 


lived, and at the ſame Time a new Field preſents 


itſelf, leſs difficult to be filled up, and more entertain- 
ing than the former. Not but there are Fables here 
in great Plenty; but they are leſs abſurd and eaſier 
to be explained, than thoſe wherewith it was thought 
proper to ſet off the Hiſtory of the Gods. From this 


Age, fabulous as it is, there ariſes a faint hiſtorical 


Light, which ſerves to unvail its Fictions. Here we 
meet with Tombs that by coherent Traditions recall 
the Memory of the great Men whoſe Athes they 
contain. There, a heroic Monument, where annual 
Ceremonies exhibit to our View the Hiſtory of him 


in whoſe Honour it had been raiſed. Sometimes 


again we have Games celebrated at ſet Times, and 
moſtly inſtituted by thoſe Heroes themſelves, to eter- 
nize their Memory. By theſe Means I have been fur- 
niſhed with better Helps for this laſt Part of my 
Work : Accordingly this Volume will contain more 
Hiſtory, and fewer Diſquiſitions than the former. 
That I may keep to ſome Order therein, I divide it 
into two Parts: The firſt will contain all that has a 
Relation to the Greek Hiſtory during the fabulous Age 


to the Return of the Heraclide ; and the ſecond, the 
Explanation of ſuch Fables as ſtand by themſelves, 


and are not connected with the Incidents I ſhall have 
before mentioned: Being careful however to inſiſt 
leſs upon thoſe which Ovid has collected in his Meta- 
morphoſes, and whereof I have given the Explication 
along with my Tranſlation of that Work, than upon 
thoſe that are in Hyginus, Antoninus, Liberalis, Conon, 
Palephatus, and ſome other Mythologiſts. 


PART 


I 
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PART FIRST. 


Containing the Hiſtory of the fabulous Age. 
BEFORE I enter into the Detail of this Hiſtory, 


J am to conſider ſome preliminary Queſtions that 
prepare the Way for our better underſtanding of it. 


credo eib dg LE LECTED 
BOOK I. 
Preliminaries to the Hiſt ory of Greece. 


N the firſt Place I examine, 1. What was the 
Chronology of the antient Greeks, and their Man- 
ner of computing Time. 2. How long the He- 
roic Age continued. 3. The State of antient 
Greece. 4. The Hiſtory of its firſt Inhabitants and their 
Manner of living. 5. Laſtly, that of the Colonies - 
who came and ſettled among them, and at what Time 
they arrived. | Z 
Nor let the Reader imagine, that this Part of the 


| Greek Hiſtory, becauſe it is traced from ſo remote a 


Period of Time, will be the leſs entertaining and in- 
ſtructive; for firſt we have a natural Curioſity to be 
acquainted with the Original of a People who have 


acted a great Part on the Theatre of the World, and 
whom we have ſeen from the ſmalleſt Beginnings, 


riſe by Degrees, form ſeveral' Monarchies, and eſpe- 


_ cially ſignalize themſelves by cultivating Arts and 


Sciences, and by carrying Poetry and Eloquence, Ar- 
ehitecture and Statuary, to the higheſt Pitch of Per- 
„ fection 
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fection they were capable of, ſo as to have left us ini- 
mitable Models in all theſe Kinds. Secondly, *tis in 
this Part of their Hiſtory that we ſee the Greeks paſs 


from a State of Barbarity wherein they were plunged, 
to a more ſocial Life, and quitting their Dens, the 


Cavities of Trees, and the other wild Places which 


they had by Way of Retreat, to come and live under 
the Conduct of one of their 'own Number, who was 
ſomewhat more poliſhed than the reſt, firſt in _ 
tages, then in Villages and -Cities. Thirdly, * 
within this Space of Time that the ſeveral Colonies 
of civilized People arrived in Greece, who brought 
thither Arts and Sciences, Laws and the Worſhip of 
the Gods; founded therein Cities, where they ga- 
thered thoſe into one Body, who were yet diſperſ- 
ed through the Fields, and formed them 1 into ſeveral 
Kingdoms. 

Follow next in Order, but Nil) in the ſame Inter- 
val, thoſe celebrated Heroes of Antiquity, Perſeus, 
Bellerophon, Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor and Pollux, Ajax, 
Achilles, and the reſt, whoſe immortal Atchievements 
have been ſung by the greateſt Poets, and often re- 
. on the Stage. In fine, it was in this ſame 

eroic Age that thoſe Games were inſtituted, and fre- 
quently by the Heroes themſelves; thoſe Games, I 
ſay, that have made Greece ſo famous; Games con- 
ſecrated by Religion, and where the greateſt Poets 
have reckoned it their Honour to celebrate thoſe who 
had gained the Victory in them. This in general is 
the Hiſtory of thoſe fabulous Times, whereof I am 
to explain the ſeveral Parts in this Volume, aſſign 
their juſt Bounds, explain Fables that belong to them, 
ſo as to leave to the Heroes, whoſe Hiſtory they have 
diſguiſed, in Proportion as they embelliſhed 1t, the 
juſt Share which they had in the Glory that has im- 


mortalized their Names. 


CH AP. 
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o CHAP. I. 
Of the Chronology of the antient Greeks, 


TE muſt not imagine that the antient Greeks 
had a very certain Way of computing Time, 

ſince they wanted one Branch of Knowledge eſſential 
to good Chronology, I mean the Knowledge of the 
Heavens and their Revolutions, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to that Study: *Tis this Knowledge that ena- 
bles to ſettle Periods and Cycles that ſerve to fix 
Time to certain ZEras. They attained to it however 
at length, though very late, by the Commerce which 
they had with the Egyptians, and ſome People of A. 


fa, whoſe Chronology was built on a certain Founda- 


tion. In the mean Time, as the moſt barbarous Na- 
tions have always had ſome Method of calculating 
Tears, were it but by Knots caſt upon Cords, as is 
the Manner of the Peruvians; the firſt Greeks had 
alſo a Kind of Chronology of their own, leſs certain, 
tis true, than the technical Chronology which has 
been in Uſe for theſe many Ages paſt, yet far from 
being ſo groſs as that of the People now named, which 
perhaps at Bottom only appeared ſo to the Spaniards, 
becauſe they were not let into the Secret of it. | 
The Greeks then computed their Years, either by 
Means of ſeveral Games which they celebrated at ſet 
Times, ſuch as the Pythian, the Olympic, the I[tmian 
Games, Sc. or by the Prieſthood of the Prieſteſſes 
of Argos, or by Reigns; but more generally, by Ge- 
nerations, 

The Learned have great Diſputes about the Dura- 


tion of each Generation; ſome extend it even to the 


Length of 50 Years z but the greater Number con- 
fine it within the Space of between 27 and 33 Years. 


Herodotus reckons 33 Years to each Generation, or 


three to a hundred Years ; and to his Opinion, which 

is the moſt generally followed, 1 ſhall conform my- 
zelf in the Sequel. 3 

As for Reigns, they not being uſually ſo long as Ge- 

| 2 3 nerations, 
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nerations, we may fix them to 22 or 25 Years one 
with another, though ſome Authors, and among o- 
thers Sir Jſaac Netelon, aſſign to them a ſhorter Du- 
ration. 

I ſhall ſettle the moſt conſiderable Aras of this Pe- 
riod of Time, the firſt by the Arrival of the Colo- 
nies in Greece, and the reſt by Generations. In the 
mean Time, to enable my Readers with more Facility 


to call to mind the ſeveral Events, I ſhall ſubjoin here 


two Tables; the one conpoſed by a learned German (1), 

which giving a Duration of 1250 Years to the fabu- 
Jous Age, diſtributes them into 25 Epochas, each 
conſiſting of 50 Years. The ſecond, taken from dif- 


ferent Paſſages of Diony/ius alicaraſſeus, beginning 


with -Inachus, contains forty Generations of thirty 
Years each, | 


1. Egialeus, King of Si- 14. Perſeus. 
cyon, 2180 Years before 15. Jaſon and the Ag. '70- 


Chriſt. | nauts, 
2. Telchines, ſecond King 16. Theſeus. 
of Sicyon. 17. The War of Troy. 
3. Inachus, the firſt King 18. Oreſtes. 
of Argos. 19. The Return of the 
4. Ogyges. Herachde into Greece. 
| 8 Apis. 20. Codrus the laſt 2 
6. Miuos. | of Athens. 
7. Criaſus. | 21. Acaſtus, the Archon. 
8. Cecrops, 22, Ther/ippas. 
9. Deucalion. 23. Therjites. 
10. Amphion. 24. Carants. 
05, Cones. 25. Corebus, or the Re- 
12. Pandion J. e.ſtabliſhment of 1 Q- 


13. Pelops, from Phrygia. Iympiads. 


The Second Table. 


1. Inacbus, the firſt King Ocean, that is come by 
of Argos, the Son of the Sea. 
| | 2. Pho- 


{1) Loerquer in a Work inkituled fon. 
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2. Phoroneus, the firſt the Daughter of Texcer. 
King of Peloponneſus, 19. Tros, the Son of E- 
. Lycaon I. ' richthouins, and Callir- 


2 I. the Son of 
* I. and Niebe the 
Daughter of Pboroneus. 

8. Lycaon II. the Son of 
Pelaſgus and Dejanira 


the Daughter of Zy- 


caon I. | 
6. Oinotrus the Son of 
Lycaon II. 


7. Pelaſgus II. the Son of 


one of the Children of 
Lycaon II. 

8. "Links the Daughter 
of Pelaſgus II. 

9. Pelaſgus III. Achaius 
and Phtius, Sons of La- 


riſa. 


10. Phraſtor, the Son of 


Pelaſgus III. and of Me- 
nippe tlie Daughter of 
Peneus. 

11. Amintor the Son of 
Phraftor. 

12. Teutamides, the Son of 
Amintor. 


13. Nanus, the Sonof Teu- 


tamides. 
14. Deucalion, the Son of 


Prometbeus and Ciymene. 


15. Hellen, the Son of 

Deucalion. 

16. Amphiftion, the Son 
of Hellen. 

17. Dardanus, the Son of 


Electra the Daughter of 


Atlas. 


- 8. Erichtbonius, the Son 


of Dardanus and Bateia 


hoe, the Daughter of- 
Scamander. 

20. Aſaracus, the Son of 
Tros, and Acalis the 
Daughter of Amned?s. 

21. Capys, the Son of Aſſa- 
racus, and of Chytodora, 
Daughter of Laomedon. 

22. Anchiſes, the Son of 
Capys and Nais. 

22. Eneas, the Son of 
Anchiſes and Venus. 

24. Aſcanius, the Son of 
Eneas and Creuſa, Pri- 
am's Daughter. 

25. Sybvins Poſthumus, the 
Sonof neas and Lavi- 
nia, Latinus's Daughter. 

26. Afneas II. the Son of 
Poſthumus. 

27. Latinus II. 

28. Alba. 

29. Capetus. 

30. Capys II. 

31. Capetus II. 

2. Tyberinus, ſlain near 
the Hber, ſo called after 
his Name. 

33. Agrippa. 

44. Alladius, a Tyrant, 
who was Thunderſtruck. 

. Aventinus,from whom 

7 Mount Aventine was 
named, 

35. Procas. 

Amulius, who uſu d 

"a Kingdom unn 
Brother Numitor. © 


1 38. Numitor, 
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38. Numitor, re-inſtated Numitor, Mother of Ro- 
by his Grandſon Ro: mulus. | 
mulus. 40. Romulus, the Founder 


3 9. Dia, the Daughter of of Rome. 


This Table goes farther than the former, ſince it in- 
cludes the Liſt of the Latin Kings, and extends from [na- 
chus to Romulus, who founded Rome in the Year 7 53 be- 
fore Chriſt, and comprehends the whole fabulous Age 
in its greateſt Extent ; and as I alſo carry my En- 
quiries through the Succeſſors of Ancas down to the 
2 Epocha of the Foundation of Rome, this Table 
may be of good Uſe to thoſe who would retain the 
Events I am to ſpeak of. Only we muſt obſerve that 
all the Generations are not direct, but ſome of them 
collateral( a); and that in this Table the Epochas are at 
thirty Years Diſtance from one another; which how- 
ever will not hinder me from examining the Chrono- 
logy ſtill more exactly as I go along. 

J was willing to ſet down theſe two Tables for the 
Sake of thoſe who don't ſeek after great Preciſion in 
theſe Matters. For my own Part, in the Details 
which I ſhall ſometimes be obliged to make, I ſhall 
follow the Method of Herodotus, who reckons three 
Generations to a hundred Years, 

But in order to reconcile the Chronology of profana 
Hiſtory to Scripture, *tis fit we likewiſe ſubjoin hers 
* principal Epochas thereof. 

The firſt Epocha, Adam. It reaches dawn to the 

Deluge in the Year of the World 1656. 

The ſecond, Noah, or the Deluge: Containing the 
Space of 426 Years, that is to Abraban, 

The third 1s Abrahawm, 1917 Years before Chrift, 
and comprehends 430 Years to Maſes. 5 

The . is Moſes, including the Space of 480 
Years, to Solomon, or the Year before Chriſt 1483. 

The fifth 1s Solomon, or the Ruilding of the Temple 
of Feruſalem, containing 576 Years to the Babylonifh 


Captivity. Ty the Year before Chriſt 1912, 
The 


J {a} See the Difſertation of M. Boivia the Elder. Mon. ge 74. 


cad. des Bell. Lett. Tom, I. p. 29 
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The ſixth is the Return of the Jews, in the Year 
before Chriſt 532, and reaches down to the Chriſtian 


Ara. 


„ 
The Duration of the Heroic Ave. 


OTH Antients and Moderns are equally agreed, 
that the Heroic or Fabulous Age reaches down 


| From Og yges to the Re- eſtabliſnment of the Olympiads, 


when the Hiſtorical Age begins; but they are not ſo 
unanimous as to the Duration of this Period. Two 
Writers of the laſt Age, Conringius, and the celebrated 
Newton, have contracted it a great deal, and brought it 
nearer to the Vulgar Ara than it had been before by 
about 500 Years. Almoſt all other Authors aſſigned 


to it a much longer Duration, and made it conſiſt of 


1600 Years, reckoning 400 Years from Ogyges to [na- 
chus, 400 from Inachus to Cecrops, nearly the ſame 
Space of Time from Cecrops to the taking of Troy, and 
ſomewhat more from that Epocha to the Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Olympiads. The Marbles of Paros, the 


moſt authentic Monument of antient Chronology, 


ſerve indeed for a Guide from the Olympiads tracing 


back to Cecrops, with whom the Authors of this Chro- 


nicle begin their Epochas; but as they go no higher, 
the Chronology from the Arrival of that Prince in 
Greece to Inachus, has always been perplexed and in- 
tricate. The late M. Boivin the elder, has given ſome 
Light to it, by reſtoring a Paſſage of Cenſorinus, as 

may be ſeen in his Diſſertation printed in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres (1). After the 
following Manner, according to that Academic, an 
Interval "of 400 Years between Cecrops and Inachus 
may be ſettled ; S. Juſtin, Tatian, and in general, all 
the Fathers of the Church before Euſebius, made Ina. 
cus Contemporary with Moſes. Now Porphyry, as 
Euſebius underſtands him, ſuppoſed that Moſes lived 


in the Time of Semiramis, whom the ſame Euſebins 
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makes to have reigned 800 Years before the Trojan 
War: Inachus, Contemporary with Moſes, lived 


therefore 800 Years before that Epocha, and conſe- 
quently 400 Years before Cecrops, who, according to 
Cenſorinus, the Chronicle of Paros, and all the Chro- 
nologiſts, reigned 400 Years before the taking of that 
City. As to the 400 Years from Inachus to Ogyges, 
they are clearly made out from Cenforinus, Here then 
is the Duration of the Heroic Age determined to 1600 
Years. But how can fo great Antiquity be aſſigned 
to Ogyges ? The taking of Troy, which is the beſt 
eſtabliſhed Epocha of all the fabulous Times, falls, ac- 
cording to the beſt Chronologiſts, in the Year 1183 
or 1184 before the Chriſtian Æra; if Ogyges was in 
the World 1200 Years before that Epocha, he muſt 
then have lived 2383 Years before Chriſt; and con- 
quently, in the Syſtem of Chronology abridged, al- 
moſt in the very Time of Noah's Deluge; which is 
not tenible, unleſs we make him to have been the ſame 
with that Patriarch, and the Deluge, which happened 
inder his Reign to have been the ſame with that men- 
tioned in Scripture. 

In the firft Place then, I cut off from the Duration 
of the Age now in queſtion, thoſe 400 Years that 
make Ogyges to have lived even in the Time of nachas, 
or of Phoroneas his Son. 

Again, tis impoſſible to allow of a Space of 40 
Years between Cecrops and the Trojan War, in which 
Mnacfthens the eleventh King of Athens aſſiſted, who 
had even begun to reign but a few Years before. Now 
ten Reigns, and the Beginning of an eleventh, are far 
from containing ſo long a Space of Time, according 


to the ordinary Courſe of Nature. Reigns are even 


ſhorter than Generations. Thus there remain about 
1200 Years for the fabulous Age; but as I find Fables 
end almoſt with the Return of the Heraclidæ into the 
Pelopoimeſys, that is, fourſcore Years after the taking 
of Trey, and more than 300 Years before the Re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Ohympiads, I carry my Reſearches no 
farther than this Return. For though there are ſome 

| | Ficti ons 
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Fictions to be met vith in the reſt of this Period, they 
rather ſtand by themſelyes, and are not interwove 


with the Lives of the great Men who lived then; and 
the Explanation of them I reſerve for the laſt Part of 

In fine, the Number of Generations which the An- 
tients have tranſmitted down to us, has obliged me to 
reduce to a ſhorter Duration, the Events of the Age 
that preceded the Deſtruction of Troy, I mean the 


Fight of the Centaurs, the Conqueſt of the Argonauts, 
the Hunting of Calydon, the War which followed it, 


and the two Wars of Troy. For how can thoſe Events 
be removed to ſo great a Diſtance from one another, as 
they are by moſt Chronologiſts, and particularly by 
the Commentators on the Parian Marbles, however 
knowing in other Reſpects, ſince it was moſtly the 
ſame Perſons or their Sons, and but few of their 
Grandſons who were the Actors therein? What other 
Method have we of calculating thoſe remote Ages, 


but by the Number of Reigns and Generations, after 


the Example of the Antients themſelves. It may per- 
haps be ſaid, that the whole Number of Generations 
has not been tranſmitted down to us, and that ſeveral 
of them are wanting in Apo/lodorus, Diodorus, and other 
Antients ; but as this is but mere Conjecture, 'I may 
be allowed to uſe the Manner of Computation follow- 
ed by the Antients, till it be demonſtrated, by any 
poſſible Means whatever, that ſome Reigns or Gene- 
rations have actually been omitted. 


CHAP, III. 
| The State of antient Greece. 


HE Country which 1s known at this Day under 
| the Name of Greece, had not always the ſame 
Extent as when it fell into the Hands of the Romans, 
and jt very often changed its State : I leave other 

Things to be diſcuſſed by Geographers, being to con- 
ſider in this Mythology only the State it wasin during 
the Heroic Age. We are alſo to obſerve, * it 

| | often 
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often changed its Name. The Hebrew Text of the 
Bible ſeems not to aſſign any Name ta it; only Men: 
tion is there made of Javan. Iſaiah ſays, according 
to the Hebrew, and towards Tubal and Javan, and in 
the remote Iſles : The Vulgate has, in ITtaliam & Græ- 
ciam, ad Inſulas longe. In like Manner, it renders 
avan by Greece, in Ezekiel, Daniel and Zechariah : 
he Hebrew throughout has Javan; but the Septua- 
gint tranſlates it by Hellas, which, as we ſhall ſee in 
its own Place, was one of the Names of Greece, or by 


 Hellenes, one of the Names of the Greets; and our 


Vulgate has imitated them, by rendering the Word 
always Græci or Gracia, Tis remarkable that the 
Name of Javan, in Hebrew, not having any Points 
to determine the Pronunciation, is the ſame with Ion; 
and we find the firſt [ontans that are known, were in 
Greece. There is even Reaſon to believe, that they 
were its firſt Inhabitants ; tho? they were not there a- 
lone for any conſiderable Time. The Phænicians, 
who had always been great Sailors, came thither and 
ſettled Colonies among them. For the Sake of their 
Commerce they taught the natural Greeks Navigation, 
Commerce, and eſpecially Writing, the Invention 
whereof is aſcribed to them. The Egyptians were not 
the laſt who helped to people that Country, They a- 
gain communicated to them a Taſte of Arts and Sci- 
ences; and infecting them with their idolatry, gave 
them not only Kings, but Gods. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of the firſt Inhabitants of Greece. 


*Y a} be owned, in the firſt Place, that as nothing 

is more perplexed than the Origin of antient Na- 
tions, we are not to be ſurprized if we meet with the 
ſame Obſcurity in the antient Hiſtory of the Greeks. 


We ought not to appeal to the Authors of that Nation 
for their Antiquity ; for beſides that we have not now 


moſt of the Works of thoſe who would have been able 
to inform us herein, and thoſe now extant are mere 


Moderns 


* 
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Moderns with reſpect to the Facts which they relate; 
it is every where to be obſerved in their Books, that 
being diſpoſed in their Hiſtories to gratify the Humour 
of Greece, always fond of the Marvellous and having 
only undigeſted Memoirs of thoſe early Times, they 
have contented themſelyes with putting them into an 
agreeable Order, without being greatly concerned a- 
bout the Truth, Further, the Greeks were really ig- 


norant of the Antiquities of their own Nation, as they 


are reproached by ſeveral Authors, among others, by 
Ariſtotle, and Joſephus, who in his firſt Book againſt 
Appion, demonſtrates to them plainly, that it was ve- 
ry late before they had the Uſe of Letters, and that 
conſequently they muſt have been quite ignorant of 
antient Hiſtory : And what is carefully to be obſerv- 
ed, the Jewiſh Hiſtorian reproaches them thus, at the 
very Time when they had ſeveral Authors which are 
ſince loſt, and who pretended to be well acquainted 
with Antiquity, ſuch as Varro, Caſtor, Nicolas of Da- 
mas, Julius Africanus, Trogus Pompeius, and Numbers 
of others, often quoted by the Hiſtorians now extant, 
as Authors very knowing in earlieſt Antiquity. 
Again, what undeniably proves the Ignorance of 
the Greeks as to their own Original, is, that ſo ſoon 
as they carried their Reſearches pretty far back, find- 
ing themſelves loſt in the Darkneſs of earlier Ages, 
they were forced to ſay their Anceſtors had ſprung 
from the Earth, or from the Oaks of the Foreſt of 
Dodona; and when they attempted to trace out their 
Genealogies, after having gone back to Deucalion, ſtill 


Fupiter, or ſome other God was at their Head. What 


obliged them to aſſume the Name of Autochthones, or 
the original Inhabitants of that Country, was, that they 
piqued themſelves on great Antiquity, and ſcorned to 
be thought deſcended from any People. They car- 
ried their Vanity ſo far as to be fond of having it be- 
lieved that their Anceſtors were the Founders of other 
Nations, which they had peopled by their Colonies 
whereas *tis beyond Doubt, that their Country was 0- 


riginally planted by Foreigners, who came and ſettled 


there. 
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there. However, if we will believe them, the Per- 
fans were deſcended from Perſeus, the Lydians from 
Lyaus, the Medes from Medus, Medea's Son, the Cili- 
cians from Cilix, the Armenians from Armenus, and 
the Ionians of Afia Minor, not to mention others, from 
Jon the Son of Xutus, and Grand-Son of Deucalion. 
*Tis true, Greece ſent Colonies into fa and 1taly (a), 
but thoſe Tranſmigrations happened very late, and 
when the Country was overſtocked with Inhabitants by 
the frequent Colonies that had arrived there from 
Egypt and Phenicia. 

But to trace this Matter up to its Source; firſt, cis 
not to be doubted that all the Countries of the World 
were peopled by the Deſcendants of Noah, who, af- 
ter the Diviſion of his three Sons, ſettled in different 
Places. As the Bible ſays little or nothing of thoſe 
firſt Founders of Empires, and as it often calls the 
Countries where the firſt Men who lived after the De- 
| luge fixed their Reſidence by Names which have long 
1 ſince been extinct, *tis very difficult to clear up this 
| Subject 3 inſomuch that whatever Pains the Interpre- 
ters of Scripture have taken, we may affirm that the 
tenth Chapter of Genęſis, containing the Hiſtory of 
tae firſt Settlement of Nations by Noah's Poſterity, 
will always be a ſtumbling Block to the Learned. Jo- 
ſepbus ſays little more upon this Head than Meſes; and 
as to the oriental Hiſtorians, beſides that we have now -r 
but ſome Fragments of the more antient ones, thoſe 
that remain are generally ſtuffed with Fables. 

What we know with Certainty is, that Favan the 
Son of Japbhet, known to the Greeks under the Name 
of Japetus, had the Welt for his Diviſion. This is 
what Moſes ſays of him; Filii Faphet Gomer & Ma- 
geg & Javan, &c. Filii autem Japan, Eliſa, & Tar- 
fes, & Cethim, & Dodanim. Ab iis diviſe ſunt Inſulæ 
Gentium, in regionibus ſuis (1). Him therefore we 
are to look upon as the Father of the Ionians and other 

Greeks. 


: Gt ) See 1 and the other H: ſtorians who peak of cheſe 


Colonies. 
(1) Genre, c lo. 
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Greeks. Few Authors now-a-days call this Truth in 
queſtion, which has been ſo fully proved by the learn- 
ed Bochart (1), and Father Mirter (2), that we may 
now build upon it as a Certainty. The Text of Fo/e- 


phus ſays alſo the ſame Thing in ſo many Words. 


From Javan, ſays that Author, came the Joniaus and 
all the Greeks (3). That antient Patriarch therefore 
led his Colony into the Weſt, and we cannot but place 
the Era of that Tranſmigration after the Diſperſion 
that inſued upon the Confuſion of Babel. *Tis no ea- 
ſy Matter indeed to determine preciſely in what Coun- 
try of the Weſt Javan fixed his Reſidence. Loerquer, 
in a Book compoſed upon this Subject, intituled Jon, 
contends that he did not croſs the Sea, but ſettled in 
Afia Minor, whence his Deſcendants went into Greece, 
probably by the Thracian Boſphorus, as the Place where 
the Sea is narroweſt. This Author adds, that the 1. 
nians, ſo well known upon the A/atic Coaſts of the 
Egean Sea, are not deſcended from Jon the Son of 
Xutus, and Grandſon of Deucalion, but from Javan, 


from whom they were denominated Jaonians, as well 


as the Greeks of Europe, Teoves, as it is in Homer (4), 
and by ſoftening the Pronunciation, Jonians. Tis true, 
in the Time of Herodotus, the Name of Tonians was 
reſtricted to the Afatic Greeks alone, inſomuch that 
the Athenians and their Neighbours would not go 
under that Name. It cannot however be denied, 
after the Teſtimony of Homer, Sirabo, and Heſychius, 
that antiently it was common to all the People of 


Greece. 


*Tis therefore in that Country we mult look for the 
Settlement of Favan. Eliſba led his Poſterity into E- 
lis; Dodanim ſettled in the Neighbourhood of the Fo- 
reſt of Dodona; Cethim paſſed into Macedonia : For 
I reckon Bochart is miſtaken in making that Patriarch 
to have ſettled in [taly, Tharſes fixed his Reſidence in 
Cilicia, where he founded the City of Tarſus. Thiras 


| Choſe to reſide in Thrace, as Joſephus, and after him 


St. Jerom, 


_ (1) See his Phaleg. (z) In his Tower of Babel. (3) Ant. I. r. 
(4) Iliad. l. 123. a 
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St. Ferom, and almoſt all the Interpreters, are agreed. 
Theſe, without Doubt, are the firſt Inhabitants of 
Greece; here we find the Japetus fo famed in the Hi- 
ſtorians and Poets, who had but a very confuſed Know- 
ledge of this firſt Tranſmigration. 

The Pelaſgi were, according to them, the original 
Inhabitants of Greece, and it cannot indeed be denied 
that they poſſeſſed it from the earlieſt Ages. Herodo- 
tus (1), as has been already remarked in the Begin- 
ning of the ſecond Volume, makes them to have come 
from the Iſland of. Samothrace, whence they ſer out 
and ſettled at firſt in Attica; and this perhaps is the beſt 
ve have to fay upon the Subject. However, as ſeve- 
ral other Authors have made Mention of thoſe Pelaſz:, 
I ought to quote their Teſtimonies. They tell us 
therefore, that thoſe People, who often moved their 
Habitation, were denominated Pelaſgi, becauſe they 
were an unſettled wandering People. Accordingly we 
find of them every where, in the Iſle of Samothrace, 
in ſeveral Parts of Greece, in Afa Minor, and laſtly in 
Italy. They went at firſt from Athens towards Dodona, 
as we are told by Herodotus in the Place I have quoted 
(2). They poſſeſſed themſelves of Arcadia, and He- 
monia ſince called Theſſaly. Firſt the Curetes and the 
Leleges, and then Deucalion, having driven them out 
thence, they ſpread themſelves through £Z#/t:otis, 
Phocis, Beotia, and Zubæa. Some of them paſſed 
over into Af, others into Italy; as to which you may 
conſult Strabo and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſeus. 

The Hiſtorians who are later than Herodotus, whoſe 
Information doubtleſs is not fo good as his, differ from 
him as to the Original of the Pelaſgi, in making them 
to have come from a foreign Country : They, on the 
contrary,take them to have been Autochthones(3) ; which 
was the Deſignation given to the Natives of the Coun- 
try, or rather to all whoſe Original was unknown, 
But the Variety which 1s to be found among other Au- 
thors as to the Original of this People, is an — 
4 | of 


"28 . e t. (2) See what has been ſaid of this in the 
Beginning of the ſecond Volume, (3) Heſiod. ; 
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for our adhering to the Hiſtorian 'now named. For 
why, if we take Apollodorus's Authority, we muſt lay, 
the Pelaſgi derived their Name from one Pelaſgus of 
great Antiquity. - Servius is of the fame Opinion with 
Apollodorus (1) Pelaſgi, lays he, a Pelaſpo terre filio, 
qui in Arcadia eft genitus, ut ait Heſioaus. Eſchiles ſays 
only, that Pelaſgus was an antient Inhabitant of 5 
Country, to whom he gives not the Name of Autochthon, 
but that of Tlzau/79v, The antient Scholiaſt on Apol- 
lodorus Rhodius, a Man well ſkilled in the Antiquities of 
Greece, makes Pelaſgus to have been the Son of Inacbus; 
and this is he who, according to Hed, was the Fa- 
ther of Lycaon, King of Arcadia. Euftathins, after 
Hellznicus, names a third Pelaſgus, the Son of Phoro- 
neus, and conſequently the Grandſon of Inachus. There 


is a fourth, the Son of Jupiter and Niobe, the firſt Mi- 


ſtreſs of chat God, as we learn from Acuſilaue, whoſe 
Teſtimony 1s quoted by Tzetzes (2). Heſichius (3) 
mentions a fifth, the Son of Arcas, and Grandſon of 
Lycaon, We read of another, who was the Son of 
Aſopus and Merope (4). Laſtly, Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſeus names a Seventh, whom he makes the Son of 


Neptune. 
According to Pauſanias (5), Pelaſgus was the Grit 


Man who appeared in the Country, a Man extraordi- 


narily endued by Heaven, who ſurpaſſed others in 
Make and Strength, in a goodly Aſpect, and in all 
other Qualifications both of Body and Mind ; which 
comes much to the ſame Idea given of him by the Poet 
Aus. 

Pelaſgus then having begun to reign, taught the Ar- 
cadians to build themſelves Cottages to ſhelter them 
from the Rain, from Cold and Heat, in a Word from 
the Injuries of the Weather. He taught them alſo to 


cloath themſelves with Boar's Skins, as is ſtill the Man- 


ner of the Peaſants of Phocis and ZEubea. Till then 


they had lived upon the Leaves of Trees, upon Herbs 


and Roots; whereof ſame, inſtead of being good for 
Vol. IIL. . Food, 


() On the ſecond Eneid. (2) Upon Lycoph. v. 177. (3) Is 
Ie NM (4) Pindar. Oiym. (5} In Arcad. 
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Food were of a pernicious Nature. He recommend- 
ed to them the Uſe of Accorns, or rather of a Kind 
of. Fruit which grows upon the Beech-tree 3 and 
this Food became ſo common, that long after Pelaſgus, 
the Lacedemonians coming to conſult the Prieſteſs Apol- 
lo, about the War which they were going to make 
upon the Arcadians, were anſwered, that a People who 
lived only upon Accorns, were errible in War and 
not eaſily conquered. 

We are told that Pelaſgus gave his Mawes to that 
Country, and that it was denominated Pelaſgia. His 
Son Lycaon, in ſome reſpects, was more wiſe and pru- 
dent; for he built the City Jycaſura upon Mount Ly- 
ceus, eſtabliſhed the Worſhip of Jupiter under the 
Name of Lycean, and inſtituted in his Honour Games. 
that were called Lycaia. 

Scarcely had three Generations del from Pelaſ 
gus, ſays Pauſanias, when the Country was already 
well ſtocked with Men and Cities. Ny#:mus, the el- 
deſt of Lycaon's Sons, had ſucceeded his Father; his 
other Sons having ſeparated from one another, built 
Cities, ſome in one Place, ſome in another. Pallan- 
tum was built by Pallas, Oreſthafium by Oreſtheus, Phi- 
galia by Phigalus, The Poet of Himera, Stheſichorus, 
makes Mention of Pallantium in his Geryon Jupiter. 
As for Oreſtbaſium, it was afterwards called Oreſtea, 
from Oręſtes the Son of Agamenmon. Pbigalia in like 
Manner was named Phialia, from Phialus the Son of 
Bucolion. The other Sons of Tycaon were Trapegeus, 
Deceartes, Mucareus, - Heliſſon, Acacus, and Tochnus. 
This laſt built the City Tochnia, and Acacus was the 
Founder of Acacgum. Orchomenus built Methydrion, 
and was the Father of the Orchomenians, a People ſo 
rich in Cattle that Homer diſtinguiſhes them by that 
Epithet. Hypſus laid the Foundations of Melenæa, 


© Hiypfus, and Thyrſæa, which ſtill ſubſiſts. If we may 


believe the Arcadians, Myrea a City of Argos had for 
its Founder Thyreas, who alſo gave his Name ta the 
Gulf upon which it ſtands, Mantinæa, Teges, and 


Menalus, thoſe Citi once {o famous in 1 Arcadia, = 
* 
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their Original to Menalus, Tei eas, and Mantineus, w 0 
were - likewiſe Sons of Lycamm. Cromes was built y 
Cremus, Charifia by Churiſus. The Tricolons come 
from Yricolonus ; the Peretheans from Perethus ; the 
Azeans from Azeates ; the Lyceates from Lyrens ; the 
Sumatians from Sumateus; laſtly, Hereus and Aliphorus 
built the Cities which bear their Names: As for Oe 
nothrus, the youngeſt of Lycaon's Sons, he planted 4 
Colony in Italy. 

NyeTimus being dead; Arcas the Son of Caliſto Ly- 
caon's only Daughter, the ſame who was beloved by 
Jupiter, and transformed firſt into a Bear, then inta 
2 Conſtellation, took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. 
Having been inſtructed by Tiplolt nus, he taught his 
Subjects to ſow Corn, to make Bread, and 0 ſpin 
Wocl for Stuffs and Cloaths, which laſt he learned from 
Ariſtæus. Arcas had by his Wife Erato three Sons, 
Aan, Aphidas, and Elatus, among whom he divided 
his Dominions. But Elatiꝭ left Arcadia, paſted into 
the Country which at this Day is called Phoczs, and 
there built the City Elatæa. This Prince had five 


Sons, Epytus, Peræus, Cyllen, T/chis, and Siymphalus. 


Upon Occaſion of Azan's Death, funeral Games were 
celebrated for the firſt Time; it is at leaſt certain, that 
Horſe-Races were there; but what were the other Sort 
of Games, ſays Panſenias, I know ‚ not. 

Clitor fixed his Reſidence at Lycoſura; he was one of 
the moſt. powerful Kings of his Time, and he built a 
City: called after the Name of its Founder. Alus took 
Poſſeſſion of the Lands that had fallen to his Lot. As 


for the Sons of Elatus, Cyllen gave his Name to Mount 


Cyllene, and Stymphalus gave bis not only to a F oun- 
tain of that Country, but alſo to a City 3 he built 
hard 8 

The Kingdom of Salis devolved upon Epytus; 
the Nephew of Clitor, who died without Iſſue; and 
he himſelf was killed by the Bite of a Serpent. AMeus 
ſucceeded him, and built the Temple of Minerva Alea 


in the City of Tegea, which was the Capital of his 


Em Pre. After the Death of Aleus, * on d= 
e. Aa 2 Fed 
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ed the Throne, His Son was Aucæus, who diſtinguiſh- 


ed himſelf in the Conqueſt of the Golden Fleece, and 
in the Hunting of Cahdon, in which he periſhed. Ly- 


curgus having loſt his Son, was ſucceeded by Echemus, 
under whoſe Conduct the Acheans gained a ſignal Vic- 
tory near the Iſthmus of Corinth. Aapenor, Son to 
Anceus, who aſcended the Throne after him, com- 
manded the Arcadian Troops at the Siege of Troy. 


After the Deſtruction of that famous City, he was 


driven by Streſs of Weather upon the Coaſts of Cy- 


' prus, where he ſettled. 


Theſe, according to Pauſanias, were the firſt Inha- 
bitants of Greece, eſpecially of Arcadia; but that Coun- 
try ſoon put on a new Face, by means of the Colo- 
nies that arrived there from Egypt and Phenicia, 


CHAP. V. 


The Hiſtory of the firſt Kingdoms founded in Greece, 
by the Colontes that arrived there. 


S the large and beautiful Country of Greece had 
not been ſufficiently peopled by Javan's Poſte- 
rity, and by the antient Pelaſpz, ſeveral Colonies came 
thither at different Times, eſpecially from Egypt and 
Phenicia, which Countries being nearer to thoſe where 

the firſt Deſcendants of Noab ſettled, were alſo more 

pulous. The firſt and at the ſame Time the moſt 
neceſſary Arts of Life, which Noah had either pre- 


ſerved or invented, and which are always to be found 


in Countries where was the firſt Settlement of Mankind 
after the Deluge, were loſt in Proportion as Men re- 
moved to a greater Diſtance; and thus they who knew 
them had to teach them anew ta thoſe among whom 
they ſettled. Accordingly they gradually revived in 
the Weſt with the Arrival of the Colonies ; who to- 
gether with Arts and Sciences introduced thither their 
Cuſtoms, Laws, and Religion. Idolatry reigned at 
that Time in Greece, but it was ſo very groſs, that the 
very Names of the Gods whom they worſhipped were 

| unknown, 
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unknown (1). Thus the firſt Inhabitants of Greece, 
made no Scruple to adopt the Divinities of the Ori- 
entals, to whom they were indebted for their Politeneſs, 
and the civilized Life which they led afterwards. 
Among thoſe Leaders of Colonies, the moſt noted 
are Inachus, Cecrops, Deucalion, Cadmus, Danaus, Pe- 
lops, and ſome others: Of theſe ſeveral Colonies were 
formed the Kingdoms of Sicyon, Argos, Athens, Thebes, 
and the reſt. The Hiſtory of theſe ſeveral States, 
and the Explanation of the Fables that are intermingled 
with it, ſhall be the Subject of ſo many ſeparate Articles, 


A 
The Kingdom of Argos founded by Inachus. 


The Beginnings of the Kingdom of Argos are ſome- 
what confuſed. Trachus, who came from Phenicia, ar- 


rived in Greece about the Year 1880 before Chr:ft, 


where he founded that Kingdom, and ſettled in the 
Country, ſince called the Peloponneſus. This Epocha 


tallies to the Syſtem of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, who 


had himſelf followed that of Eratoſthenes. This Au- 
thor reckoned twenty-two Generations between that 
Leader of the Colony and the Deſtruction 'of Troy. 
Of thoſe twenty-two Generations there were twelve to 
Nanus, contemporary with Cecrops, which make juſt 
the four hundred Years they reckoned between theſe 
two Princes. Moſes was contemporary with Inachus, 
and not with Cecrops, as Euſebius would have it, hav- 
ing for that Effect abridged the Times, and departed 
from Africanus, Joſephus, Philo, and Polyhiſtor, Pto- 
lemy of Mendes, and many other Authors, as Father 
Pezron has fully proved in his Book of The Antiquity 
of Time reſtored (2); and this is a Truth controverted 


by few of the Learned at this Day. I refer to the 


Author now quoted for the Arguments in Support of 
this Opinion, though to ſpeak the Truth, I don't be- 
lieve that Period to be ſo long; but there is no Dan- 
ger in following the Opinion of the two Antients now: 


| Aag The 
(1) See the Beginning of the ſecond Volume. (z) Ch. 8 and 9. 
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The Learned are not much ſatisfied with the Re- 
ſearches of the Greeks, who not knowing whence that 
antient Prince came, gave out that he was the Son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, the common Genealogy of thoſe 
who came by Sea; and ſeveral Moderns have puzzled 
themſelves to unfold. the Original of that antient 
King. Some will have him to have come from Egypt; 
others make him the ſame with the famous Anal, or 


rather one of his Poſterity. But M. le Clerc, after 


Bochart (x), maintains, with more Reaſon, that Ina- 
chus is not a proper Name, but an Appellative. The 


antient Phenicians were called Ben- Aua; thus the 


Son of Anak was a Name, given to thoſe who came 
from that Cauntry and ſettled elſewhere ; and of that 
Name was formed Inat or Inachus, the Appellation 
given to the Leader of the Colony. For the ſame 


Reaſon did the Greets give the Name of Amaces to their 


antieat Divinities, of whom they had the Knowledge 
and Worſhip from Phenicia, and with a ſmall Varia- 
tion to their antient Kings. Farther, it was given 
out afterwards, that this Inachus was the God of a 
iver, only becauſe he communicated his Name — 
the River Ampbiloc bus, for which he made a Channel | 
be dug; and after his Death, they fabled, according 
to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, that he was ; became 
e 'tutelar Divinity of that River. _ 
* The Kingdom of Argos, founded by Inachus, enjoy- 
ed a long Succeſſion of Kings: The nine firſt were 
alley. ' Inachides, namely Inachus, Phoroneus, Apis, Ar- 
4 Chryaſes, Phorhas, Triopas, Stelenus and Gelanor; 
the laſt was nat long in Poſſeſnon of the Crown, which 
was taken from hiny in the Manner I ſhall lakes. af- 


ter n poks of the Kings of Sow, 


e : 
7 be ae of Sicyon, founded by Egialeus. 
There is no ſmall Uncertainty and Obſcurity in 


the antient Hiſtory of ws This City was 
in 


6) Phaeg I. 1. c. 1. 


\ 
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in the Peloponneſus, upon a Mountain in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Gulf of Corinth. Pauſanias has 
left us a Catalogue of thoſe Kings, which precedes 


| thoſe of Argos by 200 Years. Euſebius and Syncellus 


have preſerved that of Caſtor the Hiſtorian, but not 
ſo full as that of Pauſanias. Authors juſtly remark, 
that thoſe Princes are fictitious, and never had a real 
Exiſtence, and the rather, that their Reigns don't 
agree with thoſe of the Kings of Argos, whoſe Hiſto- 
ry is atteſted in a quite other Manner by the Antients ; 
This is what led Marſbam, ſo well ſkilled in the Know- 
ledge of Antiquity, to reject moſt of thoſe Princes 
(1). The chief Arguments he builds upon are the 


following. 


1. Egialeus, according to Apollodorus (2), is the Son 
of Inachus, and Brother of Phoroneus, which undoubt- 
edly is the Opinion we ought to follow. However, 
the two Liſts of thoſe antient Kings now remaining, 
place him at the Head of thoſe of Sicyon, and conſe- 
quently, make him live 200 Years before his Father. 
2. The nineteenth King of that Dynaſty, we are told, 
gave his Name to the City; but according to Pauſa- 
nias, this was Pelops, who did not live till long after 
that City had got the Name of S:cyou. 3. Polyphilus, 
the twenty-fourth of thoſe Kings, lived, if we may 
believe ſome antient Authors, at the Time of the tak- 
ing of Troy, Yet he is unknown to all the Authors 
who have given Account of the Siege of that City; 
and Homer ſays expreſly, that Adraſtus was the firſt 
King of Sicyon. 4. In the Enumeration which that 
Poet makes of the Captains who led Troops to Troy, 
no Mention is made of the Sichonians; which proves 


that City to have been then ſubject to Agamenmon. 
King of Mycenæ. 


To theſe Arguments we may add, that the Proofs 
which we bring afterwards, quite overthrow the Pre- 
tenſions of the Sicyonians. For how ſhall we reconcile 
what the Antients ſay of the Antiquity of Argos with 
theſe Pretenſions of theirs ? Pliny tells us, upon the 
AE _T Ts 


(1) Can. Chron. (2) L. z. 
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Authority of Anticlides, that Phoroneus, King of Ar- 
gos, is the moſt antient King of Greece. Clemens 
Alexandrinus ſays the ſame, upon the Teſtimony of 
Aceſilaus, and he adds that Phoroneus was even the firſt 
Man. Plato, in his Timeus, knows nothing in the 
Greek Hiſtory prior to that Prince; and Syncellus, 
from theſe Authorities, thinks that Hiſtory ought to 
begin with [nachus, the Father of Phoroneus. Theſe 
are the Arguments of Marſham, who could not even 
believe that Inachus was a Man, but a River. 

M. le Clerc, and ſome other Authors, add to theſe 
Arguments, that the Name of Egialeus, which Euſebi- 
us, after Caſtor, puts at the Head of the Kings of S:cy- 
on, appears to be fictitious. And indeed Egialeus im- 

rts one who inhabits upon the Coaſt, Lilloralis; 

or which Conjecture, Herodotus furniſhes theſe Au- 
thors with a Handle (1). The Jonians, ſays he, who 
inhabited the Peloponneſus before Ion the Son of Xutus, 
were called Pelaſeian Egialei : Whence that Hiſtorian 
would ſeem to diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Pelaſgians in 


the Peloponneſus, thoſe who dwelt upon the Sea-coaſt, 


and thoſe who inhabited the Inland Country, towards 
Mount Cyllene, where Pelaſgus, according to the Te- 

ſtimony of Aſius in Pauſanias (2), had ſettled. 15 
Notwithſtanding theſe Authorities and Arguments, 

we may ſtill adhere to the Authority of Euſebius and 
Cearenus, who have adopted the Liſt of thoſe Kings 
given by Caſtor the Hiſtorian ; for though the Word 
Egialeus ſignifies an Inhabitant of the Sea-coaſts, and 
though this were not the true Name of the firſt King 


of Sicyon, yet he might neyertheleſs be a real King, 


and one of the Sons of Inachus, who had got that 
Appellation to denote that he had left Argolis, which 
extended as far as the Sea, and eſtabliſhed a new King- 
dom near the Gulf of Corinth, in a Place at ſome Di- 
ſtance from that which he had left. However, I ſhall 
not ſet down that Canon here; for what would be the 
Ute of giving a Liſt of Kings almoſt unknown, and 
of whom we have hardly any Account in Hiſtory ? 

It 


(1) L. 7. (2) In Are. 


proper to give it a Place here. 


wo 
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It ſuffices to know, that aecording to Scaliger (1), the 


two Dynaſties of the Princes of Sicyon, that of the 
Kings, who are in all 26, and that of the Prieſts of 
Carnæan Apollo, to the Number of 17, laſted 893 
Years, or, according to M. Fourmond (2), 992 ; that 
the Kingdom of S7cyou commenced 1 351 Years before 
the firſt Olympiad, 927 Years before the Trojan War, 
about 2000 Years before the Chriſtian Era; more 
Exactneſs is not here neceſſary. I refer the Reader 
to the Author of the Critical Reflections whom I have 
already quoted. As to Pauſanias, what he ſays of 
theſe Kings being more full and inſtructive, I think 
As for the Sicyonians, ſays he (3), this is the Ac- 
“ count which they give us of their Original. Egi- 
e aleus, ſay they, a Native of their own Country, was 
ce their firſt King; under whoſe Reign, that Part of 
the Peloponneſus which is called at this Day Egiale, 
« got its preſent Denomination. In that Country, 
<« he built in the open Field the City Eg:ialea, with a 
Citadel which covered all the Ground whereon the 
* Temple of Minerva now ſtands. Egialeus was the 
« Father of Europs, of whom was born Telchzs, whoſe 
« Son was Apis, This laſt became ſo powerful, be- 
„ fore the Arrival of Pelops at Olympia, that all the 


Country comprehended in the Iſthmus, was called 


from him Apia. The Deſcendants of Apis were 
e Jalxion his Son, Egyrus the Son of Talxion, Thuri- 
e machus the Son of Egyrus, and Leucippus the Son of 
« Thurimachus, Leucippus had but ene Daughter, 
« whoſe Name was Chalcinia, who bore a Son to 
Neptune. Leucippus took Care of this Son, and up- 
„ on his Death bequeathed the Kingdom to him. 
* The Name of this Son was Peratus, and he was the 
Father of Plemnea, of whom *tis reported that when 
* ſhe could not bring up a Child, Ceres in Diſguiſe 


offered herſelf to nurſe the young Ortbapolis. Or. 
. ce thopolts 


1) Doctr. Temp. (2) Ref. Crit. T. 2. p. 267. (3) In Co- 
Tiuth. c. 5 & 6, according to the Tranſlation of the Abbe Gedouin, 
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c zbopolis.had a Daughter named Chry/orta, who had 
* by Apollo, Coronus; to him were born Corax and 
„Lamedon. 

Corax having died without Iſſue, Eoepens from 
<« Theſſaly poſſeſſed himſelf of the Kingdom, and it 


„ was under his Reign that an Army of Foreigners, | 


« entered for the firſt Time into the Country.“ 
Pauſanias relates the Cauſe of this War, which was 
kindled upon Account of Antiope; but not to inter- 
rupt the Succeſſion of theſe Kings, we ſhall reſerve 
the Hiſtory thereof for the Article of that Princeſs. 
After the Death of Corax, continues Pauſanias, 
&« T.amedon his Brother aſcended the Throne, and mar- 
&* ried Pheno the Daughter of Chtus the Athenian. 
<& Being attacked by two powerful Enemies, he in- 
vited Sicyoz from Athens, on whom he beſtowed his 
+ Daughter Zeuxippe in Marriage. Sicyon, after the 
4 Death of his Father-in-law, took Poſſeſſion of the 
” Kingdom, changed the Name both of the City and 
Country, which from that Time was denominated 
<, Sicyox. This Prince left a Daughter called Ciono- 


* phyle, who had two Sons, Polybus and Andromas. 


It was under the Reign 'of the former of theſe 


6 qwo! Princes, that Adraſtus, baniſhed Argos, fled 


< for Refuge to Sicyon, and reigned there after him. 
« But being recalled home, he left the Crown to Ja- 
& ziſcus, the Grandſon of that Clyzizs, who had given 
« his Daughter to Lamedon, as has been ſaid. He 
“ again had for his Succeſſor Phefus, who having 
gone over into Crete, was ſucceeded by Zeuxippe. 
After herHippolytus,theGrandſon of Phefus,aſcended 
the Throne. Agamemnon declared War upon him, 
< and reduced him to Terms of Submiſſion. He was 
e ſucceeded by his Son LaceFades : It was under his 
Reign that Phalces, the Son of Teminus, at the 
«© Head of a Troop. of Dorians, made himſelf Maſter 
« of the City of Sicyar, and ſhared the Kingdom 


„ with the lawful Prince. From that Time the Si- 


e. cyonians were united with the Dorians, and began 
to make a Part of the Kingdom of 4rgos.” 


. 
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This, to pe ſure, is a very circumſtantiated Hiſto» 
ry, NG Pauſanias had learned. in the Country itſelf. 
[ was. willing, however, before I cited it, to — 
the Reader to judge of it, by ſetting forth the Argu- 
ments of the. Learned, who combat its Truth, If it 
be aſked whence came this Egialeus, whoſe Original 
is not given, we may anſwer that he came from ſome 
Country of Phenicia, as Inachus, or from Egypt, as 
Danaus, of whom we ſhall bea in the W 4 Ar» 


ticle. FE 
200 ARTICLE TIE. 
The Arrival of Danaus in Greece. 
The happy Succeſs of - Cecrops's Colony, ke 
induced Danaus, who was an Egyptian as well as he, 


likewiſe to attempt a Settlement in the ſame Country. 


Being forced to quit Egypt, he fitted out a Ship 
wherein he embarked his fey Daughters, whom he 
had by ſeveral Wives, with all his Domeſtics, and 
ſome Egyptians who were willing to accompany him. 
He ſtop'd firſt in the Iſland of Rhodes, where after 
having conſecrated a Statue to Minerva, one of the 


great Divinities of Egypt, in Gratitude for his Suc- 
ceſsful Voyage, he re-embarked and arrived in Greece. 


Gelanor, who had lately aſcended the Throne of Ar- 
gos, received. the Stranger with Courteſy, which very 
ſoon became fatal to himſelf. The Beginning of Ge- 
lanor's Reign was full of Broils; of theſe Danaus 
took Advantage, and having made a conſiderable 
Party, dethroned his Bene factor, put a Period to the 
Reign of the Inachides, and became the g of thoſe 
who were called Belides. 8 

His. Brother's Sons, who were alſo fifty i in Number, 
having got Information of their Uncle, embarked to 

go in queſt of him, with a Deſign to marry their 
Ging and to make Settlements in that Part of 
Greece where Danaus reigned; but that Prince, who 
took Umbrage at every Thing, and was in continual 


Dread of being diſpoſſeſſed of the Crown which he 
had uſurped, having received them with all the Marks 
of dcn WEIR and given them! his Daughters 


in 
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in Marriage, being alarmed with the Reſponſe of an 
Oracle, which foretold that he was to be dethroned by 
one of his Sons- in- law, enjoined his Daughters to kill 
their Huſbands the firſt Night of their Marriage; and 
all of them obeyed him but Hypermneſtra, who ſaved 
her Huſband Lynceus. Danaus hearing of this Diſo- 
bedience of his Daughter, intended to puniſh her; but 


coming to himſelf at laſt, he acknowledged Lynceus 


for his Son-in-law and Heir; thus having died after a 


long Reign, Lynceus aſcended the Throne, which he 


poſſeſſed for forty Years; and had for his Succeſſors 
Aas, Pratus, and Acrifius, who left an only Daugh- 
ter named Danae, of whom was born Perfeus, who had 
the Misfortune to kill his Grandfather, as ſhall be 
fully faid in the Hiſtory of this Heroe; for here 
we do but tranſiently touch upon the principal Æra. 
Perſeus being guilty of this involuntary Murder, was 
forced to fly his Country, and to exchange his Domi- 
nions for thoſe of Megapenthes his Coulin, King of 
Tyrintbhia. 

Thus the Kingdom of Argos loſt the greateſt Part 
of its Glory, and the reſt of her Kings are little known 


until Et beocles, the laſt of that Race, who died at the 


Siege of Troy. We find however one Bias, King of 
Argos, who by his Death left the Crown to his Son Ta- 
aus, from whom it devolved upon Adraſtus, who, ac- 
cording to Pauſanias, being dethroned, retired to Sig. 
en, and became the firſt King thereof, as we read in 
Flemer ; for this Poet ſeems to have known nothing a- 
bout thoſe fabulous Kings, as Egialeus, and others 
whom we find in the Liſt of Kings of that City. 


Perſeus, grown ſick of his Reſidence at Tyrinthia, 


removed to Mycenæ, and had alſo ſeveral Succeſſors, 
who are as little known as thoſe of the Kingdom of 
Argos, down to Euriſtbeus the Rival of Hercules, and 
the laſt King of that Line, who died without Iflue in 
the War which he had with the Heraclida. When 
that Prince ſet out from Meenæ for that Expedition, 
he left the Adminiſtration of his Kingdom to Areus 
the Son of Pelops, who became Maſter thereof _— 

5 i Im. 
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him. He was ſucceeded by Agamemnon, who was 
ſlain upon his Return from Trey, as ſhall be faid after; 
wards (a). 7 20.1 a | | 
' Oreſtes next aſcended the Throne, and put a Period 
to the Kingdom of Mycene. We have an Account 
however of ſome of Oreſtes's Succeſſors; but their 
Hiſtory is ſo uncertain, and their Reigns ſo ſhort (5), 
that they have hardly a Place given them among the 
Kings of the Peloponneſus. The Heraclidæ, fourſcore 
Years after the Deſtruction of Troy, re-entred into that 
Part of Greece, where they quite changed the Face 
of Things, and held it in their Poſſeſſion for a con- 
ſiderable Time. | | 

We may add, that to Alceus the Son of Perſeus 
were born Amphitryo and his Siſter Anaxo, who by her 
Huſband Electrion had Alcmena, who married her Un- 
cle Amphitryo, the Father of Hercules. Of Maſtor, the 


other Son of Perſeus, and Siſſidea his Wife, was born 


Hypothoos the Father of Taphins, who dwelt in a City 
of Cephalonia, which he called Taphos after his own 
Name. After his Death Electrion invaded his Part of 
the Kingdom of Mycene, and his Sons coming to re- 
ſume their Right, there inſued a Scuffle upon that Oc- 
caſion, wherein they ſlew the Sons of Ele&rion, who 
gave Alcmena to Amphitryo, on condition that he would 
revenge their Death; but he having had the Misfortune 
to kill Electrion himſelf, was baniſhed Mycene by Sthe- 
nelus, and retired to Thebes, There Hercules was born, 
who by this Means became a Subject of Euriſtheus the 
Son of Sthenelus, whoſe Kingdom belonged to him, 
the Race of Perſeus being extinct by the Death of that 
Prince. 7 
Tt will not be foreign to the Purpoſe, before I cloſe 
this Article, to explain a Fable which we have in Pau- 


ſanias with relation to Inachus (1). The Greeks gave 
. << our; 


{a) Several of the Antients put Pliſibenes between Atreus and 
Aamemnon, and even make the Latter to have been his Son. 

(6) And indeed if Oreſtes reigned 70 Years, as we are told, 
there would remain but 10 for his Succeſſors, for the Year of the 
Entrance of the Heraclidæ into Pelaponneſus is fixed. 

(1) In Corinth. ; 
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c out; fays that Author, that Inachas, / the King of 
* the Country, derived his Name from a River which 
ic he conſecrated to Juno. This River had a Son nam- 
& ed Phoroneus, who, with three other Rivers, Cephi- 
« fius, Afterion, and Inachus, his own Father, was Ar- 


< biter in the Controverſy between Neptune and Fins, 


< to determine which of the two had a Claim of 
< Right to that Country, The Plea was decided in 
< Favour of Juno. This Neptune highly reſented, and 


4 in Revenge drained all thoſe Rivers, by which Means 


< neither the River Inachus, nor the other t WO could 
<< yield any Water, except in the Scaſon when there is 
<< great Plenty of Rain.” This Fiction, making Al- 
lowance for the Marvellous, imports, 1. That Inachus 
got the better of the Inhabitants of Cepbeſus and Afte- 
rion, in confecrating to Juno the Ground which was 
watered by thoſe Rivers, which was before ſacred to 
Neptune; for thus we are to underſtand all thoſe 
Controverſies of the Gods which Panſanias ſpeaks of 


(1). 2. That the pretended Revenge of Neptune had 


no other Foundation but that thoſe Rivers happen 
in Reality to be only ſmall Brooks, that are dry almoſt 
the whole Year. 

As whatever relates to Genealogies is uſually bibo 


to help the Memory of Readers, I here ſubjoin a 


Table compiled by the learned and cxact Father Briet, 
and inferted in his Parallels (2), which will ſhew at one 
Glance of the Eye the whole Poſterity of Inachus and 
Danaus. 


(r) See the Article of Minerva, Vol. II. B 1. (2) Tom. I. 
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While Phoroneus, the Succeſſor of Inachus, was in Poſs 
ſeſſion of the Throne of Argos, Ogyges governed A. 
tica, and a Part of Beotia. Under his Reign happened 
the Inundation known ſince by the Name of Ogyges's 


Deluge. 
| ARTICLE IV. 
— The Deluge of Ogyges. 
Nothing in the Antiquities of Greece is more obſcure 
than the Hiſtory of Og yges, and of the Deluge which hap- 


pened in his Time. Here are three Queſtions not in 


our Power ſufficiently to anſwer : Whether this Prince 
was a Native of Greece or a Foreigner; at what Time 
he lived; and what Deluge it is that happened under 
his Reign. The Greek Hiſtorians tell us, that Og yges 


reigned in A/tica and Beotia, while Phoroneus, the Son 


of Jnachus, governed Argolis, and that it was in his 
Time the Deluge happened which goes under his 


Name, whereof Cenſorinus fixes the Date about the Year 


1200 before the Trojan War: But they quote no Au- 
thority in Proof of theſe Facts. The Parian Marbles 


ſay nothing of it, and that famous Chronicle begins 


only with the Arrival of Cecrops in Greece. There is 
as little Certainty in what the Antients ſay of the De- 
luge that happened under his Reign. Sirabo alledges, 
it was owing to the overflowing of the River Colpias; 
as if the Waters of that River could have ſwelled ſo 
high as to deluge Beotza and Attica. We may ſay with 
more Probability, that as Beotia is a Country environ- 
ed with Mountains, the Middle thereof being a Val- 
ley, there was formed in this Valley a Lake, which 
had na Outlet but by Canals under Ground provided 
there by Nature, through which the Waters diſcharged 
themſelves acroſs Mount Pous; and that theſe Canals 
having been choaked up by the falling down of the 
neighbouring Lands, the Waters which came thither 
irom the adjacent Mountains, and which perhaps were 
encreaſed by great Falls of Rain, or by the melting of 
the Snows, which conſiderably ſwelled the River Col- 
pros, flowed back upon the neighbouring Fields and 
laid them under Water. This 
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This I take to have been the moſt probable Cauſe 


of that Deluge; and the curious Maler, who in his 
Travels through Greece had occaſion to examine that 
Lake and its Outlets, agrees that it could not poſſibly 
have happened any other Way. _ 
S. Auguſtine, who in his Book de Civ. Dei has pre- 
ſerved to us valuable Fragments upon the Greek Anti- 
quities, ſays, the Deluge of Ogyges happened, as has 
been ſaid, under the Reign of Phoroneus the ſecond 
King of Argos; and he adds, that this was the Opini- 
on of Euſebius and S. Ferome. . Oroſus places this De- 
luge 1040 Years before the Foundation of Rome, near 
2000 Years before the Chriſtian Ara; but Scaliger 
thinks they are both in an Error, Es | 
I ſhall not quote here the Opinion of Sir 1/aac New- 


ton That celebrated Author, we know, has greatly 


contracted the Antiquities of Greece, by placing the 
Date of this Deluge in the Year 1045 before our Vul- 


gar ra. 


Fulius Africanus, upon the Authority of Hellanicus, 
Philochorus, Caſtor and Diodorus Siculus, will have it 


that Ogyges lived more than 1020 Years before the 


firſt Olympiad, and conſequently, near 1800 Years be- 


fore Feſus Chriſt ; which agrees to the Opinion of Pe- 


tavius, who fixes the Deluge under that Prince's 
Reign to the Year 1796 before our Vulgar Æra. 
Sinſon, in his Origines Sacre (1), makes Ogyges 


the ſame with Cadmũs; but M. Fourmond has by ſo- 


lid Arguments, which may be ſeen in his Critical 
Reflexions, proved that Author to be miſtaken, The 


ſame M. Fourmond offers a Conjecture concerning 
Ogyges and his Deluge, which, if true, will caſt a 
great Light upon Balaam's Prophecy. That Prince, 


ſays he, was the ſame with Og, Agag, or Ogug, who 
having left his own Country came and ſettled in 


Greece, where he periſhed by an Inundation. He was 


therefore an Amalekite Prince, who was forced to quit 


his own Dominions, being purſued by the other 


Princes of the Race of Analeł, who at that Time were 
8 3 actually 


(i) L. 1. c. 1. 
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actually very powerful, and it was while he was in 
Greece that the Deluge happened in which he pe- 
riſhed (1). | | EE 
S. Ferome, in his Latin Verſion of the Chronicle of 
Euſebius, departs from his Author, and contends that 
it was not in Attica, as all the Antients alledge, but 
in Egypt that the Deluge of Ogyges happened; and as 
S. Jerome will have that Prince to have been contem- 
porary with Moſes, we may conjecture that this pre- 
tended Deluge was nothing elſe but the Event that 
happened in the Red-Sea at the Exit of the Hebrews. 
To give my own Opinion upon this Subject, tis 
certain that Ogyges was not a Native of Greece, his 
very Name alone ſufficiently proves him to have been 
a Stranger; but whether he came from Egypt or Phe- 
nicia, or from the Country of Amalek, is more than I 
am able to determine, He went and ſettled at Thebes 
in Beotia, named frequently by the Antients Og ygian 
Thebes, and he alſo reigned over Altica. It was under 
his Reign the Inundation happened which I have been 
upon, which occaſioned great Deſolation in the Coun- 
try, and went by the Name of the Deluge. That 
Prince had married Thebe, the Daughter of Jupiter 
and Fodamia (2), by whom he had two Sons, Cadmus 
and Elerfinus, who built the City Eleuſis, and three 
Daughters, Alalcomene, who is ſaid to have nurſed 
Minerva, who at that Time appeared upon the Bor- 
ders of the Lake Tritonis ; whence Homer has given to 
that Goddeſs the Epithet of Alalcomenian ; the ſecond 
of thoſe Daughters was called Aulis, who communi- 
cated her Name to a Town in Beotia; and the third 
Thelfnia, Theſe three Princeſſes, after their Death, 
were worſhipped as Divinities, under the Name of the 
Praxidican Goddeſſes (2). | 
The two Sons of Ogyges reigned, the one in Beo- 
tia and the other at Eleaſis; for no Credit is to be 
given to thoſe who ſay that Attica was laid ſo much 


under Water by that Deluge as to continue a long 
| PR ae hg Time 


(1) See p. 231. & (eq. (2) See Pauſanias in Att. (5) TTeeFi- 
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Time uninhabited (1). Whether Ogyges periſhed in 


the Inundation or not, 1s what we cannot poſitively 
ſay. Among the three Daughters of Ogyges, Alalce- 
mene was the moſt celebrated, from the Office ſhe had 
given her, of being Nurſe to Minerva, and from the 
Worſhip that was paid to her after her Death. She 


was reckoned the Goddeſs who brought Deſigns to a 


happy Iflue, as is implied in the Word Praxidice. 
To her were offered in Sacrifice the Heads of Animals, 
as we are told by Suidas (2). Pauſanias adds (3), that 
Menelaus, upon his Return home from the Siege of 
Troy, erected to her a Statue, as having by her Aſſiſt- 
ance put an End to the War which he had undertaken 
for the Recovery of Helen his Wife. ; 
Whatever Diverſity of Opinions we find as to th 
Epocha of the Deluge of Ogyges, I reckon it may be 
placed towards the Year 1796 before Chrift. This 
Epocha is. fixed in the Greek Hiſtory, Accordingly 
Julius Africanus, cited by Euſebins (4), informs us, 


that all the Chronologiſts, and among others Hellanicus, 


Phi lochorus, Caſtor, Tallus and Diodorus Siculus, are 
agreed in placing this Inundation 1020 Years before 
the firſt Olympiad, This Olympiad was undoubtedly 
that of Chorebus, celebrated about the Summer Sol- 
ſtice of the 776th Year before Chriſt. Thus, by ne- 


ceſſary Conſequence, this Deluge was in the Year 


1796 before the Chriſtian Ara. Petavins and Mar- 


ſham have made the fame Computation, and we may 
rely upon the Judgment of thoſe two learned Men : 
But after all, the Time when that Prince reigned is 
ſo uncertain and obſcure, that we can embrace no 
Hypotheſis which 1s not liable to vaſt Difficulties. 


Accordingly every Thing of dark Antiquity uſed to 


be called Ogygian. 


We mult not omit, that the Reign of Ogyges was 
remarkable for a ſtrange Appearance in the Heavens, 
as we learn from S. Augustine (5), after the Hiſtorian 
| | „ Castor: 

(1) Euſebias ſays it remained deſolate 190 Years. (2) On the 


Word Praxidice. (3) In Lac. (4) Præp. Evan, 1. 10. c. g. 
(5) De Civit. Dei. 1 
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Caſtor: Theſe are the Words of that learned Father 
of the Church. Est in Marci Varronts libris, quorum 
Inſcriptio DE GENTE POPULI ROMANY, Cafor 
ſeribit, in fella Veneris . . . Tantum portentum extitiſſe, 
ut mutaret colorem, magnitudinem, figuram, curſum ;. 
attum ita neque antea, neque poſtea fit. Hoc factum 
Og yge Rege dicebant Adraſtus Cyzicenus, & Dion Nea- 
polius, Mathematici nobiles, I ſhall not inſiſt upon the 
Hiſtory of this Phenomenon, which is ſaid to have 
made the Planet Venus change her Diameter, Colour, 
Figure and Courſe, becauſe M. Freret, who takes it 
to have been a Comet, the ſame that appeared in 
1680, has compoſed a very large Diſſertation upon 
that Subject, which the Reader may conſult (1). 


"AR TICEE Y; 
The Kingdom of Athens founded by Cecrops. 


The Chronicle of Paros begins its firſt Epocha with 
the Arrival of Cecrops in Greece, and from that Time 
we have more Inſight into the Hiſtory of that Coun- 
try. As a Work compoſed for the Uſe of all ought 
to contain Pieces of Knowledge which will be of little 
or no Uſe to the Learned, I think my ſelf obliged to 
explain in a few Words what this Chronicle 1s, com- 
monly called The Parian Marbles : I have already 
quoted it, and ſhall have Occaſion, as I go along, 
frequently to cite the Epochas of it. *Tis a Series of 

ſeveral Pieces of Marble, containing the Chronology = 
of the principal Events of Greece, beginning with 
Cecrops, and ending with the Archonſhip of Diogne- 
tus; that is, thirteen hundred and eighteen Years 
after. This Chronicle was compiled by public Au- 
thority for the Ule of the Athenians, ſixty Years after 
the Death of Alexander, in the fourth Year of the 
hundred and eightieth Olympiad; and as in the Dates 
which it fixes, no Mention is made of the Olympiads, 
?tis probable, that they were not then uſed in Chrono- 
logy. It was not till five or ſix Years after, that T7- 
mus of Sicily made Uſe of them in his Hiſtory. 
264 | Theſe 
(1) Mem. of the Acad. of the Bell. Let. Vol. 10. p. 357. 
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Theſe Marbles were dug up in the Iſland of Paros, 
and ſold to the Earl of Arundel, who brought them 
over to England, where they are at this Day in the Li- 
brary of the Univerſity of Oxford, They have the 
Misfortune to be very much damaged in ſeveral Places, 
and oft-times but a few Words are legible on ſome of 
the ras which they contain. 

Three learned Authors, Selden, Lydiat and Prideaux, 
have laboured to give Light to them, and to ſupply, 
as far as poſſible, the Text where it is defaced. They 
have alſo ſettled the Time of the laſt ra of thoſe 
Marbles ; ſo that by tracing backward, we ſee the 
Diſtance from one Ara to another. Let us now be- 
gin the Hiſtory of the Kingdom of Athens. 

It was under the Reign of Tr:0pas, the ſeventh 
King of Argos, that Cecrops, come from Egypt, ſet- 
tled in Attica. The Interpreters of the Arundel 


Marbles place this Event in the Tear 1582 before the 


Chriſtian Æra, and this Epocha agrees to the Chrono- 
logy of Cenſorinus, and Diony/ius Halicarnaſſeus, who 
make that Prince to have lived 400 Years after Ina- 
chus, and a little leſs than 400 Years before the De- 
ſtruction of Troy: There is only the Difference of 26 
Years between it and that of Zuſebius (1). This Au- 


thor, who agrees with the Chronology of thoſe Marbles 


as to the Time that elapſed from Cecrops to the taking 
of Troy, has abridged the Period between that War 
and the firſt Olympiad by 26 Years. But both of them 
ſet the Arrival of that Prince in Greece too far back, 
as thoſe do ftill more, who make him contemporary 


with Inachus or Egialeus; for by adding the Reigns of 


the Kings of Athens, from and including that Prince, 
to Mnefhbeus, in whoſe Time Troy was taken, there 
are only eleven Reigns and ten Generations, which 
computed at the Rate of three to a hundred Years, 
make but 330 Years from Cecrops to the taking of 
Troy; for we reckon not Mueſtbeus, who was but juſt 
come to the Crown. 


Cecrops married the Daughter of Acteus, who com- 
B b 3 municated 


(i See Selden Notæ Hiſtor, ad Marmora, p. 94 & 95. 
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municated his Name to that Country (a), and with 
kis Colony founded twelve Cities, or rather twelve 
Villages, whereof he compoſed the Kingdom of A. 
thens, and eſtabliſhed there both the Laws of his 
Country, and the Worſhip of its Gods ; he eſpecially 
introduced thither that of Minerva, worſhipped at Sazs 
his native City, that of Jupiter, and the other Gods of 
Egypt. This Fact is atteſted by all Antiquity, Eu- 
ſebius (1) ſays he was the firſt who gave Jupiter the 
Name of God, erected an Altar to him, and ded1- 
cated a Statue to Minerva. S. Epiphanius repeats the 
ſame Thing, as Pauſanias had ſaid ſo before (2). 

If there is ſome Reſemblance betweeen the Laws 
which this Prince gave the Athenians, and thoſe of the 
Fews, it may be owing to his having learned them 
from the Iſraelites who ſojourned a long Time in E- 
gypt ; and the Reaſon why the Poets call him Dzphyes, 
. as you would ſay, a Man of a double Nature, is proba- 
| bly that he having come with his Retinue from a fo- 
reign Country, and having the Command of two Na- 
tions, the one of them civilized, the other quite bar- 
barous, was given out to be half Man half Serpent, as 
it is in Apollodorus (3) z or perhaps for having ſpoke 
two Languages, the Egyptian and the Greek ; or laſtly, 
becauſe he regulated the Laws of Marriage which unite 
both Sexes ; For all theſe three Interpretations are 
given by Authors. In fact, he poliſhed the barba- 
rous Manners of the Pelaſgi, and habituated them by 
Degrees to thoſe of the Egyptians. | 

It was the ſame Cecrops, if we may believe Euſebi- 
us (4), who firſt inyoked Jupiter, erecting Statues 
and Altars to him, and offering Sacrifices in his Ho- 
nour : Primus Cecrops bevem immolans Fovem appellavit 
(5), after the Manner probably of the Egyptians, 

| | whoſe 

{a ) The Country where Cecreps ſettled, as is remarked by the 

Parian Marbles, was formeriy called Actica, from Acteus; or Or y- 

gia, from the Name of Ogyzes ; and that Prince changed it to Ce- 

| 1 „„ 6 
Prem. 1. 2. Chron. (5) N. 463. | 
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whoſe Laws and Ceremonies he had learned. Pau- 


ſanias (1) however remarks, that he offered in Sacri- 


_ fice only Things inanimate, and that the Cuſtom of a- 
nimal Sacrifices was not introduced into Greece till af- 


ter his Time. | | 
As for the Policy and Order which this Prince eſta- 


: bliſhed in his new Kingdom, it ſuffices to obſerve with 


Strabo (2), after Philochorus, that in order to ſecure 
his Subjects againſt the Irruptions of the Carians, who 
attacked them by Sea, and from the Beotians of Aonia, 
who infeſted them by Land, he collected them into 
twelve Villages, the Names whereof this Author has 
not preſerved, Theſeus, who afterwards aſcended the 
Throne of Athens, reduced thoſe twelve Villages ta 


one City. 


Porphyry (3) informs us, that Cecrops ſtaid ſome 
Time in Cyprus before his Arrival in Greece, and that 
in the City Coronis, which Cecrops rebuilt, and which 
was ſince called Salamis, a Cuſtom was eſtabliſhed in 
Honour of Aglauros his Daughter, of ſacrificing every 
Year a Human Victim. This Cuſtom laſted very 
long; and after the Death of Diomede, that Heroe 
had the Honour of the Sacrifice which was offered up 
before to that Princeſs. The unfortunate Victim, 
ſays the ſame Author, was conducted to the Temple; 
and after he had been led three Times round the Al- 
tar, the Prieſt transfixed his Body with a Spear; and 
immediately had it laid upon a Funeral-Pile. De- 
philus, the King of Cyprus, aboliſhed this deteſtable 
Ceremony in the Time of Seleucus, exchanging the 
human Sacrifice for that of an Ox. 

Thus Athens, the Inventreſs of Arts and Sciences, 


the Seat of Learning and Politeneſs, awes her Begin- 


ning to Egypt : Not that the Country was quite deſo- 
late when Cecrops arrived there, but its Inhabitants 


were moſtly barbarous and ſavage, living in the 
Woods and Mountains, without Laws, Society or 


Diſcipline. This Egyptian Prince gathered into one 
Body all in his Neighbourhood, formed them into a 
5 R b 4 ſolid 

(z) In Att. I. 8. (2) L. 9. (3) L. 2: de Abſlin. 
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ſolid Eſtabliſhment, and built the Fortreſs Ws from 
bim was denom inated Cecropian, as was alſo the whole 
Country, 

Cecrops left three Dau ghters, Aplauros (a), Herſe, 
and Pandroſos, who became famous under his Succeſ- 
fors, by the Fables I am going to relate. After the 
Death of Cranaus who aſcended the Throne after Ce- 
crops, Erichthonius diſputed the Crown with Amphittion, 
who having gained. the Victory, ſucceeded Cranaus, 
after whom reigned Erichthonius. *Tis of this laſt 
that the Cecropian Fables have been publiſhed. This 
Erichthonigs had an infamous Original given him: Mi- 
| werva ſeeing him born lame and misſhapen, hid him 
in a Baſket, and gave the Care of it to Aglauros, for- 
bidding her to look into it; but as Prohibitions ſerve 
but to raiſe that Sexes Curioſity, ſhe opened the 
Baſket, and found therein nothing but a Child with 
the Legs of a Serpent. Minerva puniſhed that Prin- 
ceſs's Indiſcretion, by making her jealous of Herſe her 
Siſter, -of whom Mercury was enamoured ; and one 
Day as ſhe was going to hinder that God from entring 
into the Appartment of his Miftreſs, he ſtruck her 
with his Caduceus, and transformed her into a Rock. 
The Truth of this Fable is, that the Name of Erich- 
thonius being compounded of two Greek Words which 
ſignify Conteft and Earth, inſtead of laying he had 
been fo called from the Diſpute he had with his Com- 
petitor, they fabled, and Strabo (1) fays it as well as 
others, that he was the Son of Vulcan, and of the 
Earth, who had conceived him at the ſame Time 
when Minerva reſiſted the Violence of that God ; un- 
leſs we chooſe rather to ſay with S. Auguſtine, that 
this Prince paſſed for the Son of Vulcan and Minerva, 
only becauſe he had been expoſed in a Temple conſe- 
crated to them. 

As Erichtbonius had really weak and diſtorted Limbs, 


| 0 he invented the Uſe of * as moſt of the An- 
tients 


{a) The Greek Authors are not agreed that ſhe was dead when 
her Father arrived at * | 


(1) F. 9. 
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Wheels to a Kind of Dray which Trochilus had brought 
into Uſe before him; and he made ſo good Uſe of this 
new Invention in the Celebration of the Abenaia, where 
he won the Prize, and whereof he was the Founder, 
according to the tenth Epocha of the Parian Marbles, 
that after his Death he was advanced to the Conſtella- 
tion of the Charioteer, or Bootes, as we learn from 
Hyginus (O). oo OL nd 
To the Fable now recited they add, that Pandroſos, 
the third Daughter of Cecrops, would not diſobey Mi- 
nerva; and that the Greeks, as a Reward for her Piety, 
built her a Temple after her Death near that of the 
Goddeſs, as it is in Pauſanias : But Herodotus ſays 
Aglauros and Herſe received the ſame Honour. 
The Kingdom of Athens laſted upwards of 400 
Years under 17 Kings; namely, Cecrops, Cranaus, Am. 
phifyon, Erichthonius, Pandion, Erechtheus, Cecrops II. 
Pandion II. Egeus, Theſeus, Mneſtheus, Demopboon, 
Oxinthes, Aphidas, Tymoethes, Melanthes, and Coarus, 
who devoted himſelf to his Country. _ * 
Cranaus, a Native of the Country, ſucceeded Ce- 
crops, and reigned nine Years ; his Reign would be 
very obſcure, were it not for two Events which the 
Parian Marbles record to have happened in that Time. 
The firſt is the Judgment given by the Areopagus, 
founded by Cecrops, between Neptune and Mars, of 
which we have ſpoken at full Length in the Hiſtory of 
thoſe Gods. The ſecond is Deucalion's Deluge, which 


| the ſame Marbles refer to the fourth Year of this 


Prince's Reign. # 

After Codrus, pane Magiſtrates were elected, 
under the Name of Archons. The Hiſtory of the firſt 
Kings of Athens down to Demopboon, is full of Fables, 


(4) Primus Erichthonius Curſus, & quatuor auſus 
 Fungere equos, rapidiſgue rotis inſiſtere victor. 


Geor. I. 4. 

) Alii Anguina crura habuifſe Erichthonium dixerunt, 3 

primo tempore aduleſcentie ludos Minerve Panatheneex feciſſe, & 

ipſum guadrigis cucurrifſe : pro quibus factis inter federa dicitur col. 
tacatus. Hygip. Cel. Aﬀro. I. 2. | 
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as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel; but there are none of 
them whoſe Chronology is not aſcertained ; ſince the 


Parian Marbles mark exactly the chief Events of them, 


and fix their Aras. 

The Kingdom of Laconia was founded during the 
Reign of the ſame Cecrops by Lelex, who gave it the 
Name of Lelegia. But as theſe Kings enter ſeldom 
into our Fables, we ſhall dwell no longer upon this 
Subject. All we ſhall obſerve here is, that the firſt 
Dynaſty, anſwering to the Times we are now upon, 
includes twelve Kings; namely, Eurotas, who com- 
municated his Name to the River that runs in the 
Country; Lacedemon, his Brother, after whom the Ca- 
5 and Kingdom were called; Amyclas, who built a 

ity of his own Name; Argalus, Cynortas, Ebalus, 
Hippocoon, Tyndarus the Son of Ebalus and Brother of 
Hippocoon; Caſtor and Pollux, the Sons of Tyndarus, 
and Brothers of Helen; Menelaus the Son of Atreus, who 
got the Crown by Helen; Oreſtes, the Son of Agamem- 
non, by his Marriage with Hermione the Daughter of 
Menelaus and Helen; Tiſamenes, the Son of Oreſtes. 
It was under his Reign that the Herachde entered into 
the Peloponneſus, and made themſelves Maſters not on- 
ly of the Kingdoms of Argos and Mycenz, but alſo of 
Lacedemon. Euriſthenes the Son of Ariſtodemus aſcend- 


ed the Throne, and began the ſecond Dynaſty of the 


Kings of Sparta, denominated Agidæ from Agis his Son. 


Akri! 5. 
The Arrival of Deucalion in Greece. 


We have ſaid in the Hiſtory of the Titan Princes #1), 
that Prometheus had been bamiſhed into Scyth:a, to the 
Confines of Caucaſus. His Son Deucalion, who mar- 
ried Pyrrha his Couſin, the Daughter of his Uncle 
Epimetheus, weary of that melanchonly Retreat, and 
having probably found ſome favourable Opportunity, 
came and ſettled in Theſſaly (2), in the Copfines of 
Phthia, or rather, according to the Parian Marbles, 


in Lycoria near Parnaſſus. Theſe Authors explain that 


| Chronicle 
(1) Vol. II. B. 1. (2) Apoll. I. 1. 
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Chronicle contrary to the Sentiment of Pauſanias (1), 
who alledges, that Lycoria was not a Province, but a 
City, ſituated upon the Declivity of that Mountain, 
At Bottom there is no Contradiction between theſe two 
Authorities, ſince the City and the Province that de- 


pended upon it might both have the ſame Name. 


The Era of the Arrival of that Prince is well mark- 
ed in the ſame Chronicle, and it was the ninth Year 


of Cecrops's Reign at Athens; that is about the Year 


215 or 220 before the Trojan War, and about 1400 
Years before the Chriſtian Era. Farther, every Thing 
concurs to juſtify the Era of thoſe Marbles, fince 2. 
From Cecrops to Theſeus, who died a ſhort Time be- 
fore the Siege of Troy, there are ten Reigns, whereof 

the fixſt reached even to the Arrival of Deucalion. 
Now reckoning 22 or 23 Years for each, we will have 
the Date ſettled by the Chronicle. 2. By conſider- 
ing the Deſcendants or Generations from that Prince 
to the taking of Troy, as they are enumerated by the 
Antients, the Thing will be yet more certain, fince 
we ſeldom find more than ſix or ſeven of them, which 
make about 200 or 230 Years. Tis true, in ſome of 
the Families of thoſe Deſcendants we find ſometimes 
to the Number of ten ; but beſides that they are more 
frequently only ſix or ſeven, we know that at the End 
of 200 Years, the Generations of two collateral Famt- 


lies are not always equal. 


To conclude, nothing is more celebrated in the 
Greek Hiſtory than Deucalion, who has been reckoned 
the Repairer of Mankind, ſince it was under his Reign 
that the Deluge happened which bears his Name, and 
he had a numerous Poſterity who reigned in ſeveral 
Parts of Greece: Two Points upon which *tis neceſſary 
to enlarge. 


ATI ( TW 
The Deluge of Deucalion. 
Let us begin with the Fables relating to this fa- 


mous Event. Jupiter, they tell us, ſeeing the Wick- 


| edneſs 
(1) In Phoc. | 
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edneſs of Man grow from Day to Day, reſolved to ex- 
tirpate the whole human Race (1). For that End he 
poured down ſuch a Quantity of Rain as to drown the 
whole Earth: Even the higheſt Mountains were co- 
vered with Water, and fruſtrated the Hopes of thoſe 
who fled thither for Refuge. Only Mount Parnaſſus, 
whoſe Top was not laid under Water, ſaved the pious 

Deucalion and his Wife Pyrrha. After the Waters 
were withdrawn, they went to conſult the Goddeſs 
Themis, who delivered Oracles at the Foot of the 
Mountain (a), and there they learned that in order to 
repeople the World, they were to dig up the Bones of 
their great Mother. Their Piety was alarmed at ſo 
cruel an Oracle; but Deucalion conſidering that as the 
Earth was their common Parent, her Bones might 
poſſibly ſignify the Stones contained within her Bowels 
they took ſome of them, and caſt them behind their 
Backs, having their Eyes ſhut : Thoſe which Deuca- 
lion threw formed Men, and thoſe of Hrrha Women. 
Let us fee what this Allegory means. 

*Tis obvious that this Narration contains many Fa- 
bles ; but as the Subſtance thereof is true, it muſt be 
explained. In the ninth Year of the Reign of Cecrops, 
Deucalion came into Greece, and took Poſſeſſion of 
Leucoria near Parnaſſus, where he reigned ; but not 
contenting himſelf with the petty State which he had 
ſeized upon, he made War upon his Neighbours, and 
made himſelf Maſter of Part of the Lower Theſſaly, 
near the River Pencus; the Name of the Province at 
that Time was Phthiotis, from Pythius of Arcadia, 
who had ſeized upon it 160 Years before, as we learn 
from Pauſanias (2). As the Country before Phthius's 

. | Time 

(1) See Ovid's Met. l. 1. | | 

(a) Ovid in this follows the better Tradition; for the Learned 
agree, that the Oracle of Delphi was not yet eſtabliſhed in that 
Place, but that Memis at that Time delivered Oracles there. The 
My thologiſts agree that there always was an Oracle in that Place: 

irſt Terra, or the Earth, gave Predictions there, then her Daugh- 
ter Themis, then Apollo. hy 

See the Article of the City of De/poi, and what we have ſaid 


upon Oracles in the firlt Volume. 
(2) In Acc. 
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Time was denominated Hellas, Deucalion thought fit, 
in order to gain the Good-will of his Subjects, to call 


one of his Sons Hellen; and he having aſcended the 
Throne after the Death of his Father, and having 


made ſeveral Conqueſts, would needs have his Subjects 
take the Name of Hellenians, which was peculiar to 
them till what Time all the Greeks aſſumed it; which 
happened about the Beginning of the Olymprads, that 
is, about 775 Years before the Chriſtian Era. In the 
Time of Homer we know that none but Deucalion's 
Poſterity were called Hellenians. | 

Moſt Authors are of Opinion that the Deluge 


| which ha pened under the Reign of this Prince. was 


occaſioned by the River Peneus, whoſe Courſe was pro- 
bably ſtopped by ſome Earthquake between Mount 
Ofſa and Olympus, where is the Mouth of that River, 


through which it diſcharges itſelf into the Sea with 


the additional Water of five other Rivers: This, ſay 
they, together with a vaſt Quantity of Rain which 
fell that Year, laid all Theſſaly, which is a low Coun- 


try, under Water. 


What Herodotus (1) ſays in his Deſcription of that 
Province, ſufficiently proves this to have been the 
uſe of that Inundation. Tis ſaid that Theſſaly 
& once was nothing but a Lake, being environed on 
& all Sides with Hills. The Country which lies be- 


„ tween thoſe Hills is what they call Theſſaly, which is 


* watered with Plenty of Rivers, the chief , whereof 
are the Peneus, the Apidanus, the Onſchones, the 
& Eripeus, and the Panito. Theſe five Rivers, fal- 
< ling down from the neighbouring Mountains, after 
having run through the low Country, diſembogue 
* themſelves into the Sea by a very narrow Canal, 
„ where they all unite, and make but one great Ri- 


ver, which retains the Name of Peneus. They tell 


us further, that before the Canal was made, theſe 


Rivers flooded the whole Country, and turned it 


<« into a great Lake; but that Neptune having form- 
ed that great Canal, all the Waters retired.” ; 
a | ; nt 
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In the mean time, as the Parian Marbles make Deu- 
calion to have reigned not in Theſſaly, but at Lycora, 
in the Confines of Parnaſſus, we muſt add to Herodo- 
tus's Relation, that Part of the Inundation was owing 
to a Breach in the Bank of the Lake, which was at 
the Bottom of Parnaſſus, and that Deucalion, to ſhelter 
himſelf from it, went up to the higheſt Top of the 
Mountain: As to which, you may conſult the Tra- 
vels of Spon and Waler, who have ſeen the Lake. 
Some Time after, the Waters having retired, the 
Country was very ſoon re-peopled. The Children of 
thoſe who were preſerved, are the myſtical Stones 
whereof the Poets make ſo frequent Mention, this Fa- 
ble having no other Foundation but a mere Quibble, 
the Phenician Word Aben, or Eben, ſignifying equal- 
ly a Stone or a Child (1); and the Word Laos in 
Greek a Stone, or a People, as is obſerved by the learn- 
ed Scholiaſt on Pindar (2). Thus thoſe who gave Ac- 
count of this antient Fact, took one Signification for 
another, and vented a myſterious Fable. We may 
even add, that the Ferocity and Obduracy of thoſe firſt 
Men, by no Means belied their Original. 


Inde genus durum ſumus, experienſque laborum, 
Et documenta damus qua fimus origine nati (3). 


To proceed. The Manner in which Salmaſius reads 
a Paſſage in Hęſiod in his Fragments, caſts a great 
Light upon the Explanation of this Fable. The Lo- 
crians were antiently called Leleges, and they inhabited 
Phocis. That Poet ſays Fupiter gave them to Deu- 
calion to re- people the World; and the Expreſſion he 
makes uſe of, according to the Correction of that Cri- 
tic, ſignifies not that Jupiler gave him Men of Stone, 
but come from a ſtony Country: Erutos e terra lapi- 
dum dedit Deucalioni. In a Word, inſtead of ſaying 
the Men who were not drowned in the Deluge, came 
from a ſtony Mountain, they fabled that they were 
- ſprung from the very Stones of that Mountain. 
Pauſanias, 
| (1) See Bochart. (z] See Grant Menil, p. 532. (3) Ovid. 
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Pauſanias, in his Phocica, ſays the Wolves, by the 
Howlings they made for fear of being drowned, warn- 
ed thoſe who run the ſame Hazard to get up to the 
Top of Parnaſſus ; and that having built there a City, 


they called it by the Name of Lycorza, from the 


Wolves; but the Arundel. Marbles overthrow this Tra- 
dition, fince we fee by them that Deucalion reigned at 


| Lycorea before this Deluge. 


The Poets, in order to veil the Hiſtory of this 
Fact under an ingenious Fiction, fabled that Neptune, 
by a Blow. of his Trident, ſeparated Mount Offa from 
Olympus, to open a Channel for the River Peneus; but 
Herodotus is more rational in his Relation of this Fa- 


ble (1). The Opinion of thoſe who made Neptune 


« the Author of that Separation, ſays he, was not 
quite groundleſs: For all who are for aſcribing Earth- 
& quakes to Neptune, and who will have all Openings 
4 that are thus made, to be the Works of that God, 
& will have no Difficulty to believe that Neptune made 


„ this Canal, when they take a View of it.” His 


Meaning is, that the Opening appeared ſo very ſur- 
prizing, as to be attributed to Neptune, according to 


the Cuſtom of thoſe Times. As to which it is obſerv- 


ed (2), that the Feſtival of the Peloria, ſo famous a- 


-mong the Th2ſſalians, where public Entertainments 


were prepared for Strangers, and even for Slaves, who 
were ſerved by their Maſters, came from this, that 
one Pelorus was the firſt who gave Intimation to Pe- 
laſcus, that by Means of an Opening in the Valley of 
Tempe the Waters were removed ; which gave that 
Prince ſo much Joy, that he regaled Pelorus in a mag- 
nificent Manner, and would needs even ſerve him at 
Table. 8 

When the Waters were thus aſſuaged, Deucalion, 
according to the Parian Chronicle, went to Athens, 


where, in Gratitude to the Gods for having preſerved 


him from the general Inundation of his Country, he 
offered ſolemn Sacrifices to Jupiter, in a Temple which 


he built to his Honour, and which was ſtill ſubſiſting 


In 


(1) L. 1. (z) Atbenæus, 1. 14. 
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in the Time of Piſſtratus, who rebuilt it at an infinite 
Expence. This is the famous Temple of Olympian Ju- 
piter, begun by this Prince, continued by his Sons, 
by Seleucus, and Antiochus Epiphanes, and "which was 
finiſhed at laſt by Adrian. The Athenians, in Com- 
memoration of the Deluge, ſacrificed every Year in 
this Temple a Cake of Meal and Honey, on the firſt 
of the Month Ani biſterion. 

Antiquity is not agreed as to the King who reigned 
at Athens in the Time of that Retreat. Euſebius al- 
ledges i it was under Cecrops, but according to the Mar- 
Sies it was Cranaus; and we readily ſubſcribe to what 
is contained upon chat antient Monument, which ap- 
pears to have been compiled by public Authority, and 
with great Exactneſs. Thus we muſt fix the Ara of 
the Deluge not to the Year 1557 before Chriſt, as the 
Commentators on this Chronicle alledge, but to the 
Year 1380 or 90 before that Epocha, for Reaſons given 
at the Beginning of this Article. 

"Tis proper to remark, before we go farther, that 
the Tradition of the univerſal Deluge, which was car- 
ried even to the moſt diſtant Nations, had been very 
conducive to the Embelliſhment of the Hiſtory of that 
of Deucalion; and this is what makes Ovid ſay, in giv- 
ing the Deſcription of it, that it had laid all the Earth 
under Water, and that the Waters Dees the high- 
eſt Mountains: 


Jamque mare & tellus nullum diſcrimen habebant, 
Omnia pontus erant, deerant quoque littora ponto (1). 


That of all the Inhabitants of the Earth there remain- 
ed but one Man and one Woman: 


Et ſupereſſe videt de tot modo millibus unum, &c. (2). 


The Poet Lucan, not to mention others, ſays much 
the ſame Thing (3), and Diadorus aſſerts that the De- 
luge had — 4 — all the living Creatures that were 
then upon the Face of the Earth. But tis not only 
in this Idea that the Ten and Hiſtorians ſeem ſo con- 
5 formable 
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d) Ovid. Met. 1 1. (2) Id. ib. (3) Lib. 1. 
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formable to Moſes in the Hiſtory of Deucalion's De- 
luge. We diſcern ſo many in their Works, efpecially 
thoſe of Ovid, that it would ſeem he had either read 4 | 
Genefis, or learned what he ſays of it from Tradition ſtill 
very lively. Firſt he gives us a Deſcription of the Dif. 
orders which abound ed in the World; he mentions the 
Avarice, the Parricides, the Impurity, and other Crimes 
that reigned amongſt Men; adding that Piety was ſa- 
crificed to the vileſt of Paſſions, 


Vita jacet pietas; c. 
He mentions the War of the Giants armed agaihſt 


Heaven; he makes Jupiter hold a Council to declare 


to the other Gods his Reſolution of puniſhing all thoſe 
Crimes, much in the ſame Manner as Moſes makes 
God Almighty : I will deftroy all Fleſh (1). He fays 
afterwards that Jupiter's firſt Deſign was to conſume 
the World by Fire, but calling to Mind that Fate had 
fixed the Time of the general Conflagration, which 
was to burn up the whole Univerſe, he was content 
for that Time to bury the Earth under Water. 


Jamque erat in totas n fulmina terras + 
Sed timut - t. — —— 
Eſſe quoque in fatis 3 affore tempus 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque Regia Cult 
Ardeat, & mundi moles operoſa laboret. 


Laſtly, the Poet remembers the Rainbow; and in 


one Word, the Manner in which he deſcribes the Re- 


paration of Mankind by two Perſons of eminent Piety, 
roves that he had delineated Deucalion's Deluge from 
the Ideas of that of Næaꝶ (a). 
All che other Poets, and ſeveral Hiſtorians Get in 
the ſame Strain, only ſubſtituting Deucalion's Name in 


Place of Noah's. Lucian (2), ſpeaking of thoſe antient 


People of Syria, among whom, according to themſelves, 
Vor. III. Cc Deucalion 


(1) Delebs omner carnem. & c. Gen. c. 2. 
(a) Non illo melior qui/quam, del amantior equi, ̃ 
Vir fuit, aut illa metuentior alia Dearum, Id. ib; 


(2) De Dea Syria. 
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Dexcalion lived, and who related the Hiſtory of the 


eluge, ſays: The Greeks aſſert in their Fables, that 
&* the firſt Men being cruel and infolent, void of 
% Faith, inhoſpitable and inhuman, were all deſtroy- 
% ed by the Deluge; the Earth diſcharging from her 
* Womb a vaſt Quantity of Waters, which ſwelled 
„ the Rivers, and together with the Rains made the 
% Sea overflow, inſomuch that all was laid under Wa- 
© ter. Deucalion alone remained, who ſaved himſelf 
% and Family in an Ark, and two of each Kind of 
& Animals, both wild and tame, who followed him 
e of their own Accord, without preying upon one 
* another, or doing any Harm. Thus Deucalion 
&« floated till the Waters aſſwaged, then he repaired the 
& human Race.” 

Stephanus, and the Author of the Erymologicon fay, 
this Veſſel reſted upon a high Mountain. Beroſus and 
Nicholas of Damas even aſſert, that it was upon one 
of the Mountains of Armenia, Plutarch makes Men- 
tion of the Dove, and Abydenus of certain Fowls that 
flew out of the Ark, and returned twice, becauſe they 
found no Place where they might take Reſt. In fine, 
as the laſt Stroke of Reſemblance, the Antients tell us, 
that Deucalion, a Man of Virtue and Piety, having 

one to Athens, offered Sacrifice to Jupiter the Saviour, 
and built him a Temple. In like Manner the ſacred 
Writings tell us, that Noah, after he came out of the 
Ark, offered Sacrifices of clean Beaſts, in Gratitude 


* 


1 


to God for having ſaved him and his Family. 


Foſephus tells us (1), that the Hiſtory of the De- 
luge and of the Ark had been wrote by Nicholas of 
Damas, by Beroſus, Mnaſeas, and ſome others; theſe 
are probably the Sources whence the Greeks and Romans 
took what they have inſerted in their Works. In one 
Word, the Reaſon is, that the Hiſtory of the Deluge 
was not peculiar to Moſes ; it was a Hiſtory of Man- 
kind, not eafy to be forgot. 6 . 

Before I finiſh what relates to Deucalion's Deluge, 1 


ſhall make ſome Remarks. The firſt is, that we find 
RE 2 


(7) Ant. J. 1. 
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in the King's Cabinet, a Medal of the Inhabitants of 
Apamea, repreſenting this Event; and what is ſingular 
in this Monument, the laſt Letters of the Legion APA. 
MEON being reverſed, inſtead of EON, we read NOE, 
and theſe three Letters being placed nearer to the Ark, 
which is repreſented there, it would ſeem their Inten- 


tion was to exhibit the univerial Deluge, unleſs it pro- 


ceeded only from an Error of the Coiner. The ſe- 
cond is, that the Parian Marbles, which fix the Date 
of Deucalion's Deluge, ſpeak of it only as of an ex- 
traordinary Rain that flooded the Country. A third 
15, that the Author of the Book of Meteors, attributes 
this Deluge not to the Overflowing of the Theſſaizan 


Rivers, but to that of the Achelous (1). However, the 


moſt general Opinion 1s, that it flooded the Plain of 
Lycorea in the Confines of Parnaſſus, a Country at 
a good Diſtance from Acarnania and Elolia, where 
that River runs. The fourth is, that though the Poets 
and Hiſtorians who have ſpoke of this Deluge, tell us 
there remained none upon the Earth but Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, yet the Inhabitants of Megara had an antient 
Tradition, which imported, that Megarus the Son of 
Fupiter by a Nymph, was ſaved from this Deluge, by 


getting up to the Top of Mount Gerenim, which had 


then another Name. For according to that Tradition, 
this Megarus, guided by the Noiſe of a Flock of Cranes 
which were flying that Way, ſwam up to the Top of 
that Mountain, which from that Event was called 
Mount Geranim, from the Cranes, in Greek Tepaver (2); 
Again, Pauſanias informs us, that within the Territory 
of Olympian Jupiter at Athens, there was to be ſeen an 


Opening of about a Cubit wide, through which, ſaid 


the A:bentans, the Waters had retired after Deucalion's 
Deluge ; and he adds that it was cuſtomary to throw 
yearly into that Gulf a Kind of Paſte made of Flower 
and Honey, This Temple of Olympian Jupiter, ac- 
cording to that Author, was of very great Antiquity, 
and Deucalion himſelf was given out to be the Foun- 
der of it; and in Proof of Deucalion's having died 
Se at 

(1) Meteor. I. 1. e. ult, (2) Pauſan. in Att. 
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at Athens, his Tomb was ſhewn near the Temple. We 
may remark by the Way, that Pauſanias is miſtaken 
in making the Temple which Deucalion founded to 
have been conſecrated to Oꝶhmpian Jupiter. It was 
Pifitratus, by whom it was rebuilt, that dedicated it 
to Jupiter under that Name; whereas Deucalion had 
conſecrated his to Jupiter Phryxius, as much as to ſay, 
Jupiter by whoſe Aid he wwas preſerved from the De- 
luge. That Prince, beſides the Temple now mention- 
ed, inſtituted allo a Feaſt in Honour of thoſe who had 
periſhed in the Deluge; and this Feaſt named Töpo- 
popfæ, laſted to the Time of SHlla, as may be ſeen in 
Plutarch (1). | 
Cedrenus and Fohn of Antioch Malala, as has been 
ſaid in the Hiſtory of Ogyges, have aſſerted that Deu- 
calion had left in Attica, the Hiſtory of the Deluge 
which had obliged him to fly thither for a Retreat : 
But as we don't believe the Greeks had then the Uſe of 
Letters, dis better to ſay he left them a living Hi- 
ſtory of it by the Temple and Feaſt which he inſtituted 
in Memory of that Event. | 
Laſtly, I remark farther that Xenophon reckons 
five Deluges: The firſt happened under an antient 
Ogyges, and laſted three Months. The ſecond, in the 
Time of Hercules (2) and Prometheus, was but of one 
Months Duration. The third, under another Ogyges, 
whereby Altica was laid waſte. The fourth, under | 
Deucalion, laid Theſſaly under Water for the Space of 
three Months, The fifth and laſt happened in the * 
Time of Proteus, during the War of Troy; this is | 
that which was termed Pharonian, and that overflow- 
ed a Part of Egypt, Diodorus Siculus mentions allo g 
a ſixth Deluge that happened in Samothrace (3), | 


A r Vl. 
The Poſterity of Deucalion. 
Deucalion having been ſaved from the Deluge, and 
repeopled Theſſaly, is therefore accounted by the Poets 


and Hiſtorians, the Repairer of the human Race, as 
| we 


(1) In Sylla. (2) This is the Phanician Hercules, (3) L. 5. 
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we find in Juſtin after Trogus (a). All Authors are a- 
greed that this Prince was the Son of Prometheus, and 


married to Fyrrba his Uncle Epimetbeus's Daughter. 


The Prometheus here in Queſtion, 15 quite different from 
him who in the Time of Jupiter reigned over the Scy!b;- 
ans in the Confines of Caucaſus, ſince Deucalion, whoſe 
Genealogy is ſo conſiſtent, lived long after Jupiter; and 
it was perhaps this Difficulty in adjuſting the Chronolo- 
gy, that led M. Je Clerc (1) to take Deucalion not for a 

roper Name, but a Name compounded of two Words, 


Digle-Ion, Vexilla-Ionum, the Chief of the Tonians, that 


is of thoſe who eſcaped the Deluge: And that of 
Pyrrha, according to the ſame Author, ſigniſies Zarib, 
or Red. | YL "0 

Let that be as it will, nothing 1s ſo famous in an- 


tient Authors as the Poſterity of Deucalion : They ſerv- 


ed to people a Part of Greece, and founded there ſeveral 
Kingdoms: And as we ſhall have often Occaſion to 


| ſpeak of them in the Sequel, tis proper briefly to lay 


open their Hiſtory, 
Deucalion had two Sons, Hellen and Ampbiction. 
The Latter, whoſe Line was of leſs Extent than that 


| of this Brother, came and ſettled in Attica, where he 


5 033 


reigned after having expelled from thence his Father- 
in-Law Cranaus, That Prince eſtabliſhed his Domi- 
nion in the Confines of Thermopyle, and in the fecond 
Year of his Reign aſſembled the People of the Neigh- 


bourhood, and from his own Name called the Coun- 


cil of thoſe who had the Regulation of Affairs, the 
AmphiFionian Council, The fifth Epocha of the 
Arundel Marbles, marks the Inititution of this Council. 
Nothing is more celebrated in Antiquity, than the 
Council of the Amphictions, who aſſembled at the 
Charge of the Public twice a Year, in the Spring- 
Time and Autumn, in the Temple of Ceres at Ther. 
mopylæ, near the Mouth of the River Aſapus. No 
CCS Private 


(a) Superfuerunt guss refugia montium receperunt; & ad Regen 
 Thegalie Deucalionem ratibus avecti ſunt 3 à quo projterea Sus 
pominum conditum dicitur. 


(1) Com p. Hiſt. Univ. 
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private Cauſes were there determined (a), as of too 
{mall Importance to imploy ſo auguſt an Aſſembly, 
but only ſuch as concerned the Public, whether 1n 
Matters of Peace, or War, or Religion; and the 
Decrees of that Senate were to be ſigned by the High- 
Prieſt of Delphi, before they were engraved upon Mar- 
ble Columns, in order to be preſerved as authentic 
Monuments. We ſhall not dwell any longer upon this 
celebrated Court; referring the Reader to the learned 
Diſſertation of Van-Dale. 

Hellun, Deucalion's ſecond Son, reigned in Phthiotis 
(1), and communicated his Name to the Hellenians (b), 
as we learn from the fixth AEra of the ſame Marbles. 
The Beginning of his Reign falls in the third Year of 
that of his Brother Ampbicrion. 

This Prince had by his Wife Orſeis three Sons, 
Eolus, Dorus, and Xuthus. Eolus, the eldeſt of the three 
Brothers, ſucceeded his Father, and gave the Name 
of Eolians to the People whom he had denominated 
1 Having married Enarete, Deimachus's Daugh- 

ter, he had by her ſeven Sons, Cretheus, Siſyphus, A- 
thamans, Salmoneus, Deion, Magnes, and Perieres; and 
five Daughters, Canache, Halcione, Piſidice, Calyce, and 
Perimedes (c). Let us begin with the Deſcendants of 
the Daughters. 

Calyce married Eline, and had by him the famed 
Endymion, who removed the Elolians from Theſſaly, 


and ſettled them in Elis. Elolus, the Son of Endymion 


and Nats, retired to the Curetes, and called their Coun- 


try Elolia. Ot him and Pronoe, the Daughter of 


Phorbas, were born Pleuron and Cahydon, noted for the 


Cities which they built in that Country. Agenor, the 
Son 


(a) Except that of Eprialtes, who ſhewed Xerxes a Paſſage into 
Greece by Mount Oeta. * Herod. I. 2. | 

(:) This is a Part of the Lower 7heſ/aty. 

% Whatever relates to this Name of Hellenians, is to be found 
in Lidiat's Remarks upon the Marbles. p. 20, and upon the Notes 
ad Marmora, p. 134, 135, & ſeq. 

) Conſult for all theſe Genealogies, Apollodorus, Pauſantas, 
and among the Moderns, Petavius, and the Commentators on the 
Arundel Marbles. | 
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Son of Pleuron, married his Couſin Tarte, the Daugh- 
ter of Calydon, and had by her four Children, among 


whom was Althea, who having matched with Oenens, 


became Mother to Meleager, whom ſhe devoted to the 
Furies. The ſame Oenæus after the Death of Althea 
married Peribæa, the Daughter of Hipponous, by whom 
he had Hadeus, who having married Deiphile the Daugh- 
ter of Adraſtus, had by her Diomedes,. ſo famed in the 
Hiſtory of thoſe Times, | 5 
Perimedes married Achelous, and had by him Hippo- 


damus and Oreſteus. Pifidia became the Wife of Myr- 


midon, who communicated his Name to the People a- 
bout the River Peneus, whom his Uncle Acheus had 
named Acheans, and by him had aSon called A#or, who 


| ſucceeded his Father; he having taken in Marriage Egi- 


na the Daughter of Aſopus, who had already bore Eacus 
to 7Zupiter, had by her Menetius and ſeveral others, who 
being grown up, formed a Conſpiracy to dethrone 
their Father: He diſcovered their Plot, expelled them 
the Kingdom, and married his Daughter Philomela (a) 
to Peleus the Son of Æacus, and left the Kingdom 
to him. It was of this Marriage that Achilles was born. 
Menetius retired into the Country of the Locrians, 
whom he ſubdued, His Son Patroclus, forced to fly 
his Father's Kingdom for having ſlain Cleonimus, or 
Orantes, the Son of Amphidamas, came to the Court of 
Peleus his Kinſman, and contracted an inſeparable 
Friendſhip with Achilles. 
Canache, ſeduced by Neptune, had by him ſeveral 
Children, among others Iphimedia who was married 
to the Giant Aloeus, and brought him the two Aloides, 
Ephialtes, and Olus, who, as we are told by Pauſa- 
nias (1), built the City Aſera, at the Foot of Helicon, 
a Mountain which they conſecrated to the Muſes : But 
becauſe they ſerved Phlegyas in the War which he wag- 
ed againſt the People of Delphi, the Poets have repre- 
ſented them as two Monſters of Impiety who attempt- 
ed to dethrone the Gods. | 


. We 
a) We aſſign the Reaſon elſewhere why ſhe paſſed for Thetis, 
the Goddeſs of the Sea. | 


(1) In Beotic. 
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We know nothing of Alcyone, but that it was ſhe, 
or at leaſt her Daughter, who married Ceyx, the King 
of Trachine, diſtinguiſhed by his Mistortunes. Let us 
now ſpeak of the Sons of Eolus. 
Siſyphus having built Ephyre, which was afterwards 
called Corinth (1), married Merope the Daughter of 
Atlas (a), by whom he had Glaucus the Father of 
Bellerophen, known by the Fables of the Chimera. 
Perieres having deſtroyed the whole Race of Poly, 
caon, who had reigned long over the Meſſenians, was 
declared their King ; and having married Gorgophone 
the Daughter of Perſeus, had by her Aphareus . 
Leucippus. The former having ſucceeded his Father, 
gave Reception to Neleus who had been baniſhed 
from Colchos by his Father Pelias, and ſhared his Do- 
minions with him. LCeucippus had one Daughter, 
named Arfnoe (2), who was Mother to that Eſcula- 
ius, whoſe Sons Podalirius and Machaon aſſiſted at the 
ar of Troy. The Children of Apharens, Lynceus 
(3), and Idas, having died without Iflue, the King- 
dom of Maſſene devolved upon Ne for: the Son of 
Neleas. | 
Magnes eſtabliſhed his Dominion i in the Confines of 
Oeta and Pelion, upon the Confines of Theſſaly towards 
Wy the Sea, and communicated to that Country the Name 
| of Magneſia, as well as to the City, which was the Ca- 
| ital of it. Having married Nazis, he had by her 
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* Aleor, Pictus, Di#ys, and Polydefes, The two laſt 
I. retired into the Iſland of Seriphus; it was under their 
1 Reign that Perſeus, perſecuted by his Grand- father 
Acrifius, landed there, as ſhall be taken Notice of up- 
on another Occaſion, together with all the Hiſtories 
whereof I only give here a ſhort Sketch, for the 
Sake of the Connection: Pierns reigned over that 
Part of his Father's Kingdom, which was ſince called 
Pieris, and his nine Daughters were often confounded 
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(1) Pauſan. in Corinth. A pollod. I. 1. 
(4) This is another Atlas than he who was King of Mauritania, 


* contemporary with Jupiter the third. | 
7 (2 (hoes make him the Son of Coronit. See his Hiſt. Ve! V. 


B. 5. (3) So famed for his C Wickneſs of Sight, | 
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with the Muſes (1). AAlefor ſucceeded his Father, and 


Chap. V. 


paſſed into Alia after the 
War of Troy, and there built the celebrated Town of 
Magnęſia (2). 

Salmoneus, having dwelt ſome Time in Theſſely, re- 


tired into Elis (3), where he built a City of his own 


Name : His Impiety coſt him his * as has been 
ſaid (a). Hiro his Daughter (4), being brought up 


with Creibeus her Uncle, the King of Argos, had two 


Children upon the Banks of the River Enipeus, whole 
Father not being known, they were fathered upon 
Neptune; that is upon ſome Sea-Captain, or a Prieſt 


of that God. Theſe two Children having been ex- 


poſed, were found by Shepherds, who named the 


one Pelias, and the other Neleus. Having grown up, 


they were owned by their Mother, and put in PoE 
ſeſſion of their Dominions. Neleus, expelled by his 
Brother, retired into the Country of the Meſſenians, 
and there built the City Pylos. Not long after he 


married Chloris the Daughter of Amphion, by whom 


he had twelve Sons who were all put to Death by 
Hercules, except Neſtor, famed at the Siege of Troy 
no leſs for his Wiſdom than for his great Age. Thoſe 
Princes had taken up Arms for Augeas, King of Elis, 


on whom Hercules made War, to be avenged on him 


for having cheated him of his Hire promiſed him 


for cleanſing his Stables, as ſhall be ſaid in the Hiſtory 
of that Heroe : Thus Hercules victorious put them all 
to Death but Neſtor, who being then too young to 
go to War, was ſtill in Gerania where he had been 
brought up, and for this Reaſon Homer frequently 
gives ; him the Appellation of Tep#vug. Hiro having at- 
terwards married her Uncle Cretbeus, had by him Ami- 
(D400, Pheres, and. Eſon. 

Cretheus 


0 The Poets often call the Muſes Pierides. (2) See Euftathius 
upon Homer. (3) Apol lod. Strabo, Oc. 

(a Here however it is to be remarked, that as Homer, Odyſf. 
I. calls him, duvieore, inculpatum, Euftathius conf ders to1s Imi- 
tation of Jupiters i hunder rather as the Effect of his admirabie 
Addreſs, than of his Imp iety. ES 

(4) Apollod. ke © 
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Cretheus being dead, was ſucceeded by Pelias in the 
Kingdom of Colchos; and the Oracle having warned 
him to beware of Jaſon his Brother's Son, he ſent him 
to Colchis, to the Conqueſt of the Golden Fleece. 

Amithaon dwelt long at Pylos, married Idomene, the 
Daughter of Pheres, and had by her Bias and Melam- 
pus. Bias demanded in Marriage Perone, Neleus's 
Daughter; but as that Prince had reſolved to give her 
only to him who ſhould bring him the Oxen of Phi- 
lacus, which were kept by Maſtives, he found a Way 
to come at them with the Aſſiſtance of his Brother, 
and married Perone. Talaus, his Son, took to Wife 
Lyfemache, the Daughter of Abas; and among the 
Children whom he had by her, Eriphyle, the Wife of 
Ampbiaraus, who ſignalized himſelf in the Theban War, 

is the moſt noted. | 1 
Pͤ'beres built a Town of his own Name in Theſſaly, 
and had two Children, Lycurgus and Admetus. The 
firſt dwelt near Nemæa, and he is diſtinguiſhed by the 
Misfortune of his Son Archemorus, who was devoured 
by a Serpent, while his Nurſe was ſhewing the Argive 
Chiefs a Fountain, as they were conducting their Ar- 
my to the Theban War. The ſecond was the King of 
Pheres ; and he is famed for his Wife Alceſtes, the 
Daughter of Pelias, King of Theſſaly, who was con- 
tent to die to fave his Life. 

Athamas, the ſixth Son of Eolus, ſettled in Beotia, and 
had by Nephelz a Son named Phryxus, and a Daughter 
called Hells. After the Death of his Wife, he married 
Ino, the Daughter of Cadmus, by whom he had Learchus 
and Melicerta, This Step-Mother having a Mind to 
deſtroy the Children of the firſt Marriage, they were 
obliged to fly into Colchis with Part of their Father's 
Treaſures; this was the Golden Fleece, which their 
Couſin went to recover, as ſhall be ſaid in the Article 
of the Argonauts, | 
_ Laſtly, Deion, or Deioneus, the laſt Son of Eolus, 
reigned in Ppocis (a), and he was married to Diomede, 
| his 

(a) This is the Opinion of Apollodarus, from whom this Account 
is taken. Other Authors alledge that we muſt read Prhiotit. 
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explained by HISTORY. 395 
- , | | ral 
his Uncle Xuthus*s Daughter, by whom he had ſeve 
Children the moſt noted of them was Cepbalus who 
was carried off by Aurora, and who unhappily flew 
his Wife Procris, without knowing who ſhe was. Being 
exiled by the Areopagus, he retired into one of the 


Iſlands of the Teleboans, whereof he made a Conqueſt 


gether with Amphitryon, and called it from his own 
— 2 ee He was ſucceeded by his Son Ce- 
leus, and he again by Arcgſius the Father of Laertes, 
famed for his Son Ulyſes who led to the Trojan War 
the [thacians, the Zacinthians, and the Cepbalenians (a). 


The other Son of Cephalus was Oeneus, who had the 


Dominions of his Grand- father Deioneus. 
Such is the Poſterity of Eolus the Son of Hellen; let 


us now fay ſomething of that of Dorus and Xuthus, 
his two other Sons. 


The former ſettled firſt in Eſtiotis, which made a 
Part of Theſſaly, where his Father reigned (1), and he 
gave to it the Name of Doris, and to the People that 
of Dorians : But his Deſcendants having been expelled 


that Country, a Part of them retired into Macedonia 


to the Confines of Pindus z and Teuctamus his Son went 
to Colchos to his Father-in-Law Cretheus, where hav- 
ing drawn together a ſmall Army, conſiſting of e 
rians, of Eolians, the Subjects of Cretheus, and © 
ſome Pelaſgians, who had followed him from Te 
ſaly, he equipped a Fleet, and paſſed over into Crete 
(2), and was the firſt of the Greeks who reigned 1n 
that INand. His Son Aſterius, ſirnamed Fupiter, be- 
came famous for the Rape of Europe, and the Birth 
of Minos, the firſt of the Name. f Thoſe of the Do- 
rians who had ſettled in Macedonia, again left that 
Country ; and arriving at the Foot of Parnaſſus, be- 
tween Phocis and the Oetæan Mountains, reſumed their 
firſt Name of Doriaus, and built ſeveral Cities. (3) 

Autbus, the third Son of Hellen, having ſeized uw 


{a) The People cf three ſmall Iſlands in the Jonian Sea, of 
ich he was King. 
— Hated, "Fig Strabo, Apollod. l. 1. (z) Diod. I. 2. 
(3) Herod. 1. 1. Strab. 1. 8 & 9. 
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his Father's Treaſures (1), was baniſhed from Theſſaly 
by his two Brothers. Erechiheus, the King of Athens, 
to hon he offered Aſſiſtance againſt the Chalcidians 
of Eulæa, received him kindly, gave him a ſmall 
Country, where he founded four Cities, Oeneon, Ma- 
rauben,  Probalynthus, and Tricoſythus, and to crown all, 
gave him in Marriage, after a ſignal Victory he had 
gained over the Enemies of that Prince (a), his Daugh- 
ter Creuſa, by whom he had Jen and Achens, from 
whom the Acheans and Ionians were afterwards deno- 
minated. 

Ion, who was one of the greateſt Captains of his 
Time, ſerved his Father-in-Law in the War he had 
with Eumolpus and the Eleuſians, gained a deciſive 

Victory over them, and flew their Leader with his 
own Hand (5) ; which won him ſo much the Hearts 
and Confidence of the Athenians, that according to Co- 
a in Photius (2), they made him King after the 
Death of Erechtheus. We ſeldom find Jon among the 
Abenian Kings. Pauſanias aſſerts that after the Death 
of Erechtheus, his Children diſputed the Crown; and 
having choſen for Arbiters Xuthus the Father of Tor, 
and Acheus his Brother, they gave Judgment in Fa- 
vour of Cecrops. Perhaps Jon, proclaimed King by 
the People, was not able to ſupport himſelf againſt 
the Factions of his Brothers-in-Law z and this may 
be the Reaſon why he is excluded from the Catalogue 
of the Kings of Aubens. 

Be that as it will, being baniſhed Attica by his Com- 
Petitors, he retired with his Father and Uncle into 
that Part of the Peloponneſus, to which Aches gave 
the Name of Acbaia; there he married Helice, the 
Daughter of the King of Sclinus, and ſucceeded him 
in the Kingdom of Achaia, formerly denominated 


Egiale, which he changed to Jonia; there he built a, 
City 


(1) Pauſan. in Achaic. Strab. I. 8, &c. 
| {a) Strabo 1. 8. Pauſan. in Att. Conon apud Phottur 
. 

(6) Strab. 1. 8. Pauſanias i in Att. Ariſt. in Eleuſina, &c, 

(2) In Achaicis, ; 
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, fay the Grecks derived the Name of Jonians from 7 avan their 


ounder, whence they were called Favorians, Iaoniant, as Homer 


ſigns them, and afterwards lonians. Theſe Authors ſay the ſame 
the Name of Hell::ians and others; and F. Pezron adds, that 

encalian, to reconcil? the Greets to his Government, gave to his 
ns the Names of Hellen, Dorian, &c. known in the Country 
g before him. | | 
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ty, where happen- 
ed the Deluge de- 
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him, about the 
Vear of the World 
2373, or 1611 
before the vulgar 
ra. He had by 
his Wife Pyrrha, 


Riſe to three 
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Tonic ; namely, 


Sons; and Jon 
his Grandſon. 
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| Ampbictpon, who 


Hellen had by Or- 
ſeis his Wife three 
Sons, who gave 


Kinds of Greeks. 
viz. the E olic,the 
Doric, and the 


Eolus, Dorus, his | 
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I Cretheus married B- 
ro his Brother Sal-N. 
| oxeus's Daughter, 
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| | S:i/phus, the Founder 


| by Merope, the Daug] 
Eolus, who by E- 
narete the Daugh- 
ter of Deimachus, 
had five Daugh- 
ters, Canache, Al- 
Done, Piſidice, Ca- 


tyce, and Perime- Salmoneus, who reigne 


des and eight : 
Sons, according = Ne Oe hes” 


to Diodarus, 


Athamas, the King 0 
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| | Deione, who reigned f 
| in Phocis, 


Polya 


Magnes, whoſe 
Dich 


two Sons, 


| Mimas, who reigned | 
in Solis, | 


Perieres married Gorgoj 


Perſeus, by whom he h⸗ 

\ 
Dorus, of whom nothing is faid, but tha 
Fo Ache 
Xuthus, who being exiled by his I Pelop 
Brothers, fled for Refuge to E- Agi. 

richtheus, whoſe Daughter he ] on, 

married, by tl 
5 Ionia 


after the Expulſion of Cranaus, reigned at 


of DEUCALION, King of Thellaly. 


2 on daun, Chief of the Argonauts. 


Melampus married Iphianira, the Daughter 

| of Anaragoras, Son to Megapenthes, King | Antiphas. 

of Argos, He cured the Daughters of ( Mano. 

Prætus, who were delirious, and Anaxa- [ Bras. 

eus married Ty-/ goras, in Gratitude, made him King of Ar- | Pronoe. 
Brother Sal- gos with his Brother Bias, | 


's Daughter, 5%, ſhared with his Brother} Abe 

Melampus the Kingdom of Tala Parthenopeus. 

Argos. By his Wife Perone % \ Eriphile the Wife of Amphige 
he had a Son named, raus. 


—— 


| Admetus, Opbeltes, alſo named 


Lycurgus, J Archemorus. 


ö 
Y Pheres, 


zs, the Founder of cab, had : t 
rope, the Daughter of Atlas, Glaucus, & Bellerophon. 


| Phryxus. 
By Nephele, Z Hello _ 


By Ino the Daughter & Learchas. 
of Cadmas, Melicerta. 


[ Nelas, who fled to g dle and ten other 
Meſſene. He had by] Sone, Who were ſain 


cus, who Sy Tre, Wife to Cre-| his Wife Ce, J Ne, Wik of 
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Theſſaly, then iny theus. She had be- Daughter of Amphion, 
| fore by Neptune, | 


as, the King of Beotia, 
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, , Acaſtus. 
l, a | 
45 * King of The/- } Alcefles, Wife of 


dmetus. 5 


who reigned F Cephalus, the Husband 


cis, Dof Procris. 
;, Whoſe ? Polydectes, J Had the Iſland 
ns, Diays, of Seriphus. "> ; 
„ Eolus, King of the 
| | Eolias Iſlands near 
, who reigned 5 Hippotes had Zolus, whoſe Arne bad by Sicily, 
bs,  t by Mena/ippe, | Daughter Neptune, Boeotus, from whom 
| | {| Beoiahadits 
Name, 


„ N Aphareus. 
married Gorgophone, the Daughter of ] Leucippus. 


by whom he had four Sons: namely, ] 7Tyndarus. 
| Icarus. 


is ſaid, but that the Doriant came from him. 


Achæus, who having committed an accidental Homicide, fled to the 
by his Peloponneſus, and communicated his Name to Achaia, which was called 
to E- ) Zgiale. He returned however to Daly, where he reigned. 
ter he J lon, who is faid to have reigned at Athens after his Grand father 

by the Mother Side. From him the 4therians were denominated 

lonians. 


aus, reigned at Athens. 


Place this Table before Page 398. 
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in Att. Ariſt, in Eleuſina, & c. 


( Strab. I. 8. Pauſanias 


(2) In Achaicis. 
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City which he called Helice, after the Name of his 

Wife, which was afterwards overthrown by an Earth- 
quake, ins the laſt Year of the hundredth and fourth 
We, (1). But while he had Thoughts of extend- 
ing his Dominion, the Zleufians, who eſteemed his 
Valour, imploring his Aſſiſtance againſt the Atheni- 
ans, whom he had Reaſon to hate, choſe him for the 
General of their Forces, and after ſeveral illuſtrious 
Atchievments, he died in Attica. 

Acheus his Brother at firſt paſſed into the Peloponne- 
fus, and gave the Name of Acbaia to that Part which 
his Brother had called [onia, as has been now faid ; 
but not long after he retired into Theſſaly, where, 
with the Aſſiſtance of the Athenians, and of Ion, who 
was at their Head (2), he poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
Kingdom of Phthiotis, after the Death of Eolus his 
Uncle, and likewiſe gave the Name of Achaia to that 
Part of Greece (a). His Deſcendants had ſeveral Ad- 
ventures whereof we ſhall ſay nothing here. 

Such was the Poſterity of Deucalion, of Hellen and 
Ampbictyon, his two Sons, who peopled the greateſt 
Part of Greece, founded ſeveral Kingdoms, and de- 
rived their Names to the Greeks, who were called 
ſometimes Jonians, Acheans, Hellenists, ſometimes Do- 
rians, &c. Thus it is that the Greet Authors (b), 
Apollodorus, Strabo, Heſychius, Pauſanias after the 
Arundel-marbles, ſpeak of the ſeveral People of 
Greece, to whom the Deſcendants of Deucalion com- 
municated their Names, as well as to the different Di- 

alects of their Language; and that at a Time when 
that Country was very little peopled, as appears from 
the 


(1) Diod. I. 15. (2) Pauſan, 1. 7. Didym. in 1. Iliad. 

(4) Scholiaſt. Apollonii ad 1. 1. Euſtath. Didymus, &c. 

(6 ) Some Moderns, among whom are F. Pexron in his Antiqui- 
ty of the Langua ge of the Celtæ, and Loerquer, in a Book intitled 
Ion, fay the Greats derived the Name of Jonians from 7 avan their 
F ounder, whence they were called Fa vonians, Jaonians, as Homer 
deſigns them and afterwards /onians. Theſe Authors ſay the ſame 
of the Name of Hellez:as and others; and F. Pezron adds, that 
Deucalian, to reconcile the Greets to his Gov ernment, gave to his 
Sons the Names of Hellen, Dorian, & known in the TOE 
long before him, 
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the Facility they found of ſettling in the Places whi- 


ther they came. 

This ſhort Hiſtory of Deucalion's Poſterity I thought 
neceſſary for underſtanding what is to be ſaid after- 
wards. And indeed, when we come to the Events 
of thoſe fabulous Times of Greece, whereof we ſhall 
explain the Fables at great Length, we ſhall every 
now and then meet with Succeſſors of this Prince, 
and the Reader may eaſily call to Mind what has 
been now faid, eſpecially if he will take the Trouble 
to caſt his Eye upon the following Table *. 


CHAP FL 
The Arrival of Lelex in Greece. 


Have no where read but in Pauſanias (1) the Hi- 
ſtory of the Arrival of this Lelex in Greece, nor 
does he ſay whether he planted a Colony there, or if 
he arrived alone. However, as he became King of 
Megara, where probably he was powerful enough to 
form a Party, and had ſome Succeſſors; as he com- 
municated his Name to the Megareens, and his Hiſto- 
ry relates to the fabulous Times, I thought it deſerved 
a Place in this Hiſtory. 

The Megareans, according to the Author now 
* quoted, reported that twelve Generations after Ca- 
% res the Son of Phoroneus, Lelex came from Egypt 
« into their Country, and reigned there; that from 
„ his Time they aſſumed the Name of Leleges 
* which Lelex was the Father of Cleſon, whoſe Son 
« was Py/as, of whom was born Scyron, who married 
« Pandion's Daughter. They add, that after this 
Alliance he diſputed the Kingdom with Neſus the 
© Son of Pandion, and that each of them choſe for 
Judge of their Controverſy Eacus, who adjudged 
« the Kingdom to Miſus and his Heirs ; but on Con- 
dition that Scyron ſhould have the Command of the 
„ Troops: In fine, that after the Death of Nz/us, 
« Megareus, the Son of Neptune, having married 
8 Tphinoe, 


(1) In Attic. 
* See the Table fronting Page 398. 
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« Tphinoe, that Prince's Daughter, ſucceeded to his 
c Father-in-Jaw.” This is all that we know of this 
Lelex ; but this Relation requires ſome Reflections. 

Firſt, Tis eaſy to trace the Time when Lelex ar- 
rived in Megaris, namely, five or ſix Generations, or 
about two hundred Years before the Deſtruction of 
Troy, ſince his Great-Grandſon, who was in the third 
Generation after him, was contemporary with Eacus, 
who lived two Generations before the ſame Era. 
We alſo know the Time when NMiſus his Competitor 
lived, ſince he was contemporary with Minos the II. 
who waged War with him, as ſhall be ſaid in the Hi- 

Secondly, It appears that the Reign of Lelex's Race 
ended with Scyron, and tho? he was to have the Com- 
mand of the Troops, according to Æacus's Deciſion, 
yet we hear no more of him from that Time. 

Thirdly, We muſt diſtinguiſh this Telex the E- 
gyptian from another Lelex the firſt King of the 
Country, that has been ſince deſigned Laconia, and had 
been called Lelegia from him (1). This laſt was a 
Greek originally. 

Fourthly, We are far leſs to confound theſe Lelæges 


of Greece with thoſe of Tonia, who, according to Ho- 


mer (2) and Strabo (3), inhabited that Part of Ala 
which was upon the Banks of the Satnion, and over 
whom Alces reigned in the Time of the Trojan War, 
and kept his Court at Pedaſus, the Capital of his 


Kingdom, 


CHAP, VIE 
De Colony of Cadmus ſettled in Greece. 


HE Rape of Europa, the Flight of Cadmus, his 
Settlement in Beotia, the Misfortunes of his 
Family, the Conqueſts of Bacchus his Grandſon, and 
his Deification, make a conſiderable Part of the Hi- 


ſtory of the fabulous Age. 


In the fourth Year of the Reign of Hellen the * 
8 


ki) In Lac. (2) IL I. 21. (3) I. 13. 
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- of Deucalion, 200 Years, or thereby, before the tak- 


ing of Troy, and 13450 or 60 before the Chriſtian 
Era, Cadmus came by Sea from the Coaſts of Phæni- 
cia, and the Confines of Tyre and Sidon, in queſt of a 
Settlement in Greece, He poſſeſſed himſelf of a Part 
of Beotia, built the Citadel, which from him was 
called Cadmea, and there fed the Seat of his Go- 
vernment. But then it was not without a great deal 


of Reſiſtance from the antient Inhabitants of the 


Country, that Cadmus formed his new Settlement, 
The Hyantes eſpecially made vigorous Oppoſition to 
it; but a deciſive Battle obliged them to quit the 


Country, and to go 1n queſt of a Retreat elſewhere. 


The Avnians, grown wiſe at the Expence of their 


Neighbours, made a voluntary Submiſſion to the 


Conqueror, who admitted them into the Number of 
his Subjects, and leaving them in the Poſſeſſion of 
their Villages, united them into one People with the 
Phænicians. 

Such is the general Hiſtory of this Colony; but as 
the Greeks always intermixed a Number of Fictions 


with their- Antiquities, we. mutt trace it up to its 


Source, and explain it from the moſt authentic Mo- 
numents left us by Antiquity. 

Fupiter, as we read in Ovid and Hyginus, falling 
in Love with Europa, Daughter to Agenor King of 
Phenicia, ordered Mercury to convey her to the Sea⸗ 
ſhore, where that God having transformed himſelf 
into a Bull, took her upon his Back, and tranſported 
her into Crete (a). | 

Palephatus (1) takes the Foundation of this Fable 
to have been, that a Captain of Candia named J aurus, 
carried off that Princeſs, after he had taken the City 


Hyre from Agenor : But Echemenides, who had wrote 


the Py of Crete, ſays with more Probability, 
_ 


(a) — Sceptri gravitate relicta, 
Ille Puter, Nectorgue Deus, cui dextra triſulcis 
Ignibus armata eſt, qui nutu concutit Orbem, 
Induitur Tauri Joes, &c. Ovid. Met. I. 2. Hygin 
178. 
(1) Lib. de Tacredibil, 


y gift, 
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that ſome Merchants of that Iſland having arrived up- 
on the Coaſts of Phenicia, and ſeen the young Europa, 
whoſe Beauty ſtruck them, carried her off for their 
King Aſterius; and as their Ship bore upon the Fore- 
caſtle a white Bull, and that King of Crete had afſum- 
ed the Name of Jupiter, hence it was fabled that the 
God had transformed himſelf into a Bull to carry m_ 
this Princeſs, 


Herodotus in the Beginning of his Hiſtory: agrees 


with Echemenides, that it was by Cretans the Daughter 
of Agenor was carried off; but then he adds, it was 
done by way of Reprizals, the Phænicians having be- 
fore bore away Jo the Daughter of Inachus. Theſe 
Teſtimonies are poſitive, and I know not why Bochart, 
not quite ſatisfied with either of the Explanations. I have 
given, and imagining he has a Right to expect in the 
Equivocations of the Phænician Language the Solution 
of a Phenician Fable, ſays after Fullerus, that this 
Fable had taken its Riſe from the double Signification 
of the Word Alpha or Ilpba, which ſignifies either a 
Bull or a Ship. He adds, that the Greeks not fully 
underſtanding that Language, when they met with 
that ambiguous Enpreſſion in the Annals of that Peo- 
ple; inſtead of faying Afterius had carried off Eurapa in 
a Ship, fabled that Jupiter had tranſported her into 
Crete (1). 

Be that as it ml. tis certain from the Teſtimony 

of all Antiquity, that Europa was conveyed - from 
Phenicia into Crete, where ſhe arrived by the Mouth 
of the River Zethe which ran by Gortyna, as we learn 
from Solinus (a). 
Tze Greeks, who carried the Fabulous to extremity, 
ſceing upon that River Plane-trees always green, gave 
out that it was under one of thoſe Trees Jupiter had 
carried on his firſt Amours with Europa; which gave 
Occaſion to the Inhabitants of Gortyna to ſtrike a Me- 
dal, where on one Side was Europa in lome Diſtreſs, 

Vor. III. | D 4 | 7 ſeated 


li) Bochart Can. I. 1. c. 28. & I. 2. c. 11. 


(a) Gortynam Lethæus amnis 2 lain 720 E "_ —_ 
doſe Gortynit * vectitatam. : C 
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ſeated upon a Tree half Plane and half Palm, at the I 
Foot whereof is an Eagle from which ſhe is turning i 
away, The fame Princeſs is repreſented on the other n 
Side, ſeated upon a Bull, incircled with a Border of u 
Laurtl-Leaves, with the Legend, TOPTINIQN (1). a 
Authors are not agreed as to the Name of the Prince tl 
who carried her off. Some call him Taurus, as has E 
been ſaid; Saint Auguſtine names him Aantus, and E 
that Father adds he had ſeveral other Names beſides (a). B 
But the moſt common Opinion is that he was called th 
Aſterius, as we learn from Apollodorus, Diodorus, Eu- T 
ſebius, and ſeveral others; with this Difference that th 
Diodorus alledges, that Prince being too young when or 
Europa arrived in the Iſland of Crete, ſhe had firſt by th 
Taurus, Minos, Sar pedon, and Rhadamanthus; and that ſol 
Pr 

an 

to 

or 

it 
dic, 
ren 
ma 


Aſterias having married her afterwards, and not being 
able to get Children, had adopted them : Whereas 
others contend they were his own Off- ſpring. 

Aerius, if we may credit the fame Diodorus, was 
not a Native of Crete, and his Parents came from 
Greece, Teuctanes the Son of Dorus, having matched 
with the Daughter of Cretheus, took with him ſome 
Pelaſgians and Eolians, the Subjects of his Father-in- 
Law, and having gone over with them into Crete, 
was the firſt who reigned there. After his Death, his fer. 
Son Aſterius aſcended the Throne, and aſſumed the of 
Name of Jupiter. | | | low 

Apolladorus tells us who were the Parents of Europa. Cit 
Libya had two Sons by Neptune, Belus and Agenor ; Siſt 
the latter having removed into Europe, married Tele- diec 
phaſe by whom he had three Sons, Cadmus, Phenix, the 
and Cilix, and one Daughter named Europa; though anſy 
there are Hiftorians, according to the fame Author, Vir, 
who aſſert that this Princeſs was the Daughter of Phe- to 7 
nix and Grand-Daughter of Agenor. | und 

Zuropa having brought forth the three Princes no wor: 

1 851 | og named, IF nam 

(1) This Medal is in the King's Cabinet. EN 

(a) Per eos annos a Rege Xanta Cretenſium, cujus apud alias aliud the ( 
nomen invenimus, rapts perbibetur Europa, & inde geniti Rhada- | 
mauthus, Mines, & Sarpedon, mazis ex ecadem muliere fila 
F ovis e vuigatum gf. Ante. ds De, E490 -. (t) 
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named, gained the Efteem and Regard of all the Cre- 
tant, who worſhipped her after her Death as a Divi- 


nity. They even inſtituted a Feaſt in her Honour, 


which Hefychius, after ſome Authors, names Hellatia; 
and as the Greeks changed the Names of thoſe whom 
they took into the Number of their Gods, they called 
Europa Hellotes, a Name which the Author of the 
Etymologicon tranſlates Virgin; which has puzzled 
Bachart : for what Probability, ſays he, is there, that 
they would call the Mother of three Princes a Virgin ? 


- This inclines him to think that the Word comes from 


the Phoenician Hallats, which imports an Encomium, 
or Epithalamium, and that it was deſigned to ſignify 
that the Arrival of Europa and her Marriage had been 
ſolemnized by Verfes and Songs; which Solemnity 
probably was renewed every Year during her Life, 
and continued after her Death in the Feſtival inſtituted 
to her Honour, which retained the ſame Name Hellotia, 
or the Epithalamium, as well as the City Gortys where 
it was celebrated: Itaque Hallots, vel Hellots Hellolia 
dici potuere a Cretenfibus Europe feſta epithalamia, que 
renovabantur quotannts (1). 

Thoſe who are not ſatisfied with Bachari's Conjecture, 


may adopt the following one which I am going to of- 


ter. Minerva, among ſeveral other Names, had that 
of Zellotis ; which Name was given her upon the fol- 
lowing Occaſion. The Dorians having ſet Fire to the 


City Corinth, Eurithion and Hellotis, who were two 


Siſters, fled into the Temple of that Goddeſs, and 
died there. The Peſtilence afterwards laying. waſte 
the whole Country, they conſulted the Oracle, wha 
anſwered that they were to appeaſe the Manes of · the two 
Virgins now named : Accordingly a Temple was built 
to Minerva Hellotis, and a Feſtival inſtituted to her 
under that Name. The Cretans having afterwards 
worſhipped Europa as a Goddeis, gave her the Sir- 


name of Minerva, and celebrated to- her Honour the 


Feſtival which was conſecrated to that Goddeſs among 


the Corinthians, What further confirms this * 


1 + a 
(1) Bochart. Chan. 1. 1. c. 18. 
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the Sidontans, to conſole Agenor, likewiſe deified that 


Princeſs, and confounded the Worſnip which they 
paid to her, with that of Afarte ; which makes Lu- 


cian lay, that they were both but one and the ſame 


Divinity. 
Me are farther to obſerve that 8 Authors were 


of Opinion Europe had taken its Name from that 
Princeſs; but the learned Bochart believes with more 
Reaſon; that this Part of the World was ſo denomi- 
nated from the Whiteneſs of its Inhabitants, as has 


been faid in the Origin of Fables. We may however 


preſume that had Europe been ſo called from its White. 
neſs, the Name ſhould have extended to all that Part 
of the World whoſe Inhabitants are of that Com- 
plexion. As to what remains, that Princeſs muſt needs 
have been extremely white, ſince the Poets on that Oc- 
caſion invented the Fable, importing that the young 
Angelo, the Daughter of Jupiter and Funo, had ſtole 
her Mother's Paint and given it to Europa, who made 
Uſe of it with ſuch Succeſs that ſhe acquired a Com- 
plexion bright to the laſt Degree, as we learn from the 
Scholiaſt on Theocritus. 

Upon the News of the Rape of Europa, Agenor her 
Father, King of Phænicia, ſent every where in ſearch 
of her. and ordered his Sons to imbark, and not re- 
turn till they found her. Hyginus (1) names the three 
Princes whom Axgenor ſent out to make the Diſcovery. 
The firſt was Cadmus, who fixed his Reſidence in 
Beotia; the ſecond Cilix, who ſettled in that Part of Ala 
Minor, which goes ſince under the Name of Cilicia; and 
the third Phenix, who paſſed into Africa. Thus the Poets 
and Mythologiſts relate this Fact; but Conon in Pho- 
tius (2), ſays, the true Reaſon. of Cadmus's Voyage, 


which is alſo to be underſtood of his two Brothers, 
was the Hope of making ſome Conqueſt in Europe, 
and of: ſettling there a Colony, adding that the Rape 


ont his Siſter had only been a Pretext for his Voyage. 
Caamus having traverſed a Part of Greece without 


| any Information of Kris thought fit to ſettle in Beo#ra, 


where 


844 


(1) Fab. 178. (2) Narr. 37. 


(1) 
Increc 
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where he built the famous City Thebes, upon the Mo- 
del of that of Egypt, whereof he was a Native; or 
to ſpeak more accurately, he built a Citadel which 
was called from his Name Cadmea, and only laid the 
Foundations of the City Thebes, built by his Succeſſors, 
and incloſed with Walls by Amphion. There is nothing 
but what is natural in ſuch a Settlement, and a Nar- 
ration quite ſimple would have ſufficed for tranſmitting 
the Hiſtory of it down to us; but this was not the 
Manner in which the Greeks laboured for Poſterity. 
This Relation they have interſperſed with all the Mar- 
vellous they could think of. Cadmus, ſay they, hav- 
ing ſent his Aſſociates into a Grove conſecrated to 
Mars, there to draw Water for a Sacrifice he deſigned 
to offer to the Gods, before he laid the Foundations of 
his new City, a Serpent which had the Keeping of that 
Place, devoured them, and Cadmus to revenge-their 
Death, fought the Monſter and flew him, ſowed his 
Teeth, whence ſprung up a Body of armed Men : 
They added that he threw a Stone among them; 
which put them into ſuch Diſorder, that they fought 
together and ſlew one another, all but five, who aſſiſt- 
ed him in building the City now named (a): Which 

coſt him dear afterwards, as ſhall be ſaid. | 
Thoſe who have no Mind to dive into Subjects of 
this Kind, content themſelves with ſaying after Palepha- 
tus (1), and ſome others(2), that the Serpent was a King 
of that Country, whoſe Name was Draco, a Son of Mars, 
that his myſterious Teeth are his Subjects, who ral- 
lied again after his Defeat; that Cadmus put them all 
to the Sword except Echthonius, Edtus, Hiperenor, Pe- 
lorus, and Echion, who joined with him. Or with 
Heraclitus (3), that Cadmus actually flew a Serpent 
which made great Havock in Beolia; a Thing 
Dd 3 uſual 


(2) Martigenam ille aggreſſus Belluam | 
Magnus Europe queſfior, anguineo " 
Repente hoſtes peperit ſeminio, & pugnata illa pugna 
Frater trudebat fratrem haſta & galea. 
Plaut. Amphit. Act. 4 Ovid. Met. I. 3. Apollod. I. 3. &c: 
{1} Lib. cit. (2) Firſt Supplement to Velleius. (3) De reb. 
Incredibil, — 


— 
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uſual enough in Countries where Colonies were 
ſettled, But Bechart (1), and after him M. 4e Clerc 
(2), take the Riſe of the Fable to be a Pbænician 

Word, which ſignifies either @ Serpent's Teeth, or Fa- 
velins trimmed with Braſs, and that which ſignifies the 
Number ve, likewiſe ſignifies armed. Thus the 
Greeks in writing the Hiſtory of that Planter from 
the Phænician Annals, inſtead of ſaying that Cadmus 
upon his Arrival in their Country had armed his Sol- 
diers with Javelins trimmed with Braſs, with Helmets 
and Cuiraffes, which were then quite unknown in Greece, 
choſe rather to take Advantage of the equivocal 
Meaning of the: Word, and ſay agreeably to their 
own Tafte, that he had five Companions ſprung from 
the Teeth of a Serpent (a). 

And to be ſure, nothing can be a fuller Proof that 
this Fable had taken its Riſe from a figurative Expreſ- 
fion, than what we read in Herodotus (3) of Pſamme- 
ticus, King of Egypt, who having been baniſhed to the 
Feans,(cnt to conſult the Oracle of Latona,who told him 
he was to be re-inſtated by Men of Braſs ſprung from 

the Sea; which at firſt ſeemed to him a Chimera. 
— eg Years _ a Band of Jonians who ou 

n neceſſitated to land in Egypt, appeared upon the 
Shore with their Arms and Cuiralſes oX Bras, . Pes 
who perceived them told the King that Men arm- 
ed with Cuiraſſes were pillaging the Country. Then 10 
that Prince comprehended the Meaning of the Oracle, 3 
and having made a League with them, regained the t 
Crown by their Means. Further, thoſe Men ſprung 
from the Sea, and thoſe others ſprung from the Earth, d 
are only the Soldiers who aſſiſted Cadmus and Pjam- : 


des rn: Brinn ttt. Yeti, To een 
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meticus to reſettle their Affairs; and what c ms 
Bocbart's Conjecture, Cadmus was he who introduced 

into Greece, or invented the Uſe of Cuiraſſes and Ja- 

velins, as we are told by Hyginus. However, | 
| : (4) 


(1) Can. Pref. & ch. 19. I. 1. (z) Upon Heſiod. | 
(a) The ſame Phraſe which ought to have been rendered: Con- 
ſcribere exercitum wirorum armatorum cuſpidibus encis, was inter- 
preted by this: Fecit exercitum quinque virorum armatorum ex den. 
— 1 Bochart. lib. cit. | | 
3 A 
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However, I am of Opinion that, without refining 
ſo much, we may very rationally take thoſe Men who 


ſprung out of the Earth and from the Dragon's Teeth, 


to have been the People of the Country, whom Cad- 
mus found a Way to bring over to his Side, and who 
having aſſiſted him to get rid of his Enemies, ſerved 
him atterwards in building the Citadel which ſecured 
him againſt the Infulrs of his Neighbours. 

According to the Fable told by Ovid (1), Apollods- 
rus (2), and Seneca (3), the Oracle had informed Cad- 
mus, that in the Place where he ſhould find a Heifer, 


he was to build a City, which accordingly he did; 


and this was the Reaſon of his giving to the Country 
the Name Beotia, Boeotia, & Bove. But this Fiction 
has no other Foundation but either the Ignorance orCre- 
dulity of the Greeks, who did not know that Cadmus 
had aſſigned that Name to the Country where he 
ſettled, upon account of the Nature of the Soil full 
of Clay and Fenns, as Bachart alſo remarks (4). | 

Cadmus having reigned a long Time in Beotia, with 


his dear Hermione (a), a Conſpiracy was formed againſt 


him, which drove him out of the Kingdom. Being 
thus forced to retire with his Wife, and his Son Poly- 
dorus into [llyricum, he there led a very recluſe Life 


(S); which perhaps gave a Handle to fay that after 


his Death he was transformed into a Serpent, as we 


learn from Ovid (5) and Plautus (6). 


The Phenicians, or rather the [dumeans, were an- 
tiently called Achivians, or Heveans, a Name which 


ed ind Et noftre wrong” oa 
Cum Veneris filia., angues regſiſſe tellus ü : 
Iliyrica vidit. 5 N * Plaut. Amphit. Ac. 4. 
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doubtleſs what gave a Handle to his Subjects, ſirnamed 
Achivians, who had nothing better to ſay of the ob- 
ſcure Life and Death of their Heroes, than to publiſh by 
Means of that Word, that Cadmus and Hermione had 
been transformed into Serpents (a); and to give more 
Countenance to the Thing, they even erected in Ih- 
ricum Serpents of Stone, as Monuments of the Super- 
natural Transformation of their Founder. Thus all 
thoſe Ideas of Dragons and Serpents which we find 
ſcattered up and down in the Poets who ſpeak of thar 
Prince, derive their Original from thence. But if 
we chuſe not to give Credit to the Author now quoted, 
we may account for this laſt Fable, from what Aulus 

Gellius ſays of the 1!lyrians. 

According to that Author, the antient Inhabitants 
of IAhricum had two Eye-lids to each Eye; and ſuch 
a piercing Look, that if they fixed their Aſpect upon 

any one, they killed tim as a Dragon or Baſiliſk 
would. have done, This Opinion, true or falſe, which 
was conceived of the /lyri8ns, a People otherwiſe rude 
and ſavage, made the Greeks probably call them Ser- 
pents and Dragons ; and conſequently when Cadmus 
had retired among that People, they muſt have ſaid 
he was become an lhyrian, a Dragon, a Serpent; a 
metaphorical Expreſſion, which was afterwards under- 
ſtood in the literal Meaning. ZAP | 

Cadmus had built a City in Ahyricum, which he called 

Lygnes ; and Bochart, always ingenious and fruitful in 
Conjectures, produces a pretty probable one as to 
the Name of that City, and the Lake of the ſame 
Name in the Country of the Ancbeleans, a Peo- 


ple of 1/hyricum, among whom Cadmus retired. *Tis 


probable, ſays he, that he gave it a Phænician 
Name : Now as the Place where he built was very 
fenny, he called it Lichnoth, which is the Contraction 
of Lecanoth, which in that Language importsa Reed; 
1 | thus 
(a) Ptolomy Ephefion is, J believe, the only one who ſays that 
Cadmus and Hermione was transformed into Liens. 
The Hebrews ſaid they had given a People of Canaan the Name 
of Chiva, becauſe they dwelt in Caves, after the Manner of 
Serpents. 


* . N 5 
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thus the City and the Lake were called from that 


Time by the ſame Name, unleſs you will derive this 


Original from the Greek Language, which however is 


not ſo probable, and ſay the Foundation of the Name 


was that the Lake abounded with Eels, whence it was 


thus denominated, as well as the People and the neigh- 


bouring City: Exe, Enchelavians, quafi Anguil- 
lares (1). 


Tis not univerſally agreed that Cadmus was the Son of 
Agenor ;, ſome alledge he was but one of his Officers, 
and Hermione a Singing-Woman whom he had de- 
bauched, and that it was only to do him Honour that 
the Greeks made him the Son of that Prince. Eube- 
merus, as we have it in Aubenæus, who has preſerved 
the Fragment of that Author (2), ſays Cadmus was 
the King of Sidon's Cook, and that he fell in Love 
with Hermione, one of that Prince's Singing-Women, 
carried her off, and retired into Greece, a Circum- 
ſtance which does no great Honour to Bacchus his 
Grand-Son, whom the Greeks enrolled among their 
Gods. | 
Others even alledge, that Cadmus is not a proper 
Name, but an Appellative, which ſignifies Leader, be- 


cauſe in Fact he came from Phenicia, not to go in 


queſt of Europa, but to plant a Colony of Heveans in 
Greece.; and Bochart contends that he was called Cad- 
mus, only becauſe he came from the Eaſt of Phæni- 
cia, a Country which the Scripture calls Cadmonim, 
which imports Oriental, and from about Mount Her- 
mon, which was the moſt eaſtern Part of Phænicia, 
whence probably was derived the Name of Hermione, 
given to his Wife. | | | 
According to the Antients, it was Cadmus taught the 
Greeks the Uſe of Letters, which they knew not be- 
fore. Theſe Letters, which Herodotus calls Cadmian or 
Phenician, were afterwads called Jonian: Which is to be 
underſtood in the Manner I am going'to explain. There is 
no Ground to think that the Ule of Letters, which is 
| pro- 


(1) See Grant-Menil in his Greece, c. 25. p. 207. (2) Athen. 948. 
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y as old as the World (a), was unknown in Greece 
until the Time of Cadmus. But the Foundation of that 
Opinion, is, that he introduced into the Country a 
new Alphabet which the Greeks afterwards made Uſe 
of, inſtead of the Pelaſgian which was there in Uſe 
long before. Tis however to be obſerved that this 
Alphabet had only ſixteen Letters; Palamedes added 
to it four (1), and Simonides of Melos the other fout 
(2). Thus was compleated that Alphabet whereof 
the firſt ſixteen Letters were Phænician; which is ſo 
certain, that the old Greek Characters are entirely like 
thoſe of the Phanicians,as all the Learned are agreed. 

Tis beyond Doubt that Letters were not unknown 
in Greece before Cadmus, as has been now ſaid: The 
Pelaſgians, the moſt antient People of that Country, 
had the Uſe of them. My Author is Eufta:hius, who 
explaining the Epithet of Divine, Sede, which Homer 
gives the Pelaſgians (3), ſays: Homer calls them Divine, 
becauſe they alone after Deucalion*'s Deluge preſerved the 
Uſe of Leiters. Pliny (4) ſeems to confirm this Opi- 
nion, by ſaying : Pelaſgos in Latium Literas attuliſſe. 
Tis true Diodorus (5) reckons the Pelaſgians to have 
been the firſt who changed the Phenician Characters 
of Cadmus, and that their Letters were therefore called 
Pelaſgian; which would prove that thoſe People had 
them not before. However Vaſtus (6) cannot be juſti- 
fied for ſaying Se non legiſſe ullas fuiſſe in Græcia litteras 
Cadmeis antiquiores, ſince he had read Euſtathius, who 
ſays the Contrary. M. de Grant. Menil in his Greece (7), 

ives a favourable Gloſs to the Paſſage in Diodorus, by 
3. he means that upon the Cadmean Letters being 
received in Greece, the antient Writing came to be 
called Pelaſgian; and if this was not his Meaning he 
has contradicted himſelf, ſince he aſſerts elſewhere (8) 
that the Greets had the Uſe of Letters before Cadmus. 

But we ſhall not dwell longer upon this Article, as to 

which 


Ja) See Father Kirker in his Obelishs. „ eee 
ti) Six. (2) Ha. (3) Upon the 6. Book of the Iliad. 
4) L 7. (5) L. 3. (6) Art. Gram. (7) Ch. 9. (8) L. 5. 
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which I refer to Monifaucon's Paleography, & Olaus 
Ru#lbeck (1). | 

Beſides the Alphabet which we have been ſpeaki 
of, Cadmus introduced into Greece the Worſhip of molt 
of the Divinities of Egy 115 and Pbænicia, as "Diodarus 
and the moſt antient Authors inform us; but eſpe- 
clally that of Oris or Bacchus. This Prince having 
travelled into Samothrace, got himſelf initiated into the 
Myſteries of the Gods Cabiri and of the Mother of 
the Gods, whoſe Worſhip was then famous in that 
Country; and Dzoderus dirndl informs us (2), that 
when he ſtop in the Iſland of Rhodes, he there 
built a Temple to Neptune, to make that God pro- 
pitious to him in the reſt of his Voyage. Tis pro- 
bable, to mention it by the Way, that the Rhodians 
had received the Worſhip of Neptune by their Com- 
merce with the Libyans, who, according to Herods- 
tus (3), worſhipped him Time immemorial. Laſtly, 
Cadmus is ſaid to have taught the Greeks the Art * 
caſting Metals, then unknown to Greece, to make it 
ſubſervient to ſeveral Uſes z which agrees with what 
we have ſaid of thoſe Javelins of Braſs whereof he 
was the Inventor. 

The Hiſtory of Cadmus's Family is preſerved to us 
by the Antients, eſpecially by Apollodorus (4), and we 
fd | it alſo conform to that Author a Fragment 
of the ac Table, conceived in theſe Terms: Cad- 
mus had by Hermonia four Daughters, — Agave, Au- 
tonoe, Semele, and a Son named Polydorus. Ariſtæus 
and Autonoe hed a Son Acteon. Athamas and Ino had 
Learchus and Melicerta. Echion and Agave, Pentheus. 
Jupiter had Commerce with Semele, and having burnt 
her with his Lightning, took out of her Womb Diony- 
ſius or Bacchus, and carried him in his Thigh, whence he 
afterwards brought him forth, ns gave him to be nurſed 


by Juno (a). As 


(1) Atl. v. 1. c. 38. (2) L. 5. (3) L. 2. (4) L 2. 
(a) Tis M. Bianchini has given a Draught * the Fragment 
where we find this Genealogy; Fabretti knew nothing of it, when 


in 1683 he publiſhed the //fac Table. 
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As this whole Family was extremely unhappy, it 
was given out, in order to ſupport the Fable 07 the 
Rape of Europa, that the Jealous uno had perſecuted 
her Rival even in the Poſterity of Cadmus her Brother; 
or that Vulcan, to revenge the Infidelity of his Wife 
Venus, gave to Hermione, whom ſhe had by Mars, a a 
Veſtment dyed in all Sorts of Crimes, which had Ef. 
fect to make all the Children of Cadmus wicked. 
Whatever be in that, *tis certain that the greateſt 
Crimes and Difaſters were the Lot of this Family ; 
Ino, who married Athamas, died miſerably with her 
Children, as has been ſaid in the Hiſtory of the Sa- 
Gods (1). Agave the Wife of Echion, ſaw her Son 
the unfortunate Pentheus torn in Pieces by the Baccha- 
nals, for having attempted to oppoſe the Irregularities 
that entered into the Ceremonies of Bacchus; unhappy 
for not having profited by the Example of Cadmus, 
who was baniſhed for that ſame Reaſon (a). Farther 
the Manner in which Ovid deſcribes the tragical End of 
that unfortunate Prince, is but too hiſtorical ; the Bac- 
chanals having made Choice of a Day for celebrating 
the Feaſts of Bacchus, whereof one of the principal 
Ceremonies was to run up and down all diſheveled, as 
delirious, - they went to the Palace of Pentbeus, and 
moſt inhumanly tore him in Pieces. Ovid had taken 
this whole Relation from Euripides, who had imploy- 
ed it in the Tragedy of the Bacchanals ; and it evi- 
dently appears that under the Veil of this Fiction they 
Intended to tranſmit down to us the Hiſtory of the In- 
troduction of Bacchns's Worſhip into Thebes, and to 
inform us that Pentheus's Oppoſition, which ſucceeded 
that of his Grandfather Cadmus after he had been exiled, 
colt him his Life. 

Autonoe the Wife of Ariſteus, was ſo unhappy as to 
ſee her Son Aeon transformed into a Stag, and torn 
in Pieces by his own Dogs, for having ſeen Diana in 


the Bath; and though this Cataſtrophe is expreſſed in 
a poetical 


(i) Vol. II. B. 2. 
(a) Here the Reader may reflect on what has been ſaid to this 


Purpoſe i in the — of Bacchus. . I. . 
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a poetical Manner (1), tis not the leſs real; whether 
this Prince was ſlain by his Dogs turned mad, as ſome 


Authors will have it (2), or that having ſnewed ſome 
Diſregard for that Goddeſs, he had been reckoned 


impious, as we learn from Diadorus (3) and Euripi- 
des (4), who adds that he was going to eat of the 
Meat that had been offered to her in Sacrifice, and 
with inſupportable Pride had preferred himſelf to her; 
which Ovid deſcribes under the Parable of a vain Cu- 


rioſity. The Poet Ste/fichorus, as we read in Pauſani- 


as, added to this diſmal Adventure, that Diana her- 
ſelf had covered Alteon with the Skin of a Deer, 
which provoked his Dogs to fall upon and deſtroy 
him; and that as a Puniſhment for having deſigned 
to marry Semele; a Circumſtance not told by Ovid. 
In fine, Semele periſhed miſerably, if we may credit 
the Poets, for her fatal Curioſity to ſee Jupiter in all 


his divine Majeſty. 
From all that we hays now ſaid, we may draw 
theſe Concluſions; 1. Cadmus was a foreign Prince, . 


a Native of —— 2. The Country which he in- 


habited before his Retreat into Greece, being upon 


the Eaſt of Mount Hermon, the Hebreus gave that 


Country the Name of Quadmi or Quadmon. 3. The 


People whom he brought with him, were named He- 
veans, whence came the Fable of the Serpents or Dra- 


gons, which Bochart has very well explained. 4. That 


the Greeks have made Cadmus the King of Sidan's Son, 
tho he was only his Maſter-cook. 6. That the Cad- 


moneans and Heveans were but one and the ſame Peo- 


ple, and that the firſt of thoſe Names was given them 
only becauſe they dwelt in the Eaſt. Accordingly 
we read in Joſbua, and in the Book of Judges, that 


the Heveans were ſirnamed Orientals and Quadmonim. 


6. That from Mount Hermon, Cadmus's. Wife Harmo- 
nia, or Hermione, had her Name. 7. That both of 
them were ſaid to be transformed into Serpents, only 


from the Name of Heveans which they went by. 
8. That 


6 Ovid. Met. 1. 3. (2) Pauſ. in Beot. c. 1. (3) Lib. 4. 
(4): In Bacchis. 
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8. That what gave a Handle to ſay that Cadmus's Sol- 
diers were five in Number, was the Equivocation of 
the Word Camoſb 
ed : For the Sake of the Fable the firſt Signification 
was choſen preferably to the ſecond. 9. That ſuch 


another Miſtake gave the Greeks a Handle to ſay, as 


we are told by Hygimus, that Cadmus was the Inventor 


of the Uſes to which Braſs was afterwards — | 


and that he had found out the Stone for making Braſs, 
named by Pliny Cadmia. 10. That Cadmus, baniſh- 
ed from Thebes by Amphion and Zethus, according to 
Euſcbius, or by the People named Eucbeltan, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, led a Part of his Colony into 


the Place of his Exile. The eleventh Inference is, 


that we may, and that we ought perhaps, entirely to 
detach the Hiſtory of Cadmus from that of the Rape 
of Europa, tho? the Greek Authors have joined them 
together. The laſt Inference is, that by the Genera- 
tions from Ther/ander, who lived at the Beginning of 
the Trojan War, tracing back to Cadmus, the Num- 
ber whereof is preſerved to us in Herodotus, Pauſani- 
as, and almoſt all the Antients who had Occaſion to 
mention them, eſpecially if with the Author of The 
Critical Refleftions we join to them the Hiſtory of the 
Rings of Troy, from Dardanus Contemporary with 
Cadmus, to Priam, we may fix the ra of the Entry 
of the Phenician Chief into Beotia, as well as that of 


Dardanus into Phrygia, to the Year 200 before the 


taking of Troy. Accordingly, we find between Cad- 
mus, and Therſander, who was flain by Thelephus in 
the firſt Year of the Siege of that City, only ſix Ge- 


nerations, Cadmus, Penibeus, Polydorus, Labdacus, 


TLaius, Oedipus, Pohnices and Therſander, which, ac- 
cording to the uſual Manner of reckoning, amount 
17 fg 200 Years. 


Ve 2 remark, 1. That I name indeed eight | 


Perſons, which would make feven Generations; but 
Penibeus and Polydorns make but one, their Reigns, 
eclally that of the firſt, having been very ſhort. 
2. It will be objected, that 1 mention neither Ampbi- 
| ; on, 


„ which ſignifies either five or arm- 
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on, nor his Uncle Lycus, who both reigned at Thebes, 

as well as Creon, after the Death of Laius, lain by 
Oedipus ; - but theſe three Princes who uſurped the 
Crown, the two firſt from Polyderus, and the laſt dur- 
ing the Interregnum which followed upon Laius's 
Death, make no Addition to the Number of Gene- 
rations in / Cadmuss Family, which followed one ano- 
ther equally during the Space of Time that theſe three 


Princes reigned ; and we are only to look upon them 


as precarious Rei which had it not been for the 
Misfortunes that befel that Family, might equally 


have been filled up by the Succeſſors of Cadmus, But 


a ſhort Hiſtory of thoſe Reigns will 2 up what 


ſeems obſcure in this Place. 


Cadmus being dethroned, as has been faid, Pentheus 


was ſubſtituted in his Place; but he being torn in 


Pieces by the Bacchanals, Polydorus aſcended the 
Throne, whence he too. was expelled for having at- 
tempted to reform the Worſhip of Bacchus, which 
was become very indecent. He was ſucceeded by his 


Son Labdacus (1), who married Matis, the Daughter 
of NyFeus, by whom he had a Son named Laius, 


who was but an Infant in the Cradle when his ./ather 
died; which induced Lycus, the Brother of NyZeus, 
to ſeize upon his Nephew's Crown. 

Not long before the Death of NyZeus, his Daugh- 
ter Autiope, who had hearkened to the Solicitations of 
her Gallant, whom ſhe alledged to be Jupiter (2), had 
been obliged, in order to ſhun her Father's Diſplea- 
ſure, to retire to the Court of Epopeus King of Sicy- 
en, who married her. Ny#eus, upon his Death-bed, 
engaged his Brother Lycus to puniſh his Daughter 
and his Son-in-law, which he faithfully put in Execu- 
tion; for having put Epopers to Death, he brought 
away his Niece, who was delivered by the Way — 
two Sons, who were therefore called Zethys and Am- 
Pbion (3). When Antiope was in a Condition to be 
tranſported, en delivered her to his Wife Dirce, 


who 
(1) Apollod. I. 3. (z) Id. ib. Pauſan. in Cor. tre. 63) That 


is, * in Bivio nati. 
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who for ſeveral Years treated her in the moſt cruel 
Manner poſlible ; but ſhe at laſt: having found a Way 
to make her Eſcape, went in queſt of her two Sons 
to the Perſons with whom ſhe had intrufted them, 

who having entred Thebes Sword in Hand, ſlew Lycus, 
and bound Dzrce to the Tail of a wild Bull, whereby 
ſhe.died a miſerable Death, made themſelves Maſters 
of the City, and baniſhed Laius from it, who did not 
recover the Kingdom till after their Death, as ſhall be 


ſaid in reſuming the Hiſtory of Thebes, upon occaſion 


of Oedipus the Son of the ſame Laius. 

The . Puniſhment of Djrce is repreſented in a fine 
Groupe which Montfaucon has publiſhed, where you 
ſee that Princeſs bound to the Tail of a monſtrous 
Bull. Again, Ampbion is he who built the Walls of 
Thebes during his Reign; and the Poets fabled that 
he; had built them by the Muſick of his Lyre, by 
which Figure they give us to know, that beſides his 
Skill in playing upon that Inſtrument (a), he had been 
ſo eloquent as to perſuade a rude People to quit the 
Fields and Woods, where they led a wandering and 
unſettled Life, to repair into a City, and ſecure them- 
ſelves. by Walls both againſt their Enemies and 
the wild Beafts (). For ſure no Body will un- 
derſtand literally what Pauſanias relates (1) of ſome 


Stones neither poliſhed nor cut, that were to be ſeen 


near the Tomb of that Prince, and which were ſaid 
to be the Remains of thoſe which he had drawn after 


im by the Sound of his Lyre. 


We may remark however, 1. That as the poe- 


tical Fables were invented at different Times, *tis 


probable 


6a) Plin. I. 7. c. 56. and after him Pauſanias in Beot. c. 5. 
ſay that Amphion, Tantalus's Kinſman, had taught the yd ans 
Mufick, , wherein he excelled, and introduced the Harmony there- 
of into. Greece, having added three Strings to the four which the 
Lute then had. See the Notes of M. Burette 2h Plutarch's Dialogue 
of Mufick. Mem. of the Acad. of the Belles Lettres, Vol. 9. 

(86). Didus & Amphion Thebane conditor arcis 

Sa xa movere ſono 1 =p & prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. Horat. de Art. Poet. | 
Mana Phebeæ ſtructa canore hræ. Ovid. Met. I. 6. 
(1) In Beot. A res 6 
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probable that this is pretty late, and that it was not 
ropagated till after Homer; ſince that Poet, ſo knows 
fag in the Pagan Mythology, would not have failed 
to ſpeak of it in that Paſſage of the Odyſſey (1), 
where he makes Mention of thoſe two Princes who 
fortified Thebes by ſeven good Gates, and raiſed 
Towers at proper Diſtances, without which, ſays he, 
however formidable they were, they could not have 


| lived ſecure in that great City. But, as Pauſanias 


very well remarks (2), „That Poet ſays not a Word 


„ of Amphion's miraculous Voice, nor of the Walls 


« of Thebes built by the Muſick of his Lyre.“ It 
was probably the Author of the Poem upon Zuropa, 
mentioned by the ſame Author, that invented this 
Fable, ſince in that Work Amphion was ſaid to have 
learned from Mercury to play upon the Lyre, and by 
his melodious Muſick to have made the wild Beaſts 
and the very Stones to follow him, 3 
Again, the Author of the Poem of the Myniady 
whereof the ſame Pauſanias makes mention, is the on- 
one of the Antients, ſo far as I now, who ſays 
that Amphion ſuffered in Hell the ſame Puniſhment 
with the Thracian Thamyris, and that for having ſlight= 


ed Latona and her Children (a). 


2. That as theſe antient Hiſtories were hot very 
conſiſtent, Pauſanias (3) relates ſomewhat differently 


the Hiſtory of Antiope and her Amours. Antiope; 


ſays he, the Daughter of Meteus, was then famous 
through all Greece for her ſingular Beauty; ſhe was 
even ſaid to be the Daughter, not of that Prince, but 
of the River Aſopus, which waters the Lands of the 
Plateans and Thebans, Whether it was that Epopeus 
wanted to marry her, or being violently in love with 
her, was willing to gratify his Paſſion at any Rate; 
he committed a Rape upon her. The Thebans deter- 
mined to avenge this Injury, marched directly againſt 

Vol. III. E e him; 


(1) L. 2. (2) In Corinth. | 3 
1 2 has been ſaid to this Purpoſe in the Hilory of 
iabé, B. 1. 9 

(3 In Corinth, 
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him; the Battle was bloody; there Nycteus received a 

mortal Wound, whereby Epopeus gained the Victo- 
ry, but he too was wounded. Meteus being carried 
back to Thebes, and perceiving he had but a ſhort 
While to live, left the Adminiſtration of the King- 
dom to his Brother Lycus, which by Right belonged 
to Labaacus his Pupil, the Son of Pohdorus and Cad. 


muss Grandſon. He alſo gave the Tutorage of the 


young Prince to Zycus ; but at the ſame Time adjur- 
ing him to revenge his Death, by engaging E#popens 
with ſtronger Forces, and to puniſh Antiope, if ſhe 
fell into his Hands. In the mean time Epopeus was 
chiefly Concerned to give Thanks to the Gods for the 
Succeſs of his Arms, and. to build a Temple to Mi- 
nerva. When the Temple was finiſhed, he prayed 
the Goddeſs to let him know by ſome Sign whether 
the Conſecration of it was agreeable to her; and tis 
ſaid, that immediately after his Prayer an Olive- tree 
was ſeen to ſpring up before the Gate of the Tem- 
ple; notwithſtanding, in a few Days after Epopeus 
died of his Wound which he had neglected. His 
Death put an End to the War, for Laomedon, wha 
ſucceeded him, again delivered up Antliope into the 
Hands of Lycus : She was carried back to Thebes, and 
in the Way thither, not far from Eleutberæ, ſhe was 
delivered of her two Sons, upon which Subject Afrs 
the Son of Amphiptolemus made Verſes to — follow- 
ing Effect. 

75 he charming Antiope  Danghter of Aſopus, was 
Mifreſs to Epopeus, — to Jove himſelf: No Wonder 
then if fhe was the Mother of two Heroes, Amphion 
and Zethus. 

3. Tho' Dirce has been reckoned a very cruel Prin- 
ceſs, becauſe of the Evils ſhe was the Cauſe of Anlio- 
Pe's ſuffering, yet as ſhe paid ſingular Honour to Bac- 
chus, that God ee her Quarrel, by depriving 
Antiope of the Uſe of Reaſon (1). She was ram- 
bling thro? Greece like a Vagabond, when Phorcas, 


the Son of Oraytion, and Grandſon of Soph: hav- 


ing 
(1) Parkin. in Beot. 


8 {+ 0 — + hy 3 wm 


h 


the 
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ing found her by Chance, firſt cured, and then mar- 
ried Nr. 1 N 3 
4. That the Transformation of Dirce into a Foun- 
tain is only one of thoſe Embelliſhments that uſed 
to be fuperadded to the Hiſtory of Perſons diſtm= 
pug either by their Birth or Beauty; and the 
oundation of this Fiction is the Name of a Fountain 
that runs near Thebes, which in Arabic was called Zar- 
ca, or Zirca, which imports clear, a Name which 
had been given to it to ſignify the Purity and Clear- 
och, of its Water; which S/atius (1) expreſſes in this 
erle : J 
 Cerula cum rubuit leonæo ſanguine Dirck, 
The Greeks changing the Z into a D, and ſoften- 


ing the Pronunciation of the Word, made it Direes 
and to celebrate more magnificently the tragical End 


of the Wife of Lycus, who was dragged about-that 
Fountain, they thought fit to ſay that Bacchus had 
transformed her into that Fountain round which ſhe 
had been dragged (2), : | 

5. That notwithſtanding all the Misfortunes that 
befel Cadmus's Family, ſeveral of thoſe who belonged 
to it, were advanced either to the Rank of Gods or 


Demi-Gods. I have already mentioned from Pauſa- 


nias the heroical Monuments that had been raiſed in 
Honour of that Prince, as alſo of the Worſhip that 
had been paid to Ariſteus one of his Grandſons, and 


to the unfortunate AFeon, who, according to Pauſa- 


mas, was acknowledged for a Hero by the Orchomeni- 
ans; to Semele and Ino his Daughters; but an Altar, 
dug up lately near Cologne, and explained by an Aca- 
demic of Lyons (3), informs us alſo, that the other 
two Daughters of Cadmus participated of the ſame 
Honours z the Inſcription which is upon the Altar 
bearing, DEA SEMELA ET SORORIBUS EFUS 


E e 2 No 


1) Thebaid. (z) Bochart Chan. I. 1. c. 78. (3) See the 
Journal of Trevoux, Fuly 1738. | 

(a] See what has been ſaid of them in the Hiſtory of the Mo- 
ther-Goddeſſes, Vol. III. B. 6, 


DEA BU, &c. (a). 
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No Body hitherto queſtioned the Deification of 


| Semele Bacchus's Mother, nor that of Ino the Nurfe 


of that God, and of this we have occaſionally ſaid 
enough: But as to their two Siſters Autonoe and Aga- 
ds little or nothing is known about them: Only 


Pauſanias tells us, that the firſt having left Thebes, 
came and ſettled in a Town dependent upon Megara, 


where her Tomb was to be ſeen ; but as for Agave, 
the barbarous Agave, the moſt zealous in exciting her 
Companions to tear in Pieces the unhappy Pentheus ; 
by what Means had ſhe arrived at divine Honours ? 
Perhaps it was for that ſame Zeal ſhe had ſhewn 
for the Worſhip of Bacchus. Beſides, ſhe had contri- 
buted with her Siſters to the Education of that God, 
and nothing more was neceſlary to intitle her to the 
ſame Honours with her Siſters ; but it ſuffices that the 
Altar in queſtion 1s an inconteſtable Proof that ſhe 
ſhared therein. | | 

We might further cite a Monument publiſhed by 


Gruter, on which are repreſented four Women, with 


this Inſcription, To the 2 Siſters; but the Antiqua- 
ries are not all agreed that it relates to the Daughters 
of Cadmus. To make what I have ſaid of the Poſte- 
rity of Cadmus the more intelligible, I here ſubjoin 


his Genealogy, and that of his Alliance with the 
Houſe of Ny#exus. 


The 
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C H AF. M. 
The Arrival of Pelops in Greece, 


O conclude : The laſt Foreigner who arrived in 
Greece before the Deſtruction of Troy, was Pe- 
lops the Son of Tantalus, King of Lydia. This Prince, 
forced to fly his Country upon account of the War 
- which TVs had waged with him, to revenge the Rape 
of Ganymede, N retired into Greece, where he married 
Hippodamia the Daughter of Oenomaus King of Piſa, 
aſcended the Ira afies the Death of his N 
law, and communicated his Name to that Part of the 
Peninſula, which was from that Time called the Pelo- 
 ponneſus, or the Iſland of Pelops : Nar was his Dominion 
"confined to that Count y, ſince he poſſeſſed him- 
| elf of Atolia from Aitolus the Son of Endymion, who. 
yas King thereof; and by his vaſt Riches he became 
2 one of the moſt powerful Kings of Greece. 
This Prince had two Sons, Atreus and Thyeftes, fa- 
modus for their mutual Hatred to one another. Atre- 
15 was the Father of Agamemnon and Menelaus, who 
- aſſiſted in the Trojan War, I ſhall handle more par- 
_ ticularly the Hiſtory of Pelops and his Deſcendants, 
Abe. reigned at Mycenæ until the Return of the Hera- © 
clidæ, in ſpeaking of Agamemnon and his Family: 
The only y Que ueſtion here is to ſettle the Æxras: Now 
that of hp 5 jug: in 29 muſt 5 


— 


28 


JS. © — 
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would not require ay great an Interval ; but on he 
Side of his. Daughter Ly/dice, who married Meftor, 
and of his Son P:itheus, who reigned at Trezen, there 
is a far greater Number. Etbra, the Daughter of 
this Pitheus, was the Mother of Tbeſeus, who was 


born upwards of 60 Years before the War now 1n 1 
queſtion: Thus, taking a juſt Medium between theſe f 


a_ Generations, we;ought to place the Era of t 
| | Pelap 8 9 
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Pelops's Arrival in Greece in the Time where I have 
now fixed it. | | 

Such are the principal Zras of the Hiſtory of the 
heroic Age. No doubt the Reader will have obſerv- 
ed that I contract a little the Duration until the Tra- 


jan War ; for as to the taking of that City, I always 


place it either in the Year 1183, or 1184 before the 
Chriſtian ra, according to the Opinion of Erato- 


ſthenes and Apollodorus; and tho*, in my other Works 
upon Mythology, I have followed another Chronolo- 


gy, I thought myſelf bound to alter it, for the Rea- 
ſons which I am going to offer. Why then, in be- 
ginning with that which is better known to us, and 
tracing back from the taking of Troy to the Arrival of 
the Colonies in Greece, I have only found the Space of 
Time which I have fixed ; namely, from the taking 


of that City to Pelops, only about three or four Gene- 


rations, which yield only 100, or 120 Years: From 
the ſame Era to Cadmus there are only ſix; ſo that we 
can fix that Interval only to about 200 Years. From 
Deucalion to the ſame Era are only ſeven Generations; 


therefore I thought proper to reckon only two hun- 


dred and thirty Years Diſtance between the Arrival of 
that Prince in Theſſaly and the Trejan War; the Suc- 


ceſſion of the Kings of Athens alone is Confirmation 


thereof. The Arrival of Cecrops, which gives Occa- 
ſion to the firſt Ara of the Parian Marbles, can only 
reach back to two hundred and fixty Years: before the 
Trojan War, ſince that City was taken under the Reign 


of Mneſtheus his eleventh Succeſſor, and we mult even 


lengthen a little the Reigns of theſe Princes. The. 
ſame Number of Generations from Danaus to the 
foreſaid ra, and that of Inachuss Deſcendants to 
Danaus, have ſerved me for a Guide in determining 
the Time which elapſed from the Foundation of the 
Kingdom of Argos until my laſt Era. I ſay nothing 
here of the Kingdom of Sicyon, becaufe moſt Authors 
reckon fictitious the firſt Kings whom I have named 
from Syncellus, and ſince Homer makes the firſt of 
thoſe Kings to have lived only about the Time of the 
Trojan War, EC 4 Of 


* 
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Of theſe different Colonies came the Heroes who 
gave Name to the Age under our Conſideration in 
this Volume; and as in after Ages they made Greece 
exceedingly famous, the Recital of their Actions is 
to make the moſt conſiderable Part of this Hiſtory. 
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BOOK I. 


O the HEROES: 


HE Heroes, as we have already obſerved, 
were . not known out of Greece, where 
their Names were ſynonymous with that of 
Demi-Gods. A very high Opinion was 
conceived of thoſe illuſtrious Men, and they were con- 
fidered as Perſons fignalized by their glorious Deeds, 
and as a kind of Giants, or at leaſt Men of a Stature 
far ſuperior to that of ordinary Mortals. This is the 
Idea we have of them from the Poets, from Homer 
eſpecially, who makes them throw Stones which four 
Men of his Time could hardly have raiſed from the 
Ground. The Hiſtorians have ſometimes deſcribed 

them like the Poets; and Pauſanias (1) ſays Polyda- 

mas was the talleſt Man had been ſeen ſince the he- 

ric Age. But before we ſpeak of the Honours that 
were paid them, we muſt enquire into the Original of 
their Name. EY „ | 

| CHAR 

The Original of the Name of Heroe, and what Kind 

of Worſhip wwas paid to them who acquired it. 


HE moſt known Names are often thoſe whoſe 
: Original is moſt obſcure : Accordingly the An- 
tients aſſign ſeveral Etymologies of the Name Heree. 
Some derive it from the Word Eros, Love, to denote 
that the Heroes were the Offspring of the Love of 
the Gods for mortal Women, or of the Goddeſſes for 
FE 1 Men; 


1 
\ 
i 
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(1) In Att. 
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the Divinity; whereas that of the Heroes was only 
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Men; for there were Heroes of both theſe Kinds. 
Servius is not far from this Opinion, ſince he ſays the 
Appellation of Heroe was given to thoſe who ſprung 
from the Embraces of Spirits under viſible Forms 
with Women; and according to that Author, the 
Name was ſynonimous with that of Demon or Genius; 
but this Original cannot hold, ſince we find ſeveral 
Heroes who were the Sons of mere Mortals. St. Au- 
guſtine (1) derives the Name from that of Juno, called 
in Greet Hera, whence, according to him, the Name 
of Heroe was given to one of her Sons (a). But as 
I know no Author names this Son of Juno, whom St. 
Auguſtine himſelf was not acquainted with, I reckon 
we are not to lay much Streſs upon this Etymology 3 
and I would rather adhere to the Opinion of thoſe 
who derive the Name from the Valour and Courage 
of the Perſons on whom it was conferred, xd vie 
Ape ug. | l | 

Herodotus (2) and Pauſanias (3) let us know the 
Diſtinction that was made between the Gods and the 
Heroes; and tho” I have ſaid ſomething of this in the 
very Beginning of this Work, I judge it properton go 
deeper into the Subject. According to theſe two Au- 
thors, the Worſhip of the Gods conſiſted in Sacrifices 
and Libations, which, ſay they, are Honours due to 


« * 


a kind of Funeral Solemnity, wherein the Memory 
of their Exploits was celebrated; which makes the 
firſt of theſe Hiſtorians ſay in that Paſſage where he 
ſpeaks of the Temple which the Greeks had erected in 
Honour of Hercules; „ Wherefore methinks the 
* Greeks have acted wiſely in building Temples to 
„Hercules, ſacrificing to one of the two ſirnamed the 
0 Olympian, as being of an immortal Nature, and 
performing in Honour of the other, as to a Heroe, 
15 — Obſequies rather than Sacrifice.“ Pauſani- 


(1) De Civ. Dei, I. 10. c. 21. 


(42) Heroum nomen ab Junone dicitur tractum, quod Græce Juno 
Hex appellatur, & ideo neſcio qui filius ejus, ſecundum Græeorum 
fabulas, Heros fuit nuncupatus. | R 

(2) Lib. 3. (3) In Att. 
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as makes alſo the fame Diſtinction, when he ſays, 
that ta Mexanor were aſcribed the uſual Honours that ; 
belong to Heroes, and that after Sun ſetting z but to 
Evemerion divine Honours were paid. The ſame Au- 
thor adds, that at the Dedication of Cities, Sacrifices ; 
were. offered to'the Gods, and that Heroes were in- f 
voked merely by Prayers. When Epaminondas, ſays c 
he (1), was deſigned to re-eſtabliſh the Meſſenians, and 1 
build them à City, after having conſulted the Au- ( 
gurs, and upon their Report made Choice of the Place s 
where it was to have been built, the Arcadians, the l 
Meſfenians and Thebans, offered each to their own Gods : 
private Sacrifices, then they all invoked the Heroes of 
the Country; eſpecially Meſſenus the Son of Triopas, 
Zurytus and Aphareus, with their Children, and among 
the Deſcendants of Hercules, Creſpbontes and Ephytus, 
Beſides, they invoked Arifomenes in a particular 
Manner, and his Memory was more honoured than 
any other. But this Diſtinction did not always ſubſiſt, 
ſincs the Heroe often became a God, as I have proved tc 
from the Authority of the Antients, in the third Book te 
ef the firſt Volume. Farther, I believe we may aſ- cl 
fert, that the due Promotion of Heroes to the Rank tc 
of Gods, was owing to the Doctrine of the antient b 
Philofophy, which taught that the Souls of great W 
Men were advanced even to the Stars, the Manſion of E 


the Gods and hence it was thought neceſſary to ho- ci 
nour chem like the Gods themſelves with whom they th 
Awelt. The Staics, on the contrary, ſettled only the de 
Habitation of the Heroes in a pure and ſerene Cli- V 
mats, which they believed to be above the Moon 3 in 


which makes Lucan ſay, That vaſt Expanſion which w 
iI beteveeu Heaven and Earth, is the Manſion of the ſet 
Demi. Gads (aa). 5 TN a 
80 firmly were they perſuaded that the Heroes in- 1 
tereſted themſelves as well as the Gods in the Affairs hi: 
of this World, that they were believed to be the A- Vi 

| Fs vengers 


Fl. 60 In Meſſ. 1 0 
(a) DPuodque patet terras inter cæligue meatus | 
Semidei Manes habitant. Pharſ. 1. We de! 
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vengers of Impiety. The Examples of this, quoted 
by Pauſanias (1), are very authentic. Cleomenes, ſays 
he, having corrupted the Prieſteſs of Delphi, to oblige 
her to declare, that Demaratus was not the legal Son of 
Ariſto, and thereby to exclude him from the Crown, 
to which he had a Right, having ſtabbed himſelf in 
one of thoſe Fits of Madneſs to which he was ſubject, 
his Death was looked upon as a Puniſhment from the 
Gods and Heroes. And indeed, ſays that Hiſto- 
<« rian, it was not the firſt Inſtance of the Vengeance 
e the Gods and Heroes had taken upon Men. Pro- 
e tefilaus who is worſhipped at Eleus, and who in his 
« Time was a Heroe no leſs celebrated than Argus, 
« puniſhed with his own Hand the Perfian Artacetus 
« (2); and ever ſince the Megareans preſumed to ap- 
00 propriate to themſelves and cultivate the Lands 
4 conſecrated to the Divinities of Zlegſis, they have 
&« never been able to appeaſe their Wrath.” 

This in few Words 1s what the Antients taught as 
to the Heroes and their Worſhip. We ſhall ſpeak af- 
terwards at more Length of thoſe who by their At- 
chievements attained that high Rank, which at Bot- 
tom was much the ſame with that of the Gods. But 
before we cloſe this Chapter, 'tis proper to examine 
what the Antients underſtood by the Tomb of the 
Heroes uad wipe, an Expreſſion which often oc- 
curs in Pauſanias. The Abbe Saler, who has treated 
this Subject in a Memoir which he read to the Aca- 
demy of the Belles-Lettres, ſays, that by theſe two 
Words was underſtood the Tomb of a Heroe erected 
in a Place incloſed with a facred Grove, and near 


which was an Altar, which they uſed to frequent at 


ſet Times, and offer upon it Gifts and Libations. In 
Proof of this Propoſition, he quotes ſeveral Autho- 
rities from Homer and Euripides, which may be ſeen in 
his Diſſertation (3), and he concludes with a Paſſage in 
Virgil, and with the. Teſtimony of Servius his Commen- 
tator, which ſet the Matter in full Light :5 - 

\ . Solempes 


i) In Lacon. (2) Herodotus relates the fame Fact. (3) Mem, 
delAcad. Tom. V. | | | 
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Solemnes tum forte dapes & triſtia dona 
Ante urbem in luco, falfi Simoentis ad undam, 

| Libabat cineri Andromache, maneſque vocabat 
Hettoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpite inanem 
Et geminas, cauſam lacrymis, ſacraverat aras. 


i Zn. I. 3. 


Since in theſe Verſes we actually find the three 
Things requiſite to the Tombs of Heroes, the ſacred 
Grove, Lucus, the Heroe's Shade; Has tenent Heroum 
animæ, ſays the ſame Poet in another Place; and laſt- 
ly the Offerings, Libabat cineri Andromache. Servius 
(1) in his Commentary upon this Paſſage of Virgil, 
ſays, the Poet never uſes the Word lucus, but he means 
a Place conſecrated by Religion (a). The heroic 
Monument was not peculiar to Heroes alone, ſince we 
learn from Pauſanias that it was alſo erected in Honour 
of Heroins (2), as we ſhall ſee afterwards. 


5 CN 

At what Time and in what Manner the Prac- 
tiſe of worſhipping Heroes was introduced into 
Greece, Sc. . 


7 IS not eaſy to determine at what Time the 


- 3 Worſhip of Heroes commenced, The Antients, 
and Pauſanias himſelf, who fays ſo much of this Wor- 
ſhip, give us no Account of its Original; but among 
the Moderns we have Men of Learning, who not diſ- 
cerning any Traces of this Worſhip before the Arrival 
of Cadmus, conclude from thence, that he had brought 
it from Phenicia into Greece. From that Period, ſay 
they, commenced the Practice among the Greeks, of 
honouring the Funerals of their Relations by Feſtivals, 
Invocations, and Offerings; of erecting to them re- 
markable Tombs, whither they repaired, eſpecially on 
the Day of their Anniverſary, there to perform Li- 
5 A. baſtions. 
li) Ia 3 En. 
(a) Lucum nunquam ponit fine Religione, nam in ipſis ha- 
bitant Manes piorum, qui Lares viales ſunt. 
(2) In Corinth. 
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bations. To theſe Tombs very ſoon ſucceeded Sta- 


tues, and afterwards Altars. Every private Perſon 


was permitted to his Ref to his Anceſtors, 
but —— their „ 3 than their 
own Family. It was otherwiſe as to thoſe on whom 
Cities or Kingdoms conferred Honours. As it was 
commonly to Perſons who had done good Service 
to the State, and had ſignalized themſelves by 

Atchievements, their Names became thereby exceed- 
ing famous, and were propagated every where. Thus 


we are to diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Heroes; ſome were 


ſo only in their own Families, and were as their Gods 
Penates: Others were ſo by public Decrees, and be- 
came the Heroes of a whole People. To the one 
were erected only Tombs of Stone which ſerved for 


Altars, while thoſe which were raiſed to others differed 


but little from the Temples of the Gods; and that the 
Homage paid them might be the more ſolemn, My- 
ſteries were inſtituted in their Honour, with Ceremo- 
nies and Feaſts; and a Succeſſion of Prieſts deſtined 
to their Service, | | 

As the Number of the Heroes and Heroins is al- 
moſt beyond Reckoning, and it would be impoſſible 
to name them all, I ſhall collect into one Chapter the 
Names of all whom I know, reſerving till afterwards 
what further Enlargements I have to make on thoſe of 
them that are more illuſtrious, 


CHAP. II. 


The Names of the Heroes and Heroins worſhipped 


in Greece. 


f Fe of all we find in the ſingle Family of 


Cadmus, that Prince himſelf, Europa his Siſter, 
and Atymnus his Brother, his four Daughters, Melicerta 
the Son of Ino, Bacchus the Son of Semele, Ariſteus the 
Huſband of Autonoe, and Jaſius the Brother of his 


Wife Harmonia. In that of Minos, that Prince him- 


felf, Rhadamanthus, Androgeos, Ec. | 1 
In the Family of Inachus, Danae, Perſeus, Hercules, 
” | Acmena, 
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Aumena his Mother, and many more. At Athens, 
Cecrops, Erichthonius, Pandion, Theſeus, and Hippolitus 
his Son. The latter was even honoured as. a God, 
Diomedes, as is thought, built him a Temple, and 


conſecrated to him the Ground that incompaſſed it, 
This Heroe was reckoned the firſt who paid divine 
Honours to him. The Prieſts who had the Charge of 


his Worſhip, had it for Life, and the Feſtival of the 
God was ſolemnized every Year. Among other Ce- 
remonies performed in his Honour the young Virgins 
before Marriage cut off their Hair, and conſecrated 
it to him in that Temple. At Eleuſis, Tripiolemus and 
Celeus. In the Family of Pelops, this Prince himſelf, 
and Hippodamia his Wife, Caſtor and Pollux, Helen, 
Menelaus, and Agamemnon. In that of Aacus, this 
Prince, Peleus his Son, and Achilles, In that of Priam, 
Hector and Caſſandra his Daughter, and Helenus, one 


of his Sons. We may alſo reckon in the ſame Num- 


ber the Soothfayer Amphiaraus, and his Son Amphile- 


chus, Phoroneus, Orpheus, Proteſilaus, Arcas the Son 
of Calliſto, Idomeneus, Emeriones, Melampus, Adraſtus, 


Jolaus, Machaon, his Son Polemocrates, and his Brother 
Podalirius, Areotopotes, or the great Vine. biber, honour- 
ed as a Heroe at Munichia, according to Atheneus, as 
Alabandus was in Achaia, according to Cicero and 
Alus, if we may believe Strabo; Amicleus and Apolls- 
nius Tyaneus (1).  Calchas the Soothſayer, fo famous at 
the Siege of Troy, had a Temple, according to Strabo, 
at Daunia upon a Hill, and Cayſtrius, according to the 
fame Author, an Altar near the River Cayſter. The 
Apotheoſis of Homer repreſented upon an antient Mo- 
nument, explained by Cuper, leaves no Room to doubt 
of that Poet's having been worſhipped at leaſt as a De- 
mi-God. f — 
A Paſſage of Pauſanias (2) gives us the Names of 
feveral Heroes; whom he calls Eponymes: A little above 
the Plate where the Senate was held, are the Statues of 
theſe Heroes, from whom the Athenian Tribes took their 
Names afterwards , the firſt is Hippocoon, the Son of 
= 9 eptune, 


(1) Philoſt, Vita Apoll. Tyan. (2) In Att. 
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Neptune, and Alope, the Daughter of Cern; An- 
tiochus the Son of Hercules and Medea, is the ſe- 
cond, and the third is Telamon the Father of Ajax. A. 
mong the Athenians is reckoned Leos, who by the Advice 
of the Oracle devoted his Daughter for the Safety of the 
State; Erechtheus (a) who defeated the Eleuſians, and 
flew their General ; Immarandus the Son of Eumol- 
pus, Egeus who is well known, neus the natural Son 
of Pandion, and Acamas one of the Sons of Thefeus, 
I bave ſeen in the ſame Rank, adds he, the Statues of 
Cecrops and Pandion. Cleodea, the Daughter of Hil- 
lus, Oebalns and Telechus had their heroic Monuments 
in Laconia £1) : The latter was the Son of Archelaus 
King of Sparta. Eurylnus the Son of Meneceus, was 
worſhi + ark in Oechalia on the Day of his Anniverſary 
(2). Theagenes of Thaſos, who was ſo often Conque- 
ror at the Olympic Games (5), received divine Ho- 
nours 3 and as his Adventure is ſingular, I ſhall relate 
it. A Statue had been conſecrated to him of Bronze (3), 
and as one of his Enemies was once a beating of it 
by Way of Revenge upon him, the Statue falling 
down ſuddenly upon the Fool, and cruſhing him to 
Death, his Sons ſued it in Judgment, as being guilty 
of Murther, and the People of Thaſos condemned 
it to be thrown into the Sea; fo one of Draco's Law 
ordained. In the mean Time the Thafians being ſore 
diſtreſſed with Famine, had Recourſe to the Oracle of 
Delphi, who anſwered them that it would ceaſe when 
they had recalkd all thoſe whom they had baniſhed. 

They obeyed, but the Calamity ſtill continuing, they 
ſent a ſecond Time to the Oracle, and the Prieſteſs an- 
ſwered, that their Theagenes it ſeems paſſed with them 
for a Cypher. Upon this they got the Statue fiſhed 
up, and from that Time began to honour the Memory 

of that Heroe. | Pyrithous, 
ta) Herodot. I. 8. makes alſo Mention of the SINE of that 
Prives which was in the Citadel of Athens. 

(1) Id. in Lacon. (2) Id. in Meſſen. 

) The ordinary Text of Pauſanias bears that he kad won 1409 
Crowns, an exorbitant Number, which ſome W reduce to 


400, Which ſtill appears very great. 
(3) Id. in Eliac. 
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Pyrithous, Oedipus, and Auraſtus, as we learn from 
Pauſanias, had their heroic Monuments in Attica; 
Pallas the Son of Lycaon had his in Arcadia, and Pe- 
Tops had a Temple in Alces, and a Piece of Ground 
| conſecrated to him: For, as the ſame Author remarks, 
the Eleans ſet that Prince as far above other Heroes, 


as they ſet Jupiter above other Gods. It is thought 


to have been Hercules himſelf that conſecrated that 


Piece of Ground to Pelops, from whom he was de- 


ſcended in the fourth Generation. They added (1), 
that he had ſacrificed to him by the Side of a Ditch, 
where the Archons were wont every Year to offer Sa- 
crifice before they entered upon their Office ; and 


their Sacrifice had this Singularity in it, that no Part* 


of the Victim was allotted to Divination. 

Telephus received the Honours of Sacrifice at Per- 
gamus upon the Caicus (2). Philip, King of Macedon, 
was too illuſtrious not to acquire heroic Honours ; ac- 
cordingly he had in Aces a Chapel built in Form of 
the Rotondo, where he had a Statue of Gold, by the 
Hand of Leochares. However ambitious his Son Alex- 


ander was to be taken into the Number of the great* 


Gods, as has been ſaid elſewhere, I know not if he 
ever attained even to Heroic Honours ; at leaſt if any 
Worſhip was paid to him, it was not very extenſive. 
Phylacus, for having relieved the City Delphi, obtained 
a heroic Monument. Pohdorus the Son of Alcamenes 
the King of Sparta, received extraordinary Honours 
from the Lacedemonians after his Death; but Pauſanias 
has not told us whether he was reckoned a God or a 
Heroe (3). : 

Deucalion had Altars in Greece, and was honoured 
there as a Divinity. Diomedes was eſteemed a God, 
and had a Temple and a facred Grove at Timavus, ac- 
cording to Strabo (4). Ergane a Goddeſs had allo her 
Altar. The Deſcendants of Phidia«s ſacrificed to him, 
according to Pauſanias. Hermotimus was worſhipped 


as a God among the Clazomenians, and had there a 
| Temple, 


(z) In Eliac. (a) Id. in Arcad. (3) Id. in Eliac. (4) P. 146. 


was worſhipped in Lycia. 
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Temple, according to the Teſtimony of Tertullian (1). 
Palamedes, according to Philoſtratus (2), was honour- 
ed as a God. He had a Statue erected to him with 
this Inſcription, To the God Palamedes. Pandarus (3) 
Paſithea, ſays Cicero (4), 
had a Temple near Lacedemon : Others take her for 
Paſiphae the Wife of Minos. Phoronenus, as we learn 
from Pauſanias (5), had one at Corinth, near that of 
Nemean Jupiter; and even in Pauſanias's Time they 


ſtill celebrated the Anniverſary of that Heroe. Acęſi- 


das and Acefius had alſo heroic Monuments in Greece, 
as we read in the ſame Author, as alſo Acratus, a Ge- 


nius of Bacchus*s Retinue, and Adraſtus the Son of 


Talaus, Aithlius the Son of Zolus, who was ſirnamed 
Jupiter; Agamedes and Trophonius his Brother, the 
fame who had the famous Oracle; Agamemnon and Me- 
nelaus, and Ajax the Son of 7 2lamon, participated of 
the ſame Honours, while Jan the Son of Oileus re- 
ceived them in the ſmall Iſland of Leuce, where a 


particular Worſhip was alſo paid to Achilles, Pyr- 


bus his Son was worſhipped principally at Delphi, 
Lycurgus, if we may believe Strabo (6), had a Temple 
at Lacedemon. 

Pauſanias, who of all the Antients has enlarged moſt 
upon this Subject, having travelled over Greece which 
was full of heroic Monuments, makes Mention of 
thoſe of Alalcomedes, the Foſter-Father of Minerva, of 
Alcathous, Alcimedes, Alcines, Aleon, Ambryſſus, Anaxis, 
Muaſinous, Aratus, Archemorus, Aſtrabacus, Altys, Au- 
geas; of the Arcadian Aulon, of Baton Squire to 
Amphiaraus, of Perſeus, Thyeſtes, whoſe heroic Mo- 
nument was upon the Highway that led from Mycene 


to Argos; of Belleropbon, Butes, Chilon, Cladeus, Cleodeus 


the Son of Hillus; of Chiron, ſo celebrated in the heroic 
Age, of Cleomedes, Cleoneus, Cranius. He makes alſo 
Mention either of the Temples or Statues of Stemmu- 
tius, of the Curetes, of Tenes, Hyacinthus, peculiarly 
honoured in Laconia, of "Om the Companion of 

Vol. III. Ff Hercules, 


(1) Lib. de Anima. (z) Life of Apoll. Tyan. (3) Strabo, 


1. 24. (4) L. 1. de Divinat. (5) In Corinth. (0) L. 7. C) L 7. 
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Hercules, worſhipped in Sardinia; of Iphicles, Brother 
to the ſame Hercules; of Oreſtes, Lacedemon, Latius, La- 
phiſtius, Lycurgus, Melampus, Hippoton, whoſe heroic 
Monument was at Athens; of Preugones, to whom 
heroic Honours were paid at the Time of the Feſtival 
of Diana Limnatis, whoſe Statue he had carried off 
at Sparta ; of Prometheus who had a Statue in Phocts, 
with a Chapel and Altar ; Games were allo inſtituted 
in Honour of him; of Ptolomy Philadelphus, whom 
this Author reckons in the Number of the Heroes 
Eponymes ; of Sebrus, Alcimus, Enarepbhorus, whom Apol- 
lodorus calls Arcinus, of Dorycles, and Tebrus, whoſe 
heroic Monuments were in Laconia ; of Stinyclerus, 
the Meſſenian Heroe, of Theras the 'Son of Auteſion, 
whoſe Anniverſary was celebrated by the Thereans, 
who derived their Name from him; of Triptolemus, 
whoſe Temple was to be ſeen at Eleufs ; of Zarax, 
a Man of great Fame, who had learned Muſic from 
Apollo himſelf, and whom this Author reckons to have 


been not from Athens, but the Extremities of Lacs- 


nia, where was the City of Zaraxa, to which he 
communicated his Name. 
we curious Traveller, after naming ſo many He- 
has not forgot the illuſtrious Women who had 
boar Tar to the fame Honours ; ſuch as Alexandra, or 
Caſſandra, the Daughter of Priam, who had a Temple 
in Greece; Al:mena, whole Altar was at Athens in 
the Temple of Hercules her Son; Andromache, who 
had a heroic Monument in the ſame Country; Anax- 
andra, who had likewiſe an Altar there, as allo Aphea 
and the Trojan Aimenò; Coronis, the Daughter of Phle- 
gyas, and Mother of Eſculapius, who was worſhipped 
there with her Son; Helen, who had a Temple at La- 
cedemon; Cyniſea, ahi Daughter of Archidane, who 
gained the Prize at the Olympic Games. Hilara and 
Phæbea, the Wives of Caftor and Pollux; Todamia, 
who though transformed into a Stone, had the Ho- 
nour of an Altar; Iphimedea, Laphria, Latria, La- 
zona the Mother of Apollo and Diana, Manto the Daugh- 
ter of Tirgſias, who profeſſed the Art of Prediction * 
er 
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her Father; Meganira, Rhadina, whoſe Tomb was 
honoured by unfortunate Lovers; and laſtly Octavia, 
whoſe Temple was in high Reputation. 

Theſe in general were the Heroes and Heroins, to 
whom Greece had deſtined Religious Worſhip; but as 
there were ſome among them who had ſignalized 
themſelves more than the reſt, in the Events which 
make the moſt conſiderable Part of the Hiſtory of 
the Heroic Age, *tis proper to give a fuller Account 
of them : This is what I ſhall do in the following 
Chapters, obſerving, as near as poſſible, the Order of 
Time. | | 

As Perſeus is one of the moſt celebrated, both for his 
Antiquity and Atchievements, with him I ſhall begin. 


CH AS. I; 


The Hiſtory of Perſeus, Andromeda, the Gor- 


gons, Sc. 


HERE are few Hiſtories of thoſe Times more 
obſcure and fuller of Fables, than that which is 


to be the Subject of this Chapter. Tis in ſeveral 


Parts of it quite inexplicable. However, let us try to 


_ cleayit up as far as we are able; let us take for certain 


what Antiquity acknowledges, and for Conjectures on- 
ly the Explanations of the Fables which are ſo cloſely 
interwoven into the real Adventures of that Prince. 
Perſeus was of the Blood of Danaus, who had uſurp- 
ed from Gelanor the Kingdom of Argos, by Hypermne- 
tra his Great-Great-Grand-Mother. Acriſius his Grand- 
Father, who had but one Daughter, named Dana, 
having learnt from the Oracle, that one Day his Grand- 


Son was to bereave him of his Life and Crown, ſhut 


her up in a Tower of Braſs, and would give Ear to 
no Propoſal of Marriage for her. In the mean Time, 
Pretus his Brother, being deſperately in Love with his 
Niece, found a Way, by Means of Money, to cor- 
rupt the Fidelity of the Keepers of the Princeſs ; and 
having entered through the Roof into the Place where 
ſhe was impriſoned, made her the Mother of Perſeus, 

| 5 2 A Fable 
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A Fable which Ovid has comprehended in this ſingle 
Verſe: a | 
Perſea quem pluvio Dana conceperat auro. (1) 
And which Horace has applied to a moral Senſe, to 
demonſtrate the Power of Gold over Mankind, among 
whom no Obſtacle is to be found powerful enough to 
ſurmount its Force: 
Aurum per medios ire ſatellites 
Novit, c. 

Thoſe who wrote the Hiſtory of this Adventure, 
to palliate the Diſgrace which this Intrigue intailed 
upon the Royal Family, gave out, that Jupiter, en- 
amoured of Dana, had transformed himſelf into a 
Shower of Gold; which was the more probable, that 
Prietus, if we may believe Yoſſius (2), took upon him 
the Sirname of Jupiter, as has been already faid in the 
Hiſtory of that God (3). | 
| Here is the whole Myſtery, for the Ground of the 
Story is true. Pauſanias (4) mentions that Tower, or 
rather that Apartment of Braſs, in which Dana had 
been ſhut up, and aſſures us that it ſubſiſted till the 
the Time of Perilaus the Tyrant of Argos, whe de- 
moliſhed it; adding that even in his Time ſome Re- 
mains were ſtill to be ſeen of the ſubterraneous Pa- 
lace whereof Dana?'s Chamber made a Parr. | 
Jo conclude, there is nothing very extraordinary in 
this Adventure; that a Prince affrighted hy an Oracle 
(and we know how far they carried their Credulity 
for Oracles) being averſe to the Marriage of his Daugh- 
ter, becauſe the Child to be born of her was one 
Day to dethrone and bereave him of his Life, kept 
her cloſe confined 3 nor that a Man ſo powerful as 
Pretus his Brother bribed the Guards; and far leſs, 
that this Adventure, according to the Practice of thoſe 
Times, was laid in Jupiters Name. 

The Commerce of that Prince with Danae was kept 

5 T2 7 very 
Ii) Met. I. 6. (2) De Orig. & Prog. Idol. I. 1. (3) Vol. II. 
B. 1. of the Eg. (4) In Cori © | 
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very ſecret for a Time; but at Length the Princeſs 
being delivered of Per/eus, Acrifius ordered her to be 
expoſed upon the Sea with her Child, in a pitiful Barge, 
which after being a long Time driven along at the 


Mercy of the Winds, ſtopped near the little Iſland of 


Seriphus, one of the Cyclades in the Egean Sea. Poly- 
deftes, who was King of the Iſland, being apprized of 
it, gave a favourable Reception to the Mother and 
the Child, and took great Care of the Education of 
the young Prince. But afterwards falling in Love 
withDanae, and afraid of Perſeus now grown up, he 


ſought a Pretext for diſmiſſing him. It was a very 


ſingular one he made uſe of. He pretended that he 
was courting one of the Grecian Princeſſes, and that 
in order to have the Marriage celebrated with more 
Magnificence, he deſigned to furniſh out an Entertain- 
ment upon that Occaſion with all the Rarities the 
World could afford. He actually invited the Princes 
of the neighbouring Iſles, begging each of them to 
bring with him to the Feaſt the beſt Things his Coun- 
try produced, He even preſcribed to them what 
Things he was deſirous to have; and to make Per- 
ition the longer, ordered him to go and 
fetch the Head of Meduſa, one of the Gorgons. | 


CHAP, v. 70h, 


The Explanation of the Fable of Meduſa and the. 
HOorgons. 


EVER did either Poets or Hiſtorians allow 
themſelves more Scope than in the Fable of the 
Gorgons, I begin with what the Poets ſay of them, 
then ſhall come to the Hiſtorians and Mythologiſts, 
and ſhall cloſe this Chapter with an Explanation of the 
Fable. f n e 

All the Method J here propoſe, is to range the 
Poets according to the Time when they wrote, that 
we may ſce with one Glance of the Eye the progreſ- 
ſive Steps of this Fable, incomparably more ſimple in 


the firſt, than in thoſe who came after. As Homer is 
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the moſt antient, I ought to begin with him; but 
what he ſays of the Gorgons amounts to ſo little, that 
Heſychius makes no Scruple to aſſert, that this Poet 
had no Knowledge of them; but that Critic is in an 
Error, as we ſhall ſee. Homer in the Deſcription of 


Minerva's is (1) thus ſpeaks: In the middle thereof 


was to be ſeen the Head of the-Gorgon, that fright- 
ful Monſter, that enormous and formidable Head, the 
amazing Prodigy of the Father of the Gods. He lays 


elfe where (2), that the ſame Head was engraved up- 


on Agamemnon's Buckler, accompanied with Terror 
Ane his Retinue. . © : 

Hefiod enters into a much fuller Detail: I ſhall not 
quote what he ſays on this Subject in the fine Deſcrip- 
tion he gives of Hercules's Buckler, which the Abbe 


Maſſieu has tranſlated with ſo much Elegance, that I 


may come to the Theogony of that Poet, where he 
relates this Fable with all its Circumſtances as they 
were known in his Time. © Phorcus, ſays he, had 
by Ceto two Daughters, Pepbredo and Enys, who 


came into the World with gray Hairs—He had 


* alſo by her the :Gorgons, who dwelt beyond the 
Ocean, at the Extremity of the World, near the 
*© Regions of Night—The Names of thoſe Gorgons 
* are Stheno, Euryale, and Meduſa, fo famed for her 
*« Misfortunes. She was mortal, while her two Siſters 
«« were ſubject neither to Old-age nor Death. The 


“ God of the Sea was captivated with Meduſa's Charms; 


and upon the graſſy Couch of a beautiful Meadow, 
* adorned with all the Gay Flowers of the Spring, gave 
her convincing Proofs of his Love. She died after- 
* wards an untimely Death: Perſeus cut off her Head, 


| and from the Blood that iſſued from it ſprung the 
Hero Chryſaor and the Horſe Pegaſus. Chryſaor de- 


* rived his Name from a golden Sword which he 
* had in his Hand, at his Birth. He fell afterwards 
e in Love with. Callirboe the Daughter of the Ocean, 
* and had by her Ger yon, the famous Giant with three 


Heads. Pegaſus was ſo named, becauſe he was 


i < born 
(1) Iliad. I. 5. (2) Iliad. I. 11. 
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6 born near the Sources of the Ocean: He inſtantly 
« left the Earth, and winged his Way to the Man- 
« ſions of the Gods. There he now reſides, in the 
« Palace of Jupiter himſelf, whoſe Thunder and 
Lightning he bears.” 

Eſchiles in his Prometheus has only copied Hęſiad > 
But as the Fables ſtill grew as they paſſed from one 


Poet to another, the former adds that the Daughters 


of Phorcus had but one Eye and one Tooth among all 


the three, which they made Uſe of one after another, 


and that the Gorgons, their younger Siſters, had Hair 


interwoven with Serpents, and killed Men with a ſingle 


Glance of their Eye. The Scholiaſt on that Poet 
adds, that their Tooth was longer than the 'Fuſks of the 
ſtrongeſt Boar, and that their Hands were of Brals. 
Pindar (1) goes farther than either E/chiles or his 
Commentator, ſince he heightens the Fable by three 
Circumſtances unknown to his Predeceſſors. The firſt 


is that the Gorgons turned thoſe into Stone whom they 


looked upon, and that it was by this kind of Death 
that Perſeus, in preſenting Meduſa*s Head, deſolated 
the Iſland of Seripbus, whoſe Inhabitants he petrified, 
together with their King whom he ſurprized at Table. 
The fecond is, that Mznerva, who aided Perſeus while 
he was ſtruggling with Meduſa, being ſurprized with 
the Melody of the Gorgons Sighs intermingled with 
the Hiſſings of their Serpents, felt certain Charms in 
that mixed Compoſition of doleful Accents z and to 
renew the Idea of the Harmony, ſhe invented a Flute 
in Imitation thereof which ſhe imparted to Men; and” 
in Alluſion to its firſt Model ſhe called the various 
Sounds it produced, a Harmony with many Heads, The 
third is, that the Horſe Pegaſus whom Hgſod makes. 
to have taken Flight to the Manſion of the Gods, was 
afterwards broke by Minerva, and given to Bellerophon, 
who mounted him to combat the Chimera; but that 
Heroe having attempted to aſcend to Heaven on the 
Wings of that Horſe, was thrown down to the Earth, 


and Pegaſus placed among the Stars (a). AS. 


(1) Pyth. 12. 
(a) See his third Olympiad, and the ſeventh Pyth. 
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As this Fable ſtill grew in its Progreſs by paſſing tl 
from one Hand to another, Apollonius Rhodius, and 2M 
Ovid add, that Perſeus having taken his Flight over n 
Libya, all the Drops of Blood that trickled from the m 

fatal Head, were transformed into ſo many Serpents, tl 
and that hence came the prodigious Quantity of thoſe "mn 
venomous Animals, which have ſince infected that h 
Country. fc 

The Eatin Poets, though faithful Copiers of the tl 
Greek ones, have yet loaded the Fable of the Gorgons * 
with new Circumſtances. Homer had ſaid that the b 
Gorgon*'s Head was engraved upon the tremendous b 

. MAEgis of Minerva; Virgil adds, and upon her Cuiraſs ir 
\ too, in the Place which covered the Goddeſgs Breaſt. g 
| = = = =- - - Tpſamque in pectore Dive ſi 
Gorgena deſefto vertentem lumina collo. 1 

| | An. L-8. ſe 

The other Poets ſpeak no more of the Gorgons ws 
after the Defeat of Meduſa : Virgil ſays, they had their 
Reſidence near the Gates of Hell, with the Centaurs, 5 
the Chimera, and the other fabulous Monſters (a). n 

Ovid of all the Poets has moſt enlarged upon the J 
Fable of the Gorgons, and he lets us know a good fl 
many Circumſtances which are no where to be found 2 

but in his Metamorphoſes (1). According to him, 8 
Meduſa was a conſummate Beauty, and kindled the De- b 
ſires of many Lovers, who ſought to marry her; but 8 
of all the Charms of her Perſon none was more at- F 
tractive than her fine Hair. Neptune made Love to 8 
her, not in a Meadow, as it is in H#/od, but in Mi- 9 
nerva's Temple, with which that Goddeſs was ſo in- a 
cenſed, that he changed that Beauty's Hair into Ser- F 
pents; and this is the Reaſon why among the three L 
Gorgons, Meduſa alone has her Hair interwoven with , 1 
Snakes; though Eſchiles had ſaid long before him, ; 
_ _ that 
(a) Veſtibulum ante ipſ m 
entauri = = = = - = | 
Gorgones, Harpyiaque, Oc. . L 


(1) L. 4. & 5. 
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that her Siſter*s Locks were branded with the fame De- 


formity. That Poet goes on to relate after what Man- 


ner Perſeus ſurprized the ſingle Eye which we have 
mentioned, while one of the Gorgons was giving it to 
the other; after which he went to the Place where 


Meduſa lay, whom he found faſt aſleep, and cut off 


her Head. Of the Blood which iſſued from it, came 
forth Pegaſus, on whom he mounted ; and flying 
through the airy Regions, went into Mauritania, 
where he transformed Atlas, who had given him a 
bad Reception, into that Mountain which has ſince 
bore his Name. From thence, continues he, he went 
into Ethiopia, where he reſcued Andromeda from the 
Monſter that was ready to devour her, and puniſhed 
Phineus his Rival, together with all thoſe who had 


ſided with him, by ſhewing them the Gorgon's Head, 


which turned them all into Stones. This Poet adds 
ſeveral other Fictions, which we ſhall endeavour to 
explain as we go along. | 
Though the Mythologiſts and Hiſtorians have in 
Relation to this Fable followed the Poets who hatched 


it, yet they have altered ſome Circumſtances in it, 


and alſo give us ſome additional ones. Pherecides, and 
after him Apollodorus and Hyginus ſay, that Mercury, 
as well as Minerva, had a great Hand in the Expedi- 
tion of our Heroe, and that as the Goddeſs lent him 
her Looking-Glaſs, ſo Mercury provided him with a 
Sword made in Form of a Scythe ; that by the Ad- 
vice of them both Perſeus went to the Habitation of 
certain Nymphs, to borrow ſome Arms depoſited with 


them, among which were the winged Shoes, the Sandal 


and Helmet of Pluto; that this Helmet had the Pro- 
perty to leave all Objects open to View, while the 
Perſon who wore it was himſelf inviſible ; that the 


Looking-Glaſs of Minerva produced alſo the fame Ef- 


fect; in fine, that theſe were the Means of ſaving the 


Heroe who appeared before Meduſa, without being per- 
ceived by her. The ſame Mythologiſts add farther, 
that it was Minerva herſelf guided the Hand of Perſeus 
when he cut off the Gorgon's Head, Laſtly, that 
after 
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after this Victory the Heroe returned the Arms to thoſe 
from whom he had them, reſerving to himſelf Meduſa's 
Head, of which after his other Expeditions he made 
a preſent to Minerva, who put it upon her Ægis. 

Whenwe lay together on one Hand, the little which 
Hiſtory has left us in relation to the Gorgons, and on 
the other the numberleſs Prodigies told on chat Occaſi- 
on by the Poets, we cannot but imagine at firſt Sight 
that it is in vain to pry into this Fable. In the mean 
Time ſeveral Authors, both antient and modern, have 
undertaken to explain it; and I think myſelf obliged 
to give the Hiſtory of their Sentiments before I offer 
my own (a). Theopompus (1) was of Opinion that the 
Gorgons were ſuch ugly Women, that the very Sight 
of them turned thoſe who looked upon them into Stones, 
ſo to ſpeak, their Aſtoniſhment being ſo great. Others, 
on the contrary, affirm that Meduſa was exceedingly 
handſome, until Debauchery rendered her hideouſly 
ugly. Proclus of Carthage ſaid this fame Meduſa was 
one of thoſe barbarous African Women who conducted 
the Troops, whereof Perſeus by her Death made him- 
ſelf Maſter, and led them into Greece. Diodorus Siculus, 
who is very full upon this Subject, after obſerving that 
Libya antiently produced whole Nations of Women, 
who by their warlike Diſpoſition and Courage were be- 
come the Aſtoniſhment of the World, adds that the 
Gorgons, who were of that Number, maintained a War 
againſt Perſeus, where they ſignalized their Valour and 
Proweſs exceedingly, under the Conduct of Meduſa 
their Queen. 

What Pauſenias tells us of theſe Women, hasa con- 
fiderable Affinity to what the Author now quoted had 
faid before. The Gergons, according to him, were the 
Daughters of Phorbus ; for thus that Name is read in 
the printed Copies and Manuſcripts; tho? the Learned 
think it ought to be read Phorcas, ſince this is the Name 


given to the Father of the Gorgons by all the Antients. 


(a) See the curious Diſſertation of the Abbe Maſieu, Mem. de 
Ck WS 0 oo | 
L. 17. 5 
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Be that as it will, after the Death of Phorbus, ſays 
the ſame Pauſanias, Meduſa his Daughter reigned over 
the People who inhabited in the Confines of the Lake 
Tritonis, As ſhe had a violent Paſſion for Hunting 


and War, ſhe laid waſte all the Lands of the neigh- 


bouring People; but at laſt Perſeus having ſurprized 


her one Night, defeated the flying Camp wherewith 
ſhe was eſcorted, and killed herſelf in the Encounter. 


The next Day he was deſirous to view her, and dead 
as ſhe was, ſhe appeared ſo beautiful, that he cut off 
her Head, and carried it into Greece, to make it a 
Spectacle to the People, who could not behold it with- 
out being ſtruck with Aſtoniſnment. 

Alexander of Myndus, a City of Caria, cited by 
Athenzus (a), contended that the Gorgons were a kind 
of ſavage Beaſts, whoſe very Look turned Men into 


Stones. In Libya, ſays he, the Nomades give the Ap- 


lation of Gorgon to a certain Animal which has ve- 
ry much the Air of a wild Sheep. The Breath of it 
is ſaid to be ſo peſtilentious, that it infects all thoſe 
who approach to it. A long Main falls down from 
the Top of its Forehead, and deprives it then of 
Sight. This Main is ſo ponderous, that the Animal 
has much ado to raiſe it up again; but when it gets 
this brought about by ſome extraordinary Effort, it 
overthrows all thoſe who look upon it, and kills them, 
not with its Breath, but with a Poiſon which it darts 
from its Eyes. One of theſe Animals was diſcovered 
in the Time that Marius was carrying on War in 


| Africa, Some Roman Soldiers, who took it for a 


Sheep, fell upon it ; but having raiſed its Main, it 
killed them all with a ſingle Glance of its Eye. O- 
ther Soldiers, who came up after them, had the 
ſame Fate, till ſome having learned from the People 
of the Country the Nature and Qualities of the Ani- 
mal, ſlew it with their Javelins, and carried it to their 
General. - 8 
Aenopbon of Lampſacus, followed by Pliny _ So 
| | nus, 


(a) This Paſſage is taken from the ſecond Book of Alexander of 
Myndus upon Animals, and cited in the third Book of Atheneus. 
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Anus, was of Opinion that the Gorgons were female 
Savages, who dwelt inthe Iſland Gorgades. Near that 
Promontory, ſays Pliny, which we call the weſtern 
Cape, are the Gorgades, the antient Reſidence of the 
Gorgons, Hanno, the Carthaginian General, ſays he 
after the ſame Xenopbon of Lampſacus, penetrated as 
far as the Gorgades Iſlands, where he found Women, 
who, in Swiftneſs, outrun the Flight of Birds. A- 
mong ſeveral he met with, he was able to catch no 
more than two, whoie Body was ſo briſtling with 
Hair, that in order to preſerve the Memorial of them, 
as of ſomething prodigious and incredible, their Skins 
were ſet up in the Temple of Juno, where they conti- 
nued ſuſpended, until the Ruin of Carthage. 
Palephatus and Fulgentius will have the Gorgons to 
have been young Women of opulent Fortunes, who 
improved their vaſt Revenues with ſingular Oecono- 
my. The former adds, that Phorcus, "their Father, 
had a golden Statue of Minerva, four Cubits high, 
which he deſigned to have depoſited in the Temple of 
that Goddefs. But having died before the Conſecra- 


tion of the Statue, his three Daughters, S/heno, Eu- 


Hale, and Meduſa, lodged it among their Treaſure, 
and Perſeus carried it off. Phorcus, according to the 
fame Author, was a Native of Cyrene and Libya, but 
he had in his Poſſeſſion three Iſlands in the Ocean. 
The three Gorgons, after his Death, reigned, one 
after another, in one of thoſe Illands. They had but 
one Miniſter, who paſſed from the one Iſland into the 
other; and this is what gave Riſe to the Fable of 


their having but one Eye, which they lent one ano- 


ther by Turns. 

As Perſeus was then navigating upon thoſe Seas, he 
ſurprized this Miniſter while he was paſſing from one 
Iſland into the other; which explains that Circumſtance 


of his having ſtole their Eye, while one of them was 


giving it to her Siſter, 

They were inconſolable for the Lofs of ſo neceffary 

a Miniſter ; but Perſeus gave them to know that he 

ſhould be returned to them, provided they would de- 
| liver 
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liver up to him the Gorgon Meduſa, and in caſe of a 
Refuſal threatened them with Death. Meduſa would 
never hearken to this Demand, but her two. Siſters 
conſented to it; wherefore Perſeus put Meduſa to 
Death, carried off the Statue, and reſtored to Stheno 
and Euryale their Miniſter. . 
bo e attentive Reader will eaſily oblerve that Pale- 
phatus had in his Eye to trace all the Parts of this Fa- 
le Step by Step, to reduce them to Probability, 
without dreaming that moſt of the Circumſtances 
were added to it at different Times. He does not even 
explain that of the Tooth and Horn which the three 
Gorgons had in common. 
Gerard Voſſius, in his excellent Treatiſe upon the 


Origine and Progreſs of Idolatry, is perſuaded that 


the Fable of the Gorgons took its Riſe from the Re- 
lation of Hanno the Carthaginian General, which we 
have cited from Xenophon of Lampſacus ; namely, that 
he believed they were the fame with thoſe Women 
who run ſo faſt as to equal the Flight of Birds. M. 
Le Clerc, on the contrary, in his Notes upon Hejiod, 
takes them for the Mares of Libya, which we have 
alſo ſpoke of. That learned Author -alledges, that 
under the obſcure Allegory of Perſeus's Expedition, 
was deſigned to be preſerved the Memory of an an- 
tient Voyage which the Phænicians had once made to 
Africa, whence they carried away a vaſt Number of 
Horſes z that the Name of Perſeus, which perhaps 
was given to the Leader of that Expedition, ' comes 
from the Phenician Word Pharſcha, ſignifying a 
Horſeman, which perfectly agrees to the Name of the 
Horſe Pegaſus which the Poets give him to ride up- 
on, it being derived from the Phenician Word Pag- 


ſous, which ſignifies a harneſſed Horſe, as Bochart, 


from whom he borrows this Conjecture, had faid be⸗ 
fore him (1); whence he concludes that the Gorgons 
were the Mares of- that Country, which the Phenici- 


ans carried away. 
M. Le Clerc confirms this Explanation by the very 
* 


11) Hierog. 1. 1. c. 6. 
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Paſſage in Hanno's Relation, where it is ſaid (a), that 
the Women of that Part of Africa where he had tra- 
velled, were all overgrown with Hair, and that they 
were impregnated without the. Concurrence of their 
Huſbands ; which agrees to the Mares, according to 
popular Belief, whereof Virgil makes Mention in his 
Georgics, where he ſays they conceived by turning to- 


wards the Zephyrs. That ſame Author confirms his 
Opinion by the Reflection he makes, that all the vaſt 


ditions of the Greek Heroes were nothing but the 
Enterprizes of Merchants, who navigated into Coun- 
tries then unknown to Greece. 

Thoſe who would allow of M. Le Clerc's Conjec- 
ture, might confirm it from the Greeks having called 
the Iſles which were ſaid to be inhabited by the Gor- 
gons, by the Name of Gorgates, or rather Gorgades, in 
Alluſion to the Velocity of thoſe Mares, as 1s very well 
obſerved by Ofinan in his Dictionary (1), and by 1/aac 
Vaſſius upon Pomponius Mela (G). 

Olaus Rudbeck, one of thoſe who have wrote the 
molt learnedly upon the Fable of the Gorgons, reckons 
they were Princeſſes of great Wiſdom and Valour, 
who governed their Dominions with excellent Order, 
and that they were poſſeſſed of thoſe Talents in the 
higheſt Degree which are conducive to the good Ma- 
nagement of a Kingdom, Talents which he reduces 
to three ; Prudence, Strength, and Foreſight. Theſe 


are the excellent Qualities poſſeſſed by the Gorgons 


which the Poets had in their Eye, when they ſaid in 
their figurative Stile, .they had but one Eye, one 
Tooth, and one Horn; ſince by the Eye they have 
marked out their Prudence; by the Tooth their 


Strength and Courage; and by the Horn the Care 
they had to Procure "Plenty in their Dominions by 


Commerce. One of their Ships was called ihe Horn, 
becauſe it carried 1 its Prow this Symbol of Plen- 


ty, 
{a ) See Pomponins Mela, uk relates this Fact, c. 3. 
(1) On the Word Corgades. 
(6) Tiryads, ſic dite a pernicitate femirarum quas Plinius 
Gorgades, id eft, fernices wacaty ſicut Græci d N ad\ts, cit 2 
Docant. 
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ty, and another the Dragon. From this Conjecture 
the Author draws the Explanation of two myſterious 
Circumſtances that enter into the Fable of Meduſa, 
and which have not been hitherto mentioned, The 
firſt, that Meduſa's Horn was ſaid to have grown out 
of a Dragon, all covered with Gold and Gems, be- 
cauſe the Ship called the Dragon had once returned 
loaded with Gold and precious Stones. The ſecond 
bore, that Meduſas Horn was full of Poiſon, and that 
it poiſoned thoſe who approached it; whereby we are 

given to underſtand the Strength of Meduſa's Fleet, 

which no Body durſt attack, This Explanation is 

fortified in the Suediſh Author, by the very Etymolo- 

gies of the Names of the three Gorgons, ſince Stheno 

implies Strength ; Euryale, Admiral; and Meduſa, Care 

of the State: Names which doubtleſs were given them 
from a Regard to their Qualities and Functions. 

Theſe Conjectures appear happy; but that Author 
takes off from their Value, by endeavouring to ac- 
commodate them to his Chimera; I mean, when he 
would prove that the Gorgons dwelt in the North, up- 
on the Coaſts of the Baltic Ocean, where he pre- 


tends to find Veſtiges of almoſt all the Greek Fa- 
bles (a). Tis true, in order to confirm his Conjec- 


ture concerning the Reſidence of the Gorgons, he has 
Recourſe to the Authority of Diodorus Siculus, who 


ſays the Gorgons were often at War with the Amazons, 


who are known to have inhabited Scythia; but he 
ought not to have diſſembled that this Hiſtorian po- 
ſitively aſſerts, that both the Gorgons and the Ama- 


Zo, whom he ſpeaks of in that Paſſage, dwelt in 


Libya. 

In fine, M. Fourmont is of Opinion, that in order 
to underſtand this Fable, we muſt have Recourſe to 
the oriental Languages, as Bochart, M. Le Clerc, and 
ſome others had thought before him; but we ought 
to do him the Juſtice to own, that without treading 
in their Steps, he chalks out a new Path to himſelf. 
Greece, ſays he, having been partly peopled by Colo- 

nies 

(a) See the third Vol. of his Atlant. intitled Manheim. 
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nies that came thither from Egypt and Phenicia, tis 
natural to ſuppoſe ſne derived moſt of her Traditions 
from the Eaſt: Thus to attempt to explain the Greek 
Fables, without the Aſſiſtance of the Languages 
whence thoſe Traditions came, would be fruitleſs Pre. 
ſumption, ſince in fact theſe are the Languages 
wherein they had either been firſt broached ,or written, 
or expreſſed. . 
This Fable, according. to him (1), 1s reducible to 
five Articles. 1. Phorcys, a Sea-God, who had to 
Wife Ceto. 2. His five Daughters; two of whom, 
namely Pephredo and Enyo, had the Appellation of 
Graiz, Greeks; the other three named Gorgons, are 
Stheno, Euryale, and Meduſa. 3. Theſe Gorgons have 
among all the three only one Tooth, one Horn, and 
one Eye. 4. From Meduſa's Blood ſprung a Man, 
namely, Chry/aor the Forger, and a Horſe, which is 
Pegaſus. 5. The Horſe carried into Greece, 1s ſub- 
ſervient only to Perſeus and Bellcrophon. To theſe 
Hints the Author ſubjoins, that in the Hebrew and 
 Phenician Languages, the Words Ben, Benei, Bar, 
Banot, ſignify equally the Poſſeſſion and the Offspring; 
thus the Ships of a Prince were called his Sons, and 
the Galleys his Daughters. In all Ages, continues 
he, Ships had Names, the Priſtis, the Centaur, the 
Whale, &c. and *tis no Wonder that they were taken 
for Monſters, and had the Names of Monſters given 
them. The Americans looked upon the firſt Spaniſh 
Ships as ſuch. Therefore, concludes the Author, 
the five Daughters of Phorcys were nothing elſe but 
the five Ships whereof his ſmall Fleet conſiſted. Fur- 
ther, ſays he, the five Names now mentioned, and 


which we find in Hefod (2), are Phoenician. Emo ſig- 


nifies a Ship of Burden, Navis oneraria; Pephredo, 


and by Tranſpoſition Perphedo, Navis aquaria, for 
carrying ſweet Water; $S:heino, a Veſlel with Oars, 
or a Galley; Euryale, Navis tranſitoria, a  Shallop 3 
Meduſa, an imperial Ship, Navis imperatoria, the 
Word Sephinale, a . being — * ow 

ve 


00 Mem. de I Acad. Tom. 7. p. 120. 


(2) Theog. 
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five Veſſels two were called Greeks, becauſe they had 
been carried off from one of the Ports of Greece; 
the other three were at firſt named Kuzog, Now K#gpog 
or Kspog, is the firſt and the moſt antient Ile of the 
Pheacians, ſince called Corcyra, whence Perſeus carried 
them off into Greece. In the Odyſſey, Minerva ſhews 
Ulyſſes Ithaca his Country, and among other Things, 
the Port of the old maritime Prince Phorcys : Here 
then we have the Father of the Gorgons, Phorcys King 
of 1haca, who is Maſter of five Ships, two of them 
taken from the Greeks, and three from Curos, who 
are the three Gorgons ſent out from that Iſland to 
trade in Africa, and upon the Coaſts of the Ocean, 
where they trafficked in Gold, Elephants Teeth, the 
Horns of divers Animals, the Hyenas and Fiſhes 
Eyes, and other precious Stones. This Commerce 
was known in the Time of Perſeus, according to Pli- 
my, Ptolomy, Pomponius Mela, Pauſanias and Heſiod. 
Now if it be well conſidered that the ſame Country 
bears the Name at this Day of the Gold-coaſt, the 
Ivory-coaſt; that AnimaPs Horns are one of the chief 
Branches of that Trade; that the Eyes of ſome Fiſh- 
es, and of ſome Animals are reckoned by Plim (1) 
in the Number of precious Stones; that it is there 
alſo the Polaſſe is found, a kind of Buffalo, of which 
they made their Pegaſus If theſe Things, ſays M. 
Fourmond, be conſidered, the whole Secret will be 
cleared up. In a Word, Perſeus carried off three 
Ships of Phorcys, loaded with Gold, Elephants Teeth, 
and ſome precious Stones: Here is the whole Myſte- 
ry laid open. But the Reader ſhould have Recourſe 
to the Work itſelf of this Author, which I have a- 
briged as much as poſſible. | 

Such are the Explanations which the Mythologiſts 
and Hiſtorians have given of the Fable of the Gor- 
gons: The Misfortune is, that what they ſay of it is 
big with Contradictions: For under what various 
Forms have they repreſented theſe ſame Gorgons? They 
have made of them Heroins, wild and ferocious Ant- 
. You: HE "GO 8 mals, 

(1) Lib. 30. . | 
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mals, induſtrious and thrifty young Women, Prodi- 
gies of Beauty, Monſters of Uglineſs, lewd Courte- 
Zzans, and laſtly Mares (1). They vary no leſs as to 
the Place of their Abode; ſome place them in L:bya, 
others in the Orkney Iſlands, and that without know- 
ing well where theſe ſame Iflands lay. Some make 
our Heroe go as far as the Ocean, at a Time when 
that Sea was hardly known, and in which few durſt 
yenture themſelves. Others mount him upon Pega- 


ſus, whom He/iod makes to have winged his Way to 
Heaven from the Moment of his Birth, and with 
this Equipage they make him fly through the Air o- 
ver a great Part of Africa, In fine, they have made 


a Horſeman of a Sailor, and inſtead of a Ship give 
him a Horſe for a maritime Expedition, 
For my Part, I am of Opinion, in the firſt Place, 
that the Reſidence of the Gorgons was not ſo remote 
from Greece as is commonly thought. In proof where- 
of 1t muſt needs be allowed, 1. That in the Time of 
Perſeus Navigation was not greatly improved in 
Greece, that it, was difficult to undertake long Voy- 
ages; and, in ſhort, that the Ocean was reckoned 
inacceſſible, Even Hercules, the greateſt Heroe of 
Greece, and who lived not long after Perſeus, bound- 
ed his Conqueſts by the weſtern Extremities of 
the Mediterranean, where he erected thoſe famous Pil- 
lars, which intimate that he was able to go no far- 
ther, - Ne plas ultra, | OO 
2, We recede but little either from Tradition, or 
from the Opinion of the beſt Authors, in ſaying that 
the Gorgons dwelt in that Part of Libya, which was 
afterwards called Cyrenaicum. Palephatus, who might 
have learned it from Authors which are not now ſub- 
ſiſting, aſſerts, that Phorcys their Father was a Cyreni- 
an; and tho' Homer mentions the Port he had at [ha- 
ca, that Prince very probably might have conquered 
that Iſland, which is not far from the Coaſt of 4fri- 
ca, where he reſided. 
2. We may eaſily believe that this Prince would 
ö | employ 
{:) See the Abbe Maſſieu. 
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employ his Fleet in carrying on an advantageous Trade, 
and that Pohdectes, King of Seriphus, either to get 
rid of Perſeus, whoſe Mother he was in love with, or 
to enrich himſelf with the Spoils of the Libyan Prince, 
engaged this young Heroe to undertake an Expedition 
which promiſed him a great Deal of Gain, and 

ve him ſome Ships to go and play the Pirate upon 


the Coaſts of Africa. 


Perſens's Voyage was not therefore ſo difficult as is 
imagined : He ſet out from the Ile of Seriphas for 
the Coaſts of Libya, where having found the Fleet of 
Phorcys, he made himſelf Maſter of ſome of his 
Ships, and a Part of his Riches. That theſe Ships 
bore the Names of Meduſa, Stheno, and Euryale, is 
no ways improbable. Ships have always had Names. 
The Reſolution of one Fable is often a Key to others. 
Theſe Ships were loaded, as M. Fourmond has very 
well obſerved, with Elephants Teeth, with Horns of 
Fiſhes, and with Hynas Eyes, which Phorcys bar- 
tered for other Goods: Here is the Myſtery of that 
Tooth, that Horn and Eye which the Gorgons bor- 
rowed by Turns; that is to ſay, the Ships, when ar- 


rived in the Port, took each of them Goods proper 


for the Place to which they were bound. 

The other Fictions that accompany this Hiſtory 
will explain themſelves. Tis evident, in the firſt 
Place, that Perſeus's Expedition was a Sea-voyage, 


and that thoſe are miſtaken who have taken this Prince 


for a Horſeman who had broke Pegaſus. Thus the 
Conjectures of Bochart, and of M. le Clerc, which we 


have quoted above, ſhould go for nothing. To go 
from the Iſland of Seriphus to the Coaſts of Libya, re- 
" Ships, not a Horſe, and Pegaſus himſelf was a 


hip with Sails which Perſeus carried into Greece, af- 


ter having made uſe of it to reſcue Andromeda, as 


ſhall be faid afterwards. P:ndar, who is the firſt that 
laid Perſeus rode upon Pegaſus, and flew acroſs the 
vaſt Expanſion of the Air, is to be reckoned a very 
modern Author, in Compariſon of the Antiquity of 
this Fable; and Ovid, who has copied him, is ſtill 
| og + more 
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more ſo. Further, we may ſuppoſe, with a great 
deal of Probability, that under this allegorical Fiction 
both of them intended the Deſcription of a good Ship 
under Sail, which cuts the Waves with vaſt Rapidity ; 
Volaticus dicitur, quod navibus venerit, Thus Virgil ele. 
gantly gives the Epithet of Wings to a Ship, Remi- 


gio alarum. If Heſiod, and after him the other Poets, 


ſay that Pegaſus ſprung from the Blood of Meduſa, the 
Reaſon is, that Perſeus did not carry off the Ship 
which went by that Name, till atter a ſharp Engage- 
ment, wherein much Blood was ſhed. Pegaſus was in 
a Manner the Offspring of that Gorgon, becauſe he 
belonged to her Father Phorcyss Fleet. When H- 
ginus adds (1) that Neptune was his Father, the obvi- 


ous Meaning is, that ſo fine a Ship was conſidered as . 


the Work of the God of the Sea. If Pauſanias ſays 
that Pegaſus was broke by Minerva, we may ſuppoſe 
he would have us thereby to underſtand that Perſeus 
found Occaſion for a good Share of Prudence to ma- 
nage to Advantage a Ship with Sails, the Uſe where- 
of was then unknown to him; for Dedalus, who was 
the firſt in Greece that made uſe of ſuch Ships, was not 
yet born. To conclude ; if according to Ovid, Per- 
ſeus mounted Pegaſus for his Mauritanian Expedition, 
we need not be told that it was meant of a Ship, not 
a Horſe; For no Body ſets out from an land, nar 
travels acroſs the Seas on Horſeback. 
But it will be ſaid, Hefd relates that ſo ſoon as Pe- 
aſus was born, he left the Earth, and flew away to 
the Manſions of the Gods, I anſwer firſt, tho? it 
were not poſſible to explain all the Circumſtances of a 
Fable ſo complicated, and at the ſame Time ſo ob- 
ſcure, that M. 4e Clerc has been forced to own one 
would need Ariadne's Clew to get out of ſuch a Laby- 
rinth, yet the Explications given of other Circum- 
ſtances, would have never the leſs Probability; but 
this ſame may be reduced to a plauſible Meaning, by 
ſaying that Perſeus, upon his Return into Greece, as an 
Acknowledgment to the Gods for his happy Voyage, 
| 8 EE et 
(1) Cal. Poet. Aſtron. I. 2, c. 18, 8 
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conſecrated the Prow of the Ship Pegaſus in Fupiter”*s 
Temple, according to the Cuſtom immemorial of 
lodging thoſe Sorts of Offerings in Temples. Andif 
this Temple ſtood upon Mount Olympus, which was 
accounted Heaven, and the Manſion of the immortal 
Gods, nothing more would be wanting as to this Cir- 
cumſtance. As for the Poets that are later than Heſiod, 
who make Pegaſus to have taken Flight upon Mount 
Parnaſſus, where with a Blow of his Foot he made the 
Fountain Hippocrene to ſpring up, and which be- 
came ſo famous afterwards for the Seat of Apollo and 
the Muſes, we may reckon that Perſeus conſecrated like- 
wiſe in the Temple of Apollo, which was upon that 
Mountain, ſome other Part of his Ship, | 

The Aſſurance with which I undertake to explain 
all theſe Fictions, will juſtify the Reader to aſk me an 
Account of others; and as to ſome of them, TI ſhall 
endeavour to ſatisfy him. Why does Ovid alledge 
that from the Blood of Meduſa's Head ſprung Coral ? 
I ahſwer it is becauſe Perſeus found thereof in the 
Seas to which he voyaged, and that it was his Victo- 
ry enabled him to fiſh for that Commodity, and to 
trade therein with Eaſe. But how is the ſame Poet 
to be underſtood, when he ſays the Monſters and Ser- 
pents of Africa ſprung from the Drops of Blood that 
trickled from Meauſas Head? That is to ſay, Perſe- 
4s found and carried off Ships which bore the firange 
Names of ſome Monſters, or of ſome Serpents. If 
Hefiod ſays that Phercys had five Daughters, whereof 
two came into the World with grey Hairs, and were 
therefore denominated Graiæ (a), and that the other 
three, whom he calls Gorgons, reſided beyond the O- 
cean, it is becauſe that Prince's Fleet conſiſted of five 
Ships; the two firſt, as being older, went to no great 
Diſtance from the Port; the other three were deſtined 
to long Voyages. In fine, as to Ciry/acr, who, to- 
gether with Pegaſus, iſſued from the Blood of Meduſa, 
holding a golden Sword in his Hand, as we read in 
the ſame Poet, I heartily embrace the Explanation 

h GE 9 thereof 
(42) See M. le Clere's Notes upon this Paſſage, 
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thereof given by M. Fourmond, who reckons him ſome. 
ingenious Artiſt who wrougkt in Gold and Ivory; 


which is ſufficiently intimated by the golden Sword, 
whence he had the Name of Chry/aor, which ſignifies 


one who works in Metals. Phorcys employed him to 


work the Elephant's Teeth, and the Horns of the 


other Animals which his Ships brought home. Might 


I be allowed to offer a Conjecture as to the golden 


Sword with which Chry/aor came into the World, 1. 


would ſay he had appeared with that Sword for the 
firſt Time at the Court of Phorcys, If the ſame Poet 
ſays Chry/acr married the beautiful Callrhoe the Daugh- 


ter of the Ocean, by whom he had Geryon; the Mean- 


ing is, that Phorcys, to engage ſo great an Artiſt 


to continue in his Dominions, had procured him a 


conſiderable Match: For, in fort, we muſt explain 
theſe Fictions by the Rules of common Senſe, and 
ſuppoſe Men acted then as we would now do in a pa- 
rallel Caſe, 

In fine, what ſhall we ſay as to that pretended Qua- 
lity in the Head of Mediſa to turn into Stones all 
thoſe who looked upon it? I might anſwer firſt, That 
this is a moral Fable, whereby we are to under- 
_ the Aſtoniſhment thoſe were ſeized with who 
faw Perſeus return Victorious from ſo dangerous an 
Expedition. And indeed the Effect of violent Sur- 
prize is to make us quite immoveable. But Palepha- 
42 (1), beſides this Moral, informs us of a Circum- 
ſtance that may ſerve for a Key to this Fable. The 
Inhabitants of S-riphus, ſays he, ſeeing. Perſeus arrive 
with Mediſa's Head upon the Prow of his Ship, de- 
ſerted the Iland; and that Heroe having entred into 
it, and finding there nothing but Rocks and Stones, 
propagated the Fable of the Transformation of thoſe 
Ilanders. Bochart, after Euftathins, has come nearer 
the Mark than Paſephatus, in making it to have no 
other Foundation but the Etymology of the Wor, 
Scriphus, the Name of the ifland, which imports Sta- 


u, and which Tacitus dien calls not an Iſland, 
but 


(1) De Rebus Ixercd. 
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but a Rock, Saxum Seriphum. And as to the addi- 
tional Circumſtance of Perſeus's putting Polydectes to 
Death, to avenge the Wrong done to his Mother, 
whom probably he had compelled to marry him, 
whatever Reluctance ſhe had to the Match, and of his 
diſmiſſing or deſtroying moſt of his Courtiers, it will 
be eaſily granted that this Event might have been de- 
ſcribed as a real Transformation. | 

When Ovid ſays Medu/a's Head had alſo petrified 
ſome Plants of Coral under which Perſeus had con- 
cealed it, before he undertook the Reſcue of Andro- 
meda, and that it had turned them into a red Hue: 
This is a Circumſtance of a phyſical Nature, which 
is eaſily explained, when we are told that Coral is a 
ſoft Plant in the Sea, which hardens in the Air, and 
acquires thoſe Colours with which 1t appears. 

After the Conqueſt which we have related, this 
Heroe, ſays Ovid, paſſed through Mauritania, where 
the famous Atlas reigned, That Prince, warned by 
an Oracle to be on his Guard againſt a Son of Jupiter, 
denied him the common Rights of Hoſpitality ; up- 


on which, Perſeus producing the Meduſa*s Head, turn- 


ed him into a Stone; that is, ſlew: him in the Moun- 
tains which bear his Name, and carried off the golden 
Apples from the Gardens of the Heſperides, which was 
kept by a Dragon given them by Furs. | 
Several Authors have ſet themſelves to work in 
examining where the Gardens of the Heſperides lay, 


and every one preſumes he has found out their true 


Situation. Rudbeck fancies they were near the Baltic 
Ocean. Others have placed them in the Heart of 
Africa, and beyond the Cape Verd Iſiands. Salmaſius 


was of Opinion that they were near the Straits of Gi- 


braltar. But tis more probable that they lay in that 
Part of Africa, which is called Mauritania Tingitana, 
between the Ocean and the Extremity of Mount A- 
las, which is at preſent the Kingdom of Morocco: 
This is the Opinion moſt conformable to the Autho- 
rity of the Antients, and the Beauties of the Country 
are a Confirmation of this Conjecture; the very Name 

G 8g 4 of 
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of Heſperides, which is given to theſe Gardens, is an 
Indication that they were near the Place where the 
Sun was believed to go every Evening to Bed, as has 
been already ſaid elſewhere. Hęſiod, in the Deſcrip- 
tion he gives of theſe Gardens, leaves no Room to 


doubt of this Conjecture. Atlas, ſays that antient 


Poet (1), props the Skies at the Extremities of the 
Earth, near the Country of the Heſperides. 

Again, if it be aſked why the Poets make theſe 
Gardens to have been kept by a Dragon, I anſwer with 
Solinus, it is becauſe the Sea in that Extremity of Africa 
makes various Turnings and Windings in the Land, 
whereof the Inequality of the Coaſts are an ample 
Teſtimony (a). As to the golden Apples, they were 
either Oranges and Citrons, wherewith the Country 
abounds, or according to ſome Antients, Sheep whoſe 
Fleece was exceedingly rich (2). But 'tis needleſs to 
dwell longer in examining into a Circumſtance which 
is rather the Reſult of poetical Fancy, than of an 
exact Deſcription of that Part of Africa, which they 
knew only from the Relation of Hanno, wherewith 
they have intermixed ſo many Fables; which indu- 
ced Pliny to call Mount Atlas, Montem Fabuloſaſi- 
mum (b). 

The Poets, who have traced the Hiſtory of this He- 
roe, tell us that after the Adventure of Atlas, he 
penetrated as far as Ethiopia, where he reſcued Audro- 

meda, the Daughter of Cepheus and Caſſiopeia, from 
the Monſter to which ſhe was expoſed, married her, 
and brought her with him 1nto Greece. This Piece of 
Hiſtory, (for *tis true that Perſeus married Andromeda, 
and had ſeveral Children by her) is intermixed with 
| | Fictions, 

(1) Theog. V. 517. 5 
a) I explain this Particular of the Hiſtory of Perſcus, only 
becauſe it is in Ovid ; for I am perſuaded, as I have already ſaid, 

that this Heroe never travelled io tar from Greece. 

(2) Sce che Hiſtory of Hercules. > | 
( Fluctuojo meatu eftuarium e mari fertur, ades ſinugſis lateri- 
bus  tortuoſum, ut procul widentibus lapſus angueos fradta wortigine 
mentiatur, idgue, quod hortos appellawere, circumdat ; unde pomoru n 


cuſtodem interpretantes, ſtruxerunt iter ad mendagium fabulandi, 
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of Fiction by way of Ornament to it. 
Vaſſius (2), who attempted to trace out the myſterious 


Chap. V. explained by HIsToRY. 
Fictions, which muſt be related before we reduce them 
to exact Truth. 1 | 

Ovid, who has deſcribed this Fable at very great 
Length (1), ſays Caffiopeia, the Mother of Andromeda, 
having offered to compare her Beauty to that of the 
Nereids, incenſed them; and that the Effects of their 
Diſpleaſure having been felt in the Country, they 
were obliged to conſult the Oracle of Ammon, who 


made Anſwer, that to appeaſe thoſe Goddeſſes Andro- 


meda muſt be expoſed to a Sea-monſter: The Poet 
conſiders this Oracle as unjuſt (a). 
And indeed he had Reaſon ; for why inflict ſuch a 


cruel Puniſhment upon the Daughter for the Vanity 


of the Mother? In the mean Time, the young Prin- 
ceſs, adds the ſame Poet, was expoſed upon a Rock, 


and the Monſter that came out of the Sea was ready 


to devour her, when Perſeus, mounted upon Pegaſus, 

erceived her from the Air, came to her Relief, ſlew 
the Monſter, broke Andromeda's Chains, and returned 
her to her Parents Witneſſes of this Spectacle. As 


The was to be the Prize of him who ſhould fave her, 


Perſeus got her to Wife : But while the Nuptials were 


celebrating, Phineus, the Nephew of Caffiopeia, to 


whom Anclromeda had been promiſed, entred the ban- 
queting Hail with a Band of armed Men, and began 
a very bloody Fight, which undoubtedly had proved 
fatal to Perſeus overpowered by Numbers, had it not 


been for his having Recourſe to Meduſa's Head, the 


Sight whereof petrified Phineus and his Aſſociates. 
*Tis eaſy to ſee that Ovid grounds this Narration 

of his upon EHhitory z but that he borrows the Help 

Gerard 


Meaning, ſays Audromeda had been promiſed to an in- 
ſolent inhuman Pirate, who by his Incurſions infeſted 
the Coaſts of Ethiopia, on Condition that he would 
give no Moleſtation to Commerce; Perſeus, who ar- 
rived 
(1) Met. 1. 4. 
(a) — maternæ fen dere linguæ 
Andromedam pœnqs, injuftus juſſerat Ammon. © 


(2) De Orig. & Progr. idol. 1. 1. 
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rived at that Time at Cepbeus's Court with his ſmall 
Fleet, gave Chace to the Pirate; flew him, and 
married Andromeda. Perhaps in the Epithalamiums 
that were compoſed upon Occaſion of his Marriage, 
the Pirate was repreſented as a Monſter from whom 
a had been delivered by the Valour of Per- 


There are Mythologiſts of Opinion, that what gave 
Riſe to the Fiction, is, that the Ship with which the 
Pirate, now. mentioned, ravaged the Coaſts of Ethio- 
Pia, was called the Whale, and bore the 3 
tion of that Fiſh upon the Prow. This Opinion 
wants not Probability: This Ship might be called 
the Whale, as that of Perſeus himſelf was named 7zhe 
Pegaſus. . 

J am perſuaded however, that we are not to ſeek 
for the Ethiopia which Ovid ſpeaks of in the Extre- 
mity -of Africa, Perſeus never having penetrated thi- 


ther. That Prince, after he left the Iſland Seriphus, 


eame to the Coaſts of Lihyha, which are at no great 
Diſtance from it, and from thence to the Country 
where the Father of Andromeda reigned. Tis beyond 
Doubt that the Antients knew two Ethiopias; that 
which lies to the South of Egypt, and another which 
they took to lie in Aa; this laſt is the Ethiopia in 
queſtion in the Hiſtory of Andromeda. Its Bounds 
are not determined by Authors, but nothing hinders 
us from believing that one of its Extremities is upon 
the Coaſts of Aa; and as I have very good Rea- 
foh for ſaying that the Adventure now in debate 

pened in the Confines of Foppa, now Fapha, up- 
on the Coaſts of Phenicio, or rather Paleſtine, there 
we are to look for the Ethiopia referred to by Ovid, 
and make 1t the Scene of this Event, or elſe grant 


this Poet to have been miſtaken, in making Perſeus 


traverſe Ethiopia. 

From the Libyan Coaſts, where he then was, it was 
-eaſy for him to go to thoſe of Paleſtine ; and he 
might have got ſome Information of the Oracle of 
Ammon, which had ordered a young Princeſs to be 


| Oy 
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expoſed to a Monſter, by whom ſhe was to be devoured; 
a Suppoſition the more probable, that this Oracle was in 


Libya where he then was. The Love of Glory ani- 
mated him to the Adventure, and he ſet Sail from 


that Coaſt of Joppa. Tis to little Purpoſe to enquire 
whether it was indeed a Monſter that ravaged the 
Country, or ſome of Cepheus's Enemies. All we 
need to know 1s, that the young Princeſs was to be the 
Prize of him who ſhould reſcue her: My chief Bu- 
ſineſs is to prove that the Coaſt of Phenicia, and not 
Ethiopia, was the Theatre on which this Scene was 
acted. . | 

In proof of which, I have in the firſt Place the 
Authority of Joſepbus (1), who ſays this Adventure 
was thought to have happened near the City Fop- 


pa, where was {till to be ſeen upon a Rock the Marks 


of the Chains with which the lovely Andromeda had 
been bound. Tis true this Hiſtorian adds, that thoſe 


Marks had perhaps been engraved thereon to give 
Credibility to the Fact; but it will ſtill be true that 


this was an antient Tradition of Foppa. Strabo 


(2) ſays the ſame in two Places of his Geography; and 
this Author, ſpeaking of Ethiopia, aſſerts that there 


were not wanting Authors who placed 1t upon the 


Coaſts of Phenicia, adding, it was near the City now 
named, that the Adventure of Andromeda happened, 
according to the ſame Authors, who did not ad- 
vance this Opinion concerning Ethiopia from Igno- 
rance of Geography, but only on Occaſion of the Fa- 
ble now in queſtion, 


What we read in Pliny (3), is a further Proof that 


this Tradition of Foppa was not without Foundation. 


ce Scaurus, ſays he, brought from Foppa to Rome, 
„ during his Edileſhip, the Bones of the Monſter 
e that was to have devoured Andromeda.” Belluæ 
cui dicebatur expoſita fuiſſe Andromeda, ofja Rome apporta- 
to, ex oppido ud Foppe, oſtendit inter reliqua miracula, 
in Md litate ſua M. Scaurus, lougitudine pedum 40, altitu- 
dis e colarum Indicos Elephantos excedente, ſpine craſſitu- 
dine 

(x) De Bell. Jud. I. 5. (z) L. 1. & 1. 16. (3) L. g. e. 5- 
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dine ſeſquipedali. Solinus his Copyiſt ſays the ſame, 
differing from him only in the Thickneſs of the Skin 
of the Backbone, which he makes but Half a Foot, 
inſtead of a Foot and a Half. Pomponius Mela (a) 
fays ſomething ſtill more particular. Foppa, ſays 
« he, is a City thought to have been built before the 
« Deluge: The Inhabitants aſſert that Cepheus reign- 
« ed there, relying on what is ſtill to be ſeen upon 
« antient Altars, namely, the Name and Title of 
e that Prince, and of his Brother Phineus. As for 
© the Fable, ſo much celebrated by the Poets, of the 
« Reſcue of Andromeda by Perſeus, they have for 
c Proof of this the Bones of the Monſter that was 
« going to devour her, which they ſhew with a great 
« deal of Oftentation ().“ | 
Pauſanias (1) delivers the ſame Tradition, when 
ſpeaking of the different Colours of Water, he ſays 
near to Joppa was a Fountain, whoſe Water was red 
like Blood; and that the People of the Place gave out, 
that Perſeus being ſtained with Blood in killing the 
Sea-monſter to which Cepheus's Daughter had been ex- 
poſed, bathed himſelf in that Fountain, and thereby 
gave that red Tincture to the Water. | 
Here then, according to Joſephus and Strabo, we 
have the Marks of Andromeda's Chains upon a Rock 
near Foppa. According to Mela, the Bones of the 


Monſter are preſerved in that City; theſe ſame Bones 


tranſported to Kome, according to Pliny, under the 

Edileſhip of Scaurus, and the Dimenſions of theſe 

Bones, and that of the Thickneſs of the Monſter's 

Skin, according to the ſame Author and his Copyiſt So- 

linus. Thus nothing hinders us from believing that un- 

der the Reign of Cepheus there appeared a Sea-monſter 
| neat 


(a) Mela here recedes from the Opinion of other Antients, 
who made Phineus the Nephew of Ca/7iopeia Cepheus's Wife. 

(6) Eft Foppe ante Diluvium, ut ferunt, condita, ubi Cephea 
regnaſſe eo figno accolæ affirmant, quod titulum ejus, fratriſpue Phinei, 
veteres quædam are cum religione plurima retinent. Quin etiam rei 
celebritate carminibus & fabulis ſervatæque a Perſeo Andromede, 
clarum veſtigium, Belluæ Marine a immania oftentant. | 


(i) In Mell. c. 25. 


. !. Sov ap di tk Woke, 
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near the Coaſts of Foppa, which overſet the Barges, 
and was an Interruption to Trade; and that the Gra- 
cle being conſulted, gave a Reſponſe that Andromeda 
muſt be expoſed to it. This is not the firſt Time that 
Oracles have enjoined ſuch Kind of Victims: What 
will not Superſtition do! As to the Exiſtence of the 
Monſter, beſides that antient Hiſtory is full of ſuch 
Prodigies, the Adventure of Jonas is a Proof that 
there were upon that Coaſt Fiſhes of a monſtrous Na- 
ture both for Bulk and Voracity; for we may pre- 
ſerve all due Faith for the ſacred Hiſtory, without 
multiplying Miracles to no Purpoſe ; nor need we 


imagine the Fiſh that ſwallowed up the Prophet came 


from ſome remote Country, tho' we acknowledge in 


this Event the Puniſhment which God inflicted upon 


his Diſobedience. 

*Tis therefore upon the Coaſts of Phænicia, or to 
ſpeak more accurately, upon thoſe of Paleſtine, that 
the Adventure of Perſeus and Andromeda happened; 
and tho? the Reaſons now offered ſhould make but lit- 
tle Impreſſion, yet I have another Argument which 


has not hitherto been uſed, and that ſerves very much 


to evince it. This Argument I take from the De- 
ſcription which Ovid gives of the Skirmiſh between 
Phineus and Perſeus his Rival. The Poet names ſeve- 
ral Perſonages, which 1t will not be eaſy to find 1n the 
Place which has been taken for the Scene of this Ad- 
venture; but who, being in the Neighbourhood of 


the Syrian Coaſts, were very likely to take up Arms 


in behalf of Phineus. The firſt whom Perſeus put to 
Death in this Scuffle is the young Athis, whom the 


Nymph Limnias had brought forth in a Cave near the 


River Ganges, or rather in a City of Syria, which 
Ptelomy calls Adige, and which was the patronymic 
Name of that Youth. He who avenges this Death 
is called by the Poet Lycabas, a Native of Aria, A 


i fyrius Lycabas, the neighbouring Country to Paleſt;ne. 


Ovid names Pherbas next, of the City of Senna in 
the higher Egypt, and the Libyan Amphimedon : Then 
Polymedon, Who Was defecaced from Semiramis the 


WP 
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Queen of the ¶MHrians; and Halcioneus, to whom he 
gives the Epithet of Bactrius, or, as it is in ſome Ma- 
nuſcripts, Barceus, who came from Barce, a City of 
Cyrenais ; Celadon, a Native of Mendes in the lower 
Egypt, or rather of the City of Myndes in Syria; for 
there are Manuſcripts in which we read Myndęſius Ce- 
ladon, inſtead of Mendefus; Aſftrius, whoſe Mother 
was of Paleſtine itſelf, Matre Palaſtina; Molphens, to 
whom he gives the Epithet of Chaonius, that is, who 
derived his Original from the Chaonians, a neighhour- 
ing People to Arabia, according to Pliny (1); Ethe- 
mon, a Nabatbæan or Arabian; Mileus, who pretended 
to be the Son of the Nile; Qui ſe genitum ſeptemplice 


Nilo ementitns erat; that is to ſay, who was born in 


Egypt, or on the Confines of that River; laſtly Aftyages, 
whoſe Name is evidently Afyrian. 

y this Detail we ſee, that all theſe Captains, or, 
if you will, all theſe Saldiers of Phineus's Army, 
came from Countries not far from the Place which I 
make to have been the Scene of this Adventure; 
which proves that it was near to Joppa the Battle was 
fought between Perſeus and Phineus, That Country 
had Commerce at that Time with Greece, which had 
received feveral Colonies from thence; and it was ea- 
ſy for Perſeus to go thither upon his Departure from 
Libya. 2 
The Reſult therefore of all that has been now ſaid, 
is, that Perſeus is not to be reckoned a Horlſe- 
man, who performed ſo many glorious Exploits 
on the Horſe Pegaſus, but a Commodore, who per- 
formed ſome Expeditions; firſt in Ships with Oars, 
which he had brought from Seriphus, then in Ships 
with Sails which he ſeized upon the Coaſts of Libya. 

Our Heroe, after this Expedition, carried his Spouſe 
to Seriphus, where having put PolydeFes to Death, he 
went with her and his Mother into Greece, where he 
ſlew Pretus, who, not content with his own Inheri- 


tance, which was the City of Tyrinthia, Mydea, and 
all the Coaſt of Argolis, had dethroned Acriſius. Per- 


ſees 


(i) Lib. 6. c. 28. 
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ſeus re-eſtabliſhed his Grandfather in his Dominions ; 
but as he was endeavouring to ſhew his Dexterity in 


laying at the Coit, he unfertunately ſlew him: In 
the following Manner is this Event related by Pauſa- 
mas (1). 
Acriſius having learned that Perſeus was not far 
from Argos, and knowing the Reputation he had ac- 
quired by many ſignal Exploits, was impatiently de- 


firous to ſee this Prince, and for that End repaized' to 


Lariſſa upon the River Peneus. Perſeus, on his Side, 
no leſs full of Impatience to embrace his Grandfather, 
and to ingratiate himſelf with him, did not fail to 
come to Lariſſa, There Perſeus was willing to ſhew 


his Addreſs ; but as bad Luck would have it, having 


thrown his Coit with all his Force, it hit Acriſus ſuch 
a fatal Blow that he died inſtantly. Thus the Pre- 
diction formerly grven him was accompliſhed, without 
his being able to evade it by all the Cruelty he had 
exerciſed towards his Daughter and' his Srandſon. 
Perſeus having repaired to Argos, where he deeply re 

greted the Parricide which he had thus actidentally 
committed, induced Megapentes, the Son of Prætus, 
to exchange Kingdoms with him, and he built A 
cenæ, which became the Capital of his Dominions. 

I have ſpoke of his Succeſſors in the Hiſtory of 
the Kings of Argos, and here have nothing further to 
add on that Head : for as to the Time when he 
lived, I ſhall reſerve a Chapter for that by itſelf, after 
the Hiſtory of Belleropbon. As our Heroe in his Life- 
time had been a Patron of Learning, and built an 


Academy on Mount Helicon; and as he was farther 


diſtinguiſhed by his glorious Exploits, he was advan- 
ced to Heaven, in the Panegyricks made in his Ho- 
nour, and after his Death became a Demi-God. Of 
this Prince, and all his Wife's Family, were alfo 
formed the Conſtellations called Caſiopeia, Perſeus, 
and Andromeda: The very Monſter which he was ſaid 
to have killed, was placed in the Heavens, where it 
formed the Sign of the Whale, They intermixed | 

the 

(1) In Corinth, 
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ſtus, and Tydeus, his Son- in- law, came to have a Share 


* 


queſts and Expeditions with equal Conduct and For- 


tune, and with incredible Diſpatch, hence it was fa- 


bled that the Gods had lent him their Arms; Mercu- 
ry his Wings and winged Shoes, to denote the Cele- 


rity of his Voyages "Pluto his Helmet, a Symbol of 


his Prudence and Policy, which made him conceal 
all his Deſigns in deep Secrecy ; Pallas her Buckler, 
to ſignify the good Fortune which always accompa- 
nied him. 

Pauſamas ſays (1) this Prince was worſhipped as a 
Heroe at Argos, and ſtill more in the Iſle of Seripbus 
and at Athens, where he had a Temple, in which was 
an Altar conſecrated to Di#ys and Clymene, who were 


reckoned the Preſervers of this Heroe. This Di#ys 


was the Brother of Pohdectes, and it was he and his 


Wife Clymene that had the Care of his Education by 


the King's Order, when he was driven by the Waves 
into the Iſland of Seripbus. | 

It will perhaps be aſked what is the Foundation of 
the Fable which imports that the Daughters of Pr- 


. -#us, whom we mentioned, imagined themſelves trans- 
formed to Heifers, and Tunning through the Fields 


to hinder their being yoked in the Plough, made 
them to re-echo with their Lowings, as we learn from 
Virgil (a)? »Tis thought that they actually became 
delirious, and that their Madneſs conſiſted in fancying 
themſelves Heifers; Melampus, by whom they were 
cured, married one of them, and his Brother Biances 


the other; they were their Couſins, Prætus being their 
Uncle by the Mother's Side. Theſe two Brothers af 


terwards had a Part of the Kingdom of Argos from 
Megapenthes their Father-in-law, as a Reward for this 
Piece of Service; and by this Means 2. alaus, Adra- 


, in 
(1) In Corinth. c. 18. 
( a) Pretides implerunt falſis mugitibus agros 3 
At non tam tures pecudum tamen ulla ſecuta 6% 
C oncubitus, guamwis collo timuifſet aratrum, 


Et ys in læ vi quefifet cornua front. Ecl. 6. 
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the Recital of his Actions with all the Supernatural 
they could deviſe ; and as he made all thoſe his Con- 
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in the Kingdom of Argos. We ought not to omit 
that the Misfortune of thoſe young Ladies was attri- 
buted to Juno's Vengeance, whom they had incenſed 
by comparing their Beauty to hers, which was a 
Crime the Gods by no Means pardoned ; but, ſetting 
aſide all Fictions, tis probable that this Madneſs was 
the Effect of ſome Diſtemper where the Imagination 
was much affected, as we ſee in hypocondriac Peo- 
ple, who fancy they reſemble ſeveral Sorts of Ani- 
mals. Accordingly Melampus employed in their Cure 
black Hellebore, ſince called from his Name Melampodion, 
Pau ſanias. ſays (1) they were cured at S:cyon in the pub- 
lic Place, and that Prætus, their Father, built in that 
Place a Temple dedicated to Perſuaſion; an Argument 
that Melampus and his Brother contributed at leaſt as 
much to the curing of thoſe Virgins, as the Remedies 
which they gave them. 

According to Pauſanias they alone were not ſeized 
with this Diſtemper; that Author aſcribes it to other 
Women of Argos; and this Madneſs of theirs conſiſted 
in running up and down the Fields. 

We may lee at one Glance of the Eye Perſeuss Po- 
vriry i in the following genealogical Tree, 


{1) In Corinth, 


* as ns C Ano Bo Dn R 88 S&A& 
— The POSTERITY of PERSEUS, : 
8 „ \ Alceus married Amphitryo. 
£Q x Hlippomona the SI PACE of- 
- fy «4:08: Anaxo, the Wife of Eledtryon. 


— Mueſto married A Taphius, who built Pterelas, whom Nep- 
2 Lifys the Daugh- 6 77 2 the City of Taphusy 1une hisGrand-Father 
E ter of Pelops, Nine, (in Cephalonia, made immortal. 


. Perſeus, the Son of Danae | Flearyon married ¶ Nine Sons, beſides 


S and Jupiter, reſcued An- | his Niece Anaxo,% Alcmena, who after the Example of her Mother married 


> dromeda the Daughter of (by whom he had Amphitryo her Uncle. 
| OE, married her, and 


had by her fix Sons and | Stenelus married Nicippe the Euryſtheus, whom Hercules ſerved, and in whom 


TX ©: ended the Poſterity of Perſeus, ſo that the King- 
** Daughter. N 8 n A dom of Mycenz came into "um Hands of the Pelb. 
of Elis, by whom he had, 5 3 


Tlelas, whoſe Poſterity is not known. 


| Perſes, whom he left with Cæpbeus his Father-in-Law. From him the Per- 1 
. | Fans pretended to be deſcended. 1 


\ Gorgephone, married Perieres one of Deucalion's Deſcendants, 


nd 
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CHAP. VI. 
The Hiſtory of Bellerophon. 


DELLEROHHON, who, according to Homer (1); 
| was the Son of Glaucus, King of Ephyre, or of 
Corinth, and Grandſon of Sihpbus, had the Name of 
Hipponous; but having ſlain his Brother, or ſome 
conſiderable Perſon in Corinth, whoſe Name, accord- 
ing to Authors, was Beller, he got the Name of Bel- 
lerophon, as much as to ſay, The Murderer of Beller, 
and he was obliged to retire to Argos, where Prætus 
gave him a very kind Reception; but Queen $S!2no- 
.bea his Wife, or rather Antea, as ſhe is called in Ho- 
mer who relates this Fable at full Length, falling in 
Love with him, and not able to make any Impreſſion 
upon him, turned his Inſenſibility to a Crime, and Bf 
accuſed him before her Huſband of having attempted 9 
to debauch her. Sir, ſays ſhe (2), you muſt re- | 
.< ſolve either to die yourſelf, or put Bellerophon to 
„ Death, who has been ſo inſolent as to offer Vio- 
& lence to me.” The Prince, ſurprized at this 
ſtrange Piece of News, would have inſtantly put him 
to Death; but not daring to violate the ſacred Rights 
of Hoſpitality, he contented himſelf with ſending 
him to his Father-in-law Jobates, King of Syria, the 
Father of Sbenobæa, deſiring him in a Letter, where- 
of Bellerophon himſelf was the Bearer, to make away 
with him (a). Bellerophon ſet out, continues Homer, ; 
under the Protection of the Gods, the Guardians of 
perſecuted Innocence, and happily arrived in Zia, 
8 won i 
(1) II. 1.6. (z) Id. ib. * | 
(a) Euftathius alledges that theſe Letters were Tablets, which = 
inſtead of Letters contained Hieroglyphics repreſenting to the King 
the Bearer's Crime, and the Revenge he wanted to have taken 
upon him: For this Reaſon Homer calls them Syuare, Signs. 
Be that as it will, it has become a proverbial Way of ſpeaking to 
call thoſe Bellerophon's Letters, which contain ſomething againſt 
the Intereſt of thoſe who bear them: See Eraſmus in his Adagia. 
pu egy the Letters of Uriah; whom this Story pretty much re- 
embles. | | 
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upon the Banks of the Xanthus (a). Jobates received 
him with Joy, and regaled him for nine Days, and 
on each Day ſacrificed to the Gods a Bull, as an Ac- 
knowledgment for the happy Arrival of the young 
Prince. On the tenth. Day he aſked of him the Let- 
ters which the King his Son-in-law had wrote to him. 

He deferred it ſo many Days in Compliance with the 
Cuſtom of thoſe Times; greater Precipitancy would 
have beſpoke indiſcreet Curioſity, and been reckoned 
Unpoliteneſs. 

FJobates had no ſooner read Prætus's Letters, than 
he ordered Bellerophen, with a View to have him de- 
ſtroyed, to encounter a formidable Monſter called the 
Chimera. Here begin the Fables which are inter- 
woven with the Hiſtory of this Prince; let us ſee 
what may have given Riſe to them. 

The Chimera, according to Homer (1), was not of 
human but divine Extraction. She had the Head of 
a Lion, the Tail of a Dragon, and the Body of a 
Goat; and from her gaping Mouth ſhe vomited Tor- 
rents of Fire and Flame. Hęſod, who has alſo given 
a Deſeription of this Monſter (2), adds, that 1t was the 
Offspring of Typhon and Echidna, and had the three 
Heads of the Animals now named: Lucretius, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, and the other Poets have followed Hefod 
and Homer (C). It will not, I preſume, wy expected 


that 


(a) Homer is at great Pains to let us know that this Part of Lycia 
was the Scene of Pe/lerophon's Adventures, and he never confounds 
it with the other which was nearer to Phrogia, and whereof Pan- 
darus commanded the Troops at the Siege of Troy; While Glaucus 
and Sarpedon, the Grandſons of our Heroe, had led thither the 
Lycians from the Conſines of Xanthus, as lays the ſame Poet, I. 2, 

(t) Iliad. 1. 6. (2) Theog. 

(45) In the Grand Duke of Florence's Gallery is a Figure of 
the Chimera, ſuch as we have now pictured it from the Poets. 
"Tis a Lion with a Goat coming out of his Back, and a Serpent 
_ riſing out of his Tail. His Hind-legs have ſome Reſemblance to 
the imall Wings of a Serpent: We have it the ſame Way repre- 
ſented upon ſeveral Medals of Corinth, both in thoſe of Marcus 
Aurelius and others; and in like Manner is it defigned in the an- 
tique Pictures of the famous Manuſcript of Virgil. which is in 0 
Vatican Library. N 
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that I ſhould realize a Monſter whoſe Name is be- 
.come ſynonymous with the imaginary Beings, which 
are themſelves nothing elſe but ſpecious Chimeras; 
nor need we be ſo ſerious upon the Head as Lacretius, 
who has endeavoured to prove, by good Arguments, 
that the Chimera never ſubſiſted : For how is it poſ- 
ſible, ſays he, to believe that there was a Being com- 
pounded of three Natures, . with the Head of a Lion 
vomiting Flames, ſince Fire equally conſumes the 

Entrails of all Animals ? Should it be alledged, con- 

tinues that Poet, that the new made Earth, in her 

State of vigorous Fertility, was capable of producing 

ſuch Monſters, who will fay againſt her being able 

likewiſe to form Rivers of liquid Gold, Trees whoſe 
Leaves and Fruits were precious Stones, and Men 

able to croſs the Seas without any other Support but 

their own Force and Activity? Theſe are phyſical 

Reaſonings, which we may reckon merely thrown 

away. 

We muſt therefore enquire what might be the 
Foundation of this Fiction, and, by good Luck, the 
Mythologiſts, both antient and modern, have not 
ſpared their Conjectures on this Subject. To avoid a 
tedious Detail, I ſhall only take notice of thoſe that 
appear moſt plauſible : For little Regard, I believe, 
will be had to the Teſtimony of Plutarch, who ſays 
there was a Rock upon the Top of a Mountain of 
Lycia,. which reflected the Rays of the Sun ſo intenſely 
on the Plain below, as quite to burn up the neigh- 
bouring Fields and Herbs, and that Bellerophon hav- 
ing cleft that Rock aſunder, diminiſhed the Effect 
of that incommodious Reflection, which gave Occaſion 
to ſay that he had deſtroyed the Chimera. 

Nor, I preſume, will the Explanation of Nicander 
of Colophon be better reliſhed, who alledges, that by 
the Chimera was intended the Rivers and Torrents, 
which in Winter run with a rapid Courſe, lay walte 
the Fields, and reſemble the Tail of a Dragon by | 
their crooked Meanders; and that the Victory of 
Gellerophen, who kills the Monſter with his Darts, de- 

H h 3 | notes 
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notes the Beams of the Sun, which, during the Sum- 
mer Heats, dry up the Torrents, and make the Ri- 
vers ſhrink up within their Channels. 
The Conjecture of thoſe who are for morally; 
this Fable, deſerves as little Credit as the phyſical Ex- 
- planation of Nicander; and it will not be eaſy to be- 
* that it was invented for no other End but to 
teach us that we ought to labour aſſiduouſſy to extin- 
guiſn the Fire of our Paſſions, which, like roaring 
Lions, continually aſſault us; e themſelves, 
like Serpents, into the molt ſecret Receſſes of Self- 
love; and, like Goats that brouze upon the tender 


Graſs, are always preying upon the Peace and Quiet 


of the Mind. 

As, according to Homer, Jobates obliged Bellerophon to 
fight the Solymes, alſo the Amazons, and the Lycians them- 
felves, who had laid an Ambuſcade for him to ſurprize 
him; Tzetzes, upon the Authority of Caryſtius, alledged 
that the Idea of the Chimera had been taken from 


the Characters of theſe three Sorts of Enemies; the 


Solymes, a couragious People, are compared to TAR, ; 
the Amazons, who made leſs Reſiſtance, and who 
haps fortified themſelves in fteep rocky Places, are hs 
Goats ;z and the Lycians, who lurked in ſecret to ſur- 
prize the Heroe, are the Serpents. 

The learned Bochart (1), who judiciouſly thought it 
improbable that this fabulous Monſter had been form- 
ed of the three Enemies which Bellerophon defeated at 
different Times and Places; and who knew that Ho- 
mer had not mentioned theſe three Expeditions till 
after the Heroe had vanquiſhed the Chimera, has Re- 
courſe to another Conjecture, which, tho' it is 
more ingenious, is not perhaps more folid. As this 
Authorpreſumed he had found Traces of the Phænician 
Language in ſeveral Parts of Greece and Afia Minor, 
he alledges that by the Chimera is to be underſtood 
the three Captains of the Armies of the Solymes, Ar- 
gus, Afrſalus, and Troſibius, whoſe Names, in the Phe. 
nician Language, anſwer to the three Animals where. 
1 


(1) Chan. I. f. c. 6. 
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of the Monſter is compounded : The firſt imports a 
Lion, the ſecond a Goat, and the third the Head of a 
Serpent; or, which comes to the ſame, it was the 
three principal Divinities of ' that People, whoſe 
Names were the ſame with thoſe of the Animals 
which were upon the military Enſigns. In the firſt 
Battalion the Colours had a Lion, thoſe of the ſecond 


a Goat, and thoſe of the third a Serpent, But where 


ſhall we find theſe three Phænician Divinities, as to 
which all Antiquity is profoundly filent? _ 
Agatarchides of Gnidos (1) offers an Explication 
which at firſt Sight appears very ſpecious. Amiſodar, 
ſays he, King of a Part of Lycia, had to Wife one 
whoſe Name was Chimera, whoſe two Brothers were 
called the Lion and the Dragon, Theſe two Princes 
having ſeized upon ſeveral important Poſts, put to the 
Sword all thoſe who fell into their Hands, and made 
great Devaſtation on the Lands of their Neighbours. 
Their ſtrict Union with their Siſter, gave Occaſion 
to ſay they were three Bodies under one Head, as had 
been fabled of thoſe three Princes of Epirus, whom 
Hercules defeated under the Name of the monſtrous 


Geryon. Jobates, infeſted by the Inroads which thoſe 


two Brothers made into his Dominions, ſent againſt 
them Bellerophon, who rid the Country of them, and 
for that Reaſon he is ſaid to have vanquiſhed the 


Chimera. | 


Homer, in a Paſſage quoted by Apollodorus, may 
have given a Handle to this Explanation, when he 
tells us the Chimera had been brought up by Amije- 
dar; but beſides that this Paſſage is neither in the 


Iliad nor Odyſſey, 'tis certain that Homer, in the 


ſixth Book, where he relates the Adventures of Bel. 
lerophon at very great Length, ſays not one Word of 
this. OO, | 
is therefore by following Strabo, Pliny, Servius, and 
other very antient Authors, that I ſhall eſtabliſh what 
appears to me the juſt Explanation of this Fable, That 


Fart of Lycia where Jobates reigned, which extended 


H h 4 along 
(1) Hiſt. Aſiæ, I. 3. 5 
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the River Xanthas as far as the Sea, was full of Moun+ 
tains covered with Woods and Paſturage. The Cra- 
gus alone had eight Tops; upon one of which, ac- 
cording to Straho, was a City which bore the Name 
of that Mountain. Upon another Top, which was 
called the Chimera, as we learn from Pliny, was a Hol- 
cano which was never extinguiſhed, Flagrat in Phaſeli- 
tide mons Chimera, & quidem immortali diebus ac nocli. 
bus farm (1). This Author adds, that it was from 
Ctefias's Authority he deſcribed the Volcano of Mount 
Chimera; and yet in the Paſſage of Cigſias quoted by 
Photius (2), where Mention 1s made of that ſame Vo. 
cano, the Name of Mount Chimera is not to be found; 
ſo that one of the two has undoubtedly wrong copicd 
that Antient. 

Be that as it will, theſe Mountains of Tycia, accord. 
ing to the ſame Writers, were full of Lions, wild 
Goats and Serpents, which made great Havock in the 
Valley and Meadows that lay along the Aanthus as far 
as the Sea, and hindered the Shepherds from leading 
their Flocks that Way. Fobates, either to exerciſe the 


Valour pf young Bellerophon, at a Time when Hero- 


iſm conſiſted in purging the Earth almoſt wholly over- 
ſpread with Foreſts and wild Beaſts; or in Compliance 
with the Demand of his Son-in-law, whom he feared, 
employed him in this hazardous Expedition. Bellero- 
phon hunted down all thoſe Animals, rid the Country 
of them, and made the Paſtures 1n the Mountains and 
neighbouring Plains quite ſafe and habitable. Servizs, 
upon this Verſe in Vigil, Flammiſque armata Chimera 
explains this Fable in the ſame Way as I have now 
done (a). I ſhall add that it was chiefly from the 
Goats of the Mountain it had the Name of Chimera 
given it, this Word being compounded of two others 
that ignified a Goat hi 3 forth in Winter. 
| The Hiſtory of Herewules, who lived much about the 
Fins 


60 e. . (2) Cod. 72. 

(a) Revera mors eft Iyciæ, cujus hodiegue ardet cacumen, juxta 
guod fant Leones; Media autem paſera ſunt. que capris al undant, 
ia wern mantis ſerpent ibus plena. Hunc Be UP rep 2ntes habitat. {ot 22 
fecit, wade Commer an dicitus occid! fe. An. J. 6. | 
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Time of Bellerophon, hardly leaves Room to doubt af 
this being the true Explanation of the Fable of the Chi- 
mera, and the only one we ought to depend upon. 
This Expedition bears too great a Reſemblance to the 
Labours 'of that Heroe, eſpecially to his clearing the 
Fens of Lerna, full of Serpents and other venomous 
Beaſts, not to make us believe that the Chimera and 
the Hydra had the ſame Original: For, to ſay it once 
more, ſuch Kind of Monſters never had an Exiſtence, 


and thoſe are the real ones we muſt ſeek for, which 


made great Havock in thoſe Times upon the Flocks, 
and ſometimes even upon Men. 

It was, no doubt, after fo important a Piece of Ser- 
vice that Febazes gave his Daughter (1) in Marriage to 
Bellerophon; for I am of Opinion that we are not to 
range the Events of this Heroe's Life, as Homer has 
done, who enumerates all his Adventures together, 
and does not make him marry the King of Heia's 
Daughter till after all his Combats are over; ſince we 
know, that when he made War upon the $9:y,z7 above 
mentioned, he had a Son by that Princeſs who accom- 
panied him to it, and was killed therein. 

The Solymi, Fobates's Enemies, were according to 
Herodotus (2), People of Lycia, who were afterwards 
denominated Mylians. Strabo, who differs from that” 
Hiſtorian oppoſes to his Opinion a Paſſage in Ho- 
mer, where that Poet ſays (3) Bellerophon ſet out 
from Lycta to go againſt the Solym: ; for, ſays he, he 
would not have ſpoke accurately, if the Sohymi had 
dwelt in Lycza itſelf : Thus this learned Geographer, 
and Pliny after him, place thoſe People in P:frare. 
Bellerophsn, at the Head of Fozates's Troops, made 
War upon them, and routed them in an Engagement, 
which Glaucus in Homer lays was a very bloody one. 
Tand:r, the Son of our Heroe, loſt his Life in it, and 
was interred in the Confines.of the Meazder, in a Vak 
ley, which, according to Strabo (4), took the Name 
of the Valley of Bellerophon, and undoubtedly was = 

: To: "1,2 


(1) She was called Philozoz, (2) L. 1. c. 173. (3) L. 4 
(4) L 13. 1 | \ | 
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Field of Battle where this Engagement happened. 
Homer ſays poetically, that the God Mars took away 
that Prince's Life; an Allegory too plain not to bo 
comprehended by every Body. 

After the Defeat of the Solym:, Bellerophon turned 
his Arms againſt the Amazons, I ſhall not inſiſt much 
upon thoſe, Heroins, of whom the Antients have ſaid 
ſo much. All I ſhall obſerve, is, that 1t appears from 
Strabo they had quitted the Banks of the Thermodon 
about the Time of the Trojan War, and made an Ir- 
ruption into Phrygia and the adjacent Countries, where 


Priam (1) and Bellerophon made War upon them. 


Theſe Amazons, of whom Strabo here ſpeaks, are un- 
doubtedly thoſe againſt whom Hercules fought, and 
who, according to Pauſanias, came and ſettled in the 
Confines of Epbeſus, where the Temple of Diana 
ſerved them for a Sanctuary. This Country was be- 
tween Phrygia, where Priam reigned, and Iycia, where 
— had fixed his Reſidence. 

Our Heroe, upon his Return from this Expedition, 
was attacked by a Band of Lycians, who, growing 
jealous of the Repytation and Credit he had gained 
in the Country, laid an Ambuſcade for him. The 
Traitors were defeated notwithſtanding a ſtout Reſi- 


ſtance, and Bellerophon returned victorious over ſo ma- 


ny Enemies to the Court of Fobates. Then it was, 
according to Homer, that the King of Iycia per- 
0 ceiving, from theſe great Exploits, that he muſt be 


of the Race of the Gods, beſtowed upon him his 
Daughter in Marriage, with the Half of his King- 


« dom as a Dowry. "The Lycians themſelves, after 


their Prince's Example, made over to him the Pro- 
e perty of a large Park, where was the fineſt Vine- 


« yard of the Country, with Woods and arable 
Ground; the ordinary Preſent given by the People 


% to Heroes, wherein they treated them like Gods, 
„ who had alſo Lands conſecrated to them.“ 


After the Death of Fobates, who left no Male Ive, 
Bellerophon ſucceeded him, and his Deſcendants reigned 
d | in 


(i) Strabo, loc. cit. 
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in that Part of Lycia whereof his Father-in-law was 
King. He had by his Wife three Sons; Pandey, who 
died in the Battle againſt the Sohmi; Hippolochus, who 
reigned after him, and was the Father of Glaucus;, 
and one Daughter named Laodamia, who had an In- 
trigue which ſhe fathered upon Jupiter, and became 
the Mother of Sarpedon. Homer ſays (1) Diana put 
her to Death; which ſignifies that ſhe died ſuddenly, 
or of an infectious Diſtemper. | , 
The fame Poet ſubjoins, that after Beflerophon had 
incurred the Hatred of the Gods, he was given up to 
ſuch a deep Melancholy, that he wandered alone in the 
Deſarts, tortured with Anxiety, and incapable to re- 
liſh the Pleaſures of Society. He does not ſay what had 
| drawn down upon him this Hatred of the Gods; whe- 
ther it was, as Madam Dacier has remarked, that he 
found it eaſier to preſerve his Integrity in his State of 
Perſecution than in Proſperity, and that he was ruined 
by Pride. I ſhould rather think, that as the Poet in 
this Paſſage relates the Death of Jſander and Laodamia, 
he would have us to underſtand, that the Death of thoſe 
his two Children had rendered him inconſolable, and 
that he had reſigned the Adminiſtration to his Son 
Hippolochus, to go into Retirement. 
This, I preſume, is the moſt conſiſtent Account 
can be given of Bellerophon and his Family. I have 
chiefly relied upon Homer, who relates this Hiſtory de- 
tached from moſt of the Fictions ſuperadded to it by 
thoſe that came after, Therefore I have faid nothing 
of Pegaſus, that famous Horſe which was broke by 
Minerva herſelf, who gave him to this Heroe, and to 
which he owed his Death: For as this Prince,we are told, 
mounted upon Pegaſizs, was attempting to ſoar up to 
Heaven, a Gad-bee ſtung the Horſe, and the H-rae 
was overthrown, and killed with the Fall: They add, 
that Pegaſus at that Time got a Place among the Con- 
ſtellations, where Aurora employs the Hours to unbar 
the Gates of Day (1). Firſt, becauſe this is an Epi- 
{ode whereof Homer has ſaid nothing, Pinder being 
the 


(1) Hygin. 
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the firſt who broached this Fiction afterwards. ZHe/iod, 
who mentions the Horſe Pegaſus, ſays not, as has been 
already obſerved in the Hiſtory of Perſeus, that Belle 
ropbon made uſe of him. In the ſecond Place, be- 
cauſe I think I have ſufficiently proved that Pegaſus 
was not a Horſe, but a Ship which bore that Figure 
upon the Prow. Thirdly, when Hyginus ſays (1) Bellero. 

on was the Son of Neptune, he clearly proves that 
he was conſidered not as a Horſeman, but as a famous 
Sailor, who had come by Sea from ſome remote 
Country. 

This Fable of Zygimus gave Birth to another, or at 
leaſt was a Continuation of it. Bellerophon, according 
to Plutarch, being diſobliged with Fobates, who had 
expoſed him to ſo many Dangers, prayed his Father 
Neptune to take Vengeance upon him. After this 
Prayer the Waves of the Sea followed him, and over. 
flowed all the low Country. The Lycians, ſeeing 
themſelves in Danger of being inevitably ruined, ſup- 
plicated him to vouchſafe to appeaſe the incenſed God: 
But this Prince being inſenſible to their Tears, the Ly- 
cian Women preſented themſelves before him in an un- 
decent Manner, and compelled him at laſt to return to- 
wards the Sea, upon which the Waves retired. This 
Fiction, unknown to Heid and Homer, and which 
agrees ſo ill with the ſignal Demonſtrations of Grati- 
tude which Jobates had given to Bellerophon, has un- 
doubtedly no other Signification, but that the Sea hav- 
ing overflowed the lower Lycia, this Heroe raiſed there 
a Mole which put a Stop to the Inundation, after 
the Example of Hercules, who made ſuch another 
Work upon the Banks of Troy which the Sea had 
overflowed. 

We ſhall conclude with a Remark of Bochart (2), 
that the Name of Belleropbon ſeems to be compounded 
of two Hebrew Words, Baal Haroum, Magiſter vel 
Prefefius Jaculatorum; The Head or Maſter of the 
Arcbers. And we may add, that the Name of Hip- 

e Porous, 
(1) Hyzin, Cel. Poet. Aſtr. c. 6. (2) Hieroſ. p. 1. L 3. e. 6 
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47 
ponous, which he bore before the Murder that 


obliged him to quit Corinth, had undoubtedly been 


given him, becauſe he had practiſed the Art of break- 
ing Horſes) © 44.54 503 5 „ 
Tho' Bellerophon had quitted Corinth, whither he 


never returned, that City however valued itſelf on 


having given him Birth, and he is repreſented upon 


Medals of that City with the Chimera, as may be ſeen 


in the ſecond Volume of the Theſauro Britannico. 
Upon theſe Medals the Chimera appears with a Li- 
on's Head; from the Middle of the Body riſes a Goat's 
Head, and the Tail / terminates in that of a Serpent. 
Bellerophon appears in the Air, mounted upon Pegaſus, 
and ready to give the Monſter the deadly Blow. We 
have alſo an Intaglio publiſhed by the late M. Maffei, 


| whereon Bellerophon in like Manner appears in the Air 


upon the Horſe Pegaſus, darting his Javelin atj the 
Chimera. It has allo a Lion's Head, that of a Goat 
riſes from its Back, and its Tail terminates: in that of 
a great Dragon. Another Intagho, publiſhed by Li- 
cetus, repreſents the fame Combat: But the Chimera 
appears here to be only a Lion, at leaſt the Smallneſs 
of the Stone hinders us from diſcerning any Thing 
elſe upon it. ns, 

I ſhall now fix, as well as I can, the Time when 
Perſeus and Bellerophon lived: Nothing being more 
conducive to give Light to the Antiquities of thoſe 
Times, than the true Eras of theſe two Heroes. 


C HAF ML 


Ilherein Wwe examine hen Bellerophon and Per- 
ſeus Ad. | 


Hronologiſts, both antient and modern, preſum- 
ing that Bellerophon had been expiated from the 
Murder he had committed, by Prætus King of Argos, 
have been obliged to ſay, that he lived long before 
Perſeus, who was only Pretus's Grand-nephewz and 
their 


(a) See the Diſſert. of M. Freret upon Riding, Mem, de] A. 
cad. Tom. 7. p. 286. | | 
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their. Opinion was generally received, When M. Frere 
and I having examined this Queſtion at the ſame time, 
and without communicating our Thoughts to one ano. 
ther, we laid before the Academy of the Belles-Lettres 
two Diſſertations (1), wherein we both proved by the 
Synchroniſms and Genealogies preſerved to us by an. 
tient Authors, that Perſeus was prior to Belleropbon 
by ſeveral Years; that the former lived in the fifth Ge. 
neration before the Siege of Troy, while the latter was 
but at the Diſtance of two Generations, and even le; 
from that Arat and conſequently, we were obliged to 
conclude that the Prince, to whom Bellerephon had 
Recourſe to be expiated from his Crime, was not the 
King of Argos, who had dethroned his Brother Acriſiu. 
I hope the Reſult of theſe Diſſertations will ſatisfy the 
Reader as to the true Time when the two Heroes lived 
whoſe Hiftory I have given. | 
If we take the Succeſſion of the Kings of Argos and 
Adycenz only from Danaus, of whom Perſeus was de- 
ſcended, to the Deſtruction of Troy, we thall find ten 
Generations, and Perſeus in the fifth: Now five Gene- 
rations, reckoning with Herodotus at the Rate of three 
to a hundred Years, amount to 166 Years. To make 
the Thing more plain, let us join the laſt of theſe Ge- 
nerations with that of the Kings of Athens, ſuppoſing 
only what needs not be thought extraordinary, that the 
Reigns are not exactly equal in a Duration of two 
Lines, and that ſometimes the one runs beyond the 
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Danaus = - Erichthoutus, 
Lynceus = = Pandionl. 


Aba Erectbeus. 
Acriſius and Pretus - Cecrops II. 
Danae and Perſeus Pandion II. 
Electrion and Sihenelus- Egeus. 
Euriſtheus, Hercules Theſeus. 
Atreus and Thyeftes - Montſthens. 
Agamemon = = Demepboon, 


(1) See the Mem. Vol. 7, 
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taking of Troy, there are 178 Years. In fine, the 
| Chronogropher Apollodorus alledges, that Pretus, Per- 


p. 311. (3) Iliad. 
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*Tis therefore evident, if there is any Certainty in 
the Hiſtory of thoſe early Ages, that Perſeus lived 
about a hundred or a hundred and twenty Years before 
the Trojan War. | 

Monfieur Fourmond, in his critical Reflexions upon 
the Hiſtories of antient Nations, reckons between Per- 
ſeus and the Trojan War only fourſcore Years; but he 
is obliged, for Proof of this Hypotheſis, to ſay that the 
Succeſſors of Acriſius, to the War of Troy, which he is 
forced to acknowledge with all Chronologiſts, had ei- 
ther reigned ſeveral together, or, had only reigned a 
ſhort Time (1). M. Freret, in his Chronological Re- 
ſearches upon the Hiſtory of Lydia (2), is of Opinion, 
that from the Commencement of Perſeus's Reign to the 


ſeus's Grand- uncle, lived 187 Years before that Zpocha. 
For my Part, I am of Opinion, that if we reduce the 
Reigns of his Succeſſors to their juſt Standard, we can 
admit between that Heroe and the War of Troy, nei- 
ther a longer nor ſhorter Space of Time than what T 
have reckoned it. But whatever Sentiment we em- 
brace, tis certain that Perſeus preceded Bellerophon ſe- 
veral Years, which is the Scope of this Diſquiſition, 
ſince the latter lived only forty or forty-five Years at 
moſt before the Deſtruction of Troy : This is what re- 
mains to be proved. 3 
Glaucus and Sarpedon, his two Grandſons, com- 
manded the Lycians at the Siege of Trey, as we read in 
Homer (3). The ſame Glaucus recounts to Diomede the 
Adventures of Belleropbon his Grand father, and ſub- 
joins, that his Father Hippolochus was yet alive when he 
ſet out for that War. There are not therefore two Ge- 
nerations compleat between Bellerophon and the Trajan 
War, ſince his Son was not then dead; and this is my 
Reaſon for reckoning it only an Interval of forty or 

forty-ſix Years. From the ſame Converſation between 
Glaucus and Diomede, other Arguments may be dedu- 


ced 


(1) See Tom. 2. p. 242. & ſeq, (2) Mem, de V Acad, T. 6. 
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Ted for the Truth of what I advance. Theſe two 
Princes coming to the Knowledge of one another, Di. 
omede ſays, he had heard from his Father 7 deus, that 
Bellerophon had been at the Court of Oeneus King of 
Calydon. 
pPbon was Glaucus's : Thus the two Grandfathers lived 
two Generations before the Trojan War. The Syn- 
chroniſm of Oeneus gives us ſeveral others; that is, all 
the Princes who went to the Hunting of the Calydonian 
Boar, Meleager, Idas, Lynceus, Caſtor and Pollux, The- 
ſeus and the reſt, who all lived but one Generation be- 
fore the taking of Troy, But if the other Adventures 
of Bellerophon, except this Journey to the Court of 
Oeneus, are not inſerted with thoſe of the Heroes of 
his Age, tis becauſe he had left Greece very young, to 
retire into Lycza. 

. If we were to review the ſeveral Branches of the 
Families of that Time, we ſhould alſo find a Num- 
ber of Teſtimonies in Confirmation of the ſame Truth, 
Pauſanias (1) ſays Medea, when ſhe quitted her Re- 
ſidence at Corinth, which the Perfidy of Jaſon had 
rendered odious to her, left the Crown to Siſyphus : 
Medea and Jaſon were therefore Contemporarics with 
Bellerophon's Grandfather ; conſequently this Prince 
lived only about the Time of the Expedition of the 
Argonauts, of whom Jaſon was the Chief, and fo but 
a few Years before the Siege of T; r70y. The ſame Pau- 
ſanias ſays farther (2), thar Bellerophon, before he quit- 
ted Greece, had gone to Trezene to make his Addreſſes 
to Atbra, the Daughter of Pitheus, who, in a ſhort 
Time after, was delivered of Theſeus : Bellerophon there- 
fore lived in the Time of Pitheus and Egeus. 

We might bring this Prince yet nearer to that Era, 
Eolus, his Great-grandfather, had, among other 
Daughters, Alcyone, the Wife of Ceyx, King of Tra- 
chin. Now Ceyx, according to all the Antients, was 


contemporary with Hercules, whom he received at his 


Court, and gave him Expiation for the Murder he 


had committed. | Alcyone was therefore Grand-aunt to 
Belle- 


(2) In Corinth, be Loc. cit. 


This Oencus was his Grandfather, as Bellero. 
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Belleraphon, who conſequently could not be born till 
about the laſt Year of Hercules, or even after that He- 
roe's Death. In fine, to abridge the Synchroniſms 
which would lead me too far, I ſhall only remark fur- 
ther, that S/rabo ſays the Amazons made War upon 
Priam and Bellerophon, in the Time of the Trojan 
War: Now the Time of Priam is very well known, 
ſince he began to reign after the firſt taking of that Ci- 
ty by Hercules, which is doubtleſs what S/rabo ſpeaks 
of in the Paſſage now referred to. 

But it will be ſaid, if Bellerophon is ſo many Years 
later than Perſeus, who then is that Prætus who re- 
ceived him, and gave him Expiation from the Mur- 
der he had commired at Corinth ? It would be a ſuf- 
ficient Anſwer to this Queſtion to ſay, that tho? Hiſto- 
ry ſpoke of no other Pretus but the Grand- uncle of 
Perſeus, it would ſtill be much more probable that 
Bellerophon is many Years poſterior to him, than it is 
that he who gave him Expiation, was the King of Ar- 
ges who dethroned his Father Acriſius. M. Freret, in 


the Diſſertation which I have mentioned in the Begin- 
ning of this Chapter, inſtead of one Prætus, poſtert- 


or to the King of Argos, finds two; as to which Pau- 
ſanias may be conſulted. It will be urged, that Homer, 
ſpeaking of Prætus, who expiated Bellerophon, ſays he 
was one of the moſt powerful Princes of Argos, But 
it may be anſwered, 1. That Poet gives him not the 

Title of King. 2. By Argos, he may mean not the 
City of that Name, but Greece in general, as is uſual 
both in him and Virgil; for it cannot be denied, that 


when the latter ſays Troy never was to be taken till 


the Greeks returned once more to Argos, and renewed 
the Omens, 

Nec poſſe Argolicis exſcindi Pergama telis, © 

Omina ni repetant Argis, &c. En. I. 2. 


the Word Argolicis muſt be taken for all the Greeks, 
and that of Argos, for Greece in general. 

'Tis ſurprizing that theſe Arguments ſhould have 
eſcaped the Learned of the two laſt Ages by whom ſo 
Vor. III. 


11 W 
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many happy Diſcoveries have been made in Chronolo- 
gy; but 1 obſerved at the Beginning of this Chapter 
the Source of their Error. They knew Pretus the 
Brother of Acriſius, as being a Prince very celebrated 
in the Hiſtory of thoſe Times; and the Adventures 
of Bellerophon appeared to them connected with his 
Reign. This Prætus was unqueſtionably Perſeus's 
Grand- uncle; hence they concluded that Perſeus had 
not lived till two generations after Bellerophon; but at 
the ſame Time they ought to have perceived that the 
ſame Perſeus was Great-Grand-Uncle to Hercules, ſtill 
better known than Bellerophon and Perſeus. Hercules 
| lived one Generation before the Trojan War; there- 
fore his Great-Grandfather lived four Generations be- 
fore that War. Bellerophon was but the Grandfather 
of Glaucus and Sarpedon, who aſſiſted in the taking of 
that City; conſequently he muſt have preceded that 
Era only by one Generation. : 


MAF. VIII. 


The Hiſtory of the two Minos's, and of the War 

of the ſecond againſt the Athenians, . <oith the 
Adventures of the Minotaur, of Dedalus, The- 
ſeus, &c. | . 


F Said in the Hiſtory of Cadmus, that Jupiler, or 
1 rather. Afterius, having raviſned Europa, Apenor's 
Daughter, and conveyed her to the Iſland of Crete, 
where he reigned, ſhe had by him three Sons, Minos, 
Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthus, I ſhall now give the 
Hiſtory of the firſt of theſe Princes, which has been 
greatly obſcured, becauſe moſt of the Antients on this 
Occaſion have fallen into a conſiderable Error, in ac- 
knowledging only one Minos, whereas it is certain 
that there were two of them. Apollodorus (1), Stra- 
bo (2), Plutarch (3), Euſebius, and ſeveral others, are 
chargeable with this Miſtake, . having confounded the 
Son of Fupiter, or rather of Aſterius, with the Son of 

| | Lycaſius, 


A (4) Bibl. I. 3. (z) L. 10. (z) In Theſeo. 


the Throne. 
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Lycaſtus, whom Homer (1), Diodorus (2), and the Pa- 
rian Marbles have plainly diſtinguiſhed (3) in two of 
their Aras, whereof one refers to Minos the firſt of 
the Name; and the ſecond, which is poſterior to it by 
about fifty Years, to Minos II. But the ſame Authors, 
except thoſe of the Chronicle, as well as moſt of the 
Moderns, after having ſettled or ſuppoſed the Diſtinc- 
tion of theſe two Princes, have run into ſeveral Incon- 
ſiſtencies by not ſtudying their Characters ſufficiently 3 
ſpeaking of Minos ſometimes as a wiſe Legiſlator, fre- 
quently as a cruel and barbarous Tyrant, becauſe in 
Fact it is true that the former was a juſt and equitable 


Prince, and the ſecond, for having avenged upon the 


Athenians the Death of one of his Sons, has been very 
much cried down by them, 

I ſhall endeavour ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh theſe two 
Kings of Crete, and aſcribe to each the Actions that 
belong to him. 7 

After the Death of Aferius, Minos (4) aſcended 
Apollodorus (5) ſays Sarpedon and Rha- 
damanthus, his two Brothers, having diſputed the 
Crown with him, he prayed the Gods to vouchſafe to 
give him a Mark of their Approbation; upon which 
Neptune made the Sea to produce a Ball of ſurpaſſing 
Whiteneſs z but this Adventure relates to Minos 
IT. whom that antient Author has not diſtinguiſhed 
from the firſt, ar leaſt in what of his Works are now 
extant, 

Minos, in peaceful Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, mar- 
ried Ithone the Daughter of Lictius (6), by whom he 
had two Children, Lyceſtus, who ſucceeded him, and 
Acacallide, who, according to Diodorus (7), was mar- 
ried to Apollo; that is, probably, either to one of his 
Prieſts, or to a Prince, who, on account of his Taſte 
for the Sciences, or for Muſick, had acquired the 
Name of that God. The Iſland of Crete, little known 
before the Reign of the King we are now ſpeaking of, 

8 112 became 


(1) Hiad. I. 3z. (2) L. 4. & 5. (3) Ep. 11, & 20. (4) Ses 
the Fable of his Birth in the third Chapter, (5) L. 3. (6) Diod. 
L 4+ (7) Loc. cit. 
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became then very famous; Minos having governed 
his People with great Lenjty and Juſtice, and having 
built ſeveral Cities, among which is reckoned that of 
Apollonia, which Cidon his Grandſon (1) afterwards em- 
belliſhed, and gave 1t the Name of Crdonia (2), and 
that of Minoa Liftia, which was ſo called from his own 
Name, and that of L:#ius his Father-in-law, which 
is confirmed by the eleventh Epocha of the Arundel- 
marbles. 

But nothing ſo much diſtinguiſhes this Prince as the 
Laws which he gave to the Cretans, ſince they have al- 
ways made him be reckoned one of the greateſt Le- 
giſlators of Antiquity, To give the greater Authority 
to his Laws, he retired into a Cave in Crete, where he 
feigned that Jupiter his Father dictated them to him; 
and every Time he returned from thence, as we learn 
from Nicolas of Damas (3), he delivered ſome new 
Law: This is what makes Homer (4) give him the 
Title of Jupiter's Diſciple; Azcg E d dpi, which 
is thus expreſſed by Horace; 


Et Jovis arcanis Minos admiſſus (5). 


Foſephus, of all the Antients, as far as I know, is the 
only one who fays Minos had received his Laws from 
Apollo, and that he had travelled to Delphi to learn 
them from that God (6). 

All the other Legiſlators, to mention it by the Way, 
have taken the ſame Way to gain Authority to their 
Laws. Muevis, King of Egypt, attributed his to 
Mercury or Teutates; Zamolxis, the Thracian Legiſla- 
tor, to the Goddeſs Veſta; Zoroaſtres, to his Genius; 
Numa Pompilius, to the Nymph Egeria, whom he 
conſulted in the Foreſt of Aricia; Pythagoras gave out 
that he went down to the Kingdom of Pluto; Epime- 
nides again, that he had ſlept fifty Years in a Cave in 
the Iſland of Crete; and undoubtedly all of them, at- 
ter Moſes, who had received the Tables of the Law 


upon 
(1) He was the Son of Acacallide. (2) Strabo, c. 10. (3) See 


excerpta Stobæi verbo CR RETENSES. (4) Odyſſ. 19. (5) Od. 10. 
I. 1. (6) L. 2. againſt Appion. 
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upon Mount Sinai, with ſuch Pomp and Solemnity, 
that the Tradition thereof had ſpread among all Na- 
tions. Maximus Tyrius (1) is of Opinion that this 
Cave into which Minos retired, was in Mount Ida, but 
Euſebius places it elſewhere. 

Strabo (2), after Epborus, will have it that Minos dwelt 
nine Years in Retirement in the Cave now mentioned, 
and that learned Author quotes in Proof of his Opi- 
nion the Teſtimony of Homer (3); but the Paſſage 
where that Poet ſpeaks of it, is variouſly read in the 
Authors who have copied him; for firſt it may ſigni- 
fy, as this Hiſtorian underſtands it, that Minos was the 
Diſciple of Jupiter during the Space of nine Years ſuc- 
ceſũvely; or, as Plato interprets it (4), that this Prince 
went every ninth Year to hear 7up:zer's Leſſons z or, 
laſtly, as Nicolas of Damas has tranſcribed it (5), that 
Minos, who reigned nine Years, was Jupiter's Diſciple. 
The learned Interpreter of Homer in his Notes has 
proved what muſt needs be the true Senſe of the Poet 
in this Place, and that the Word evswpog ſignifies eve- 
ry ninth Year. © The Encomium, ſays that Philoſo- 
* ſopher, which Homer here beſtows upon Mines is 
« very ſhort 3 but *tis ſo high, that he gives it to none 
of his Heroes. He ſays Minos was admitted to an 


Interview with Faupiter every ninth Year, evverw 
Err, and that he went to him to receive Inſtruction 


« as a Diſciple from his Maſter, Conſequently, ſince 
there is no other Heroe but he on whom the Poet 
* confers this Encomium of being inſtructed by Ju- 
<« piter, we are to look upon this Panegyric as the 
“ higheſt and the moſt admirable of all Praiſes.— 
„Minos then went every ninth Year, continues he, 
„Eyre E Toe, into Jupiter's Cave, there to learn 


< new Things, or to reform, according as the Caſes 


* ſhould require, what he had learned in the preceding 
* ninth Year. The Cave into which this wiſe Prince 


© retired, was afterwards called 7upiter*s Cave (a).“ 


"2 All 


i) Diff 22. ( L. 106, % 6 00 In Mine. 
(5) Loc. cit. 29 OE 
(a Homer. Odyſſ. I. 19. Plato, V. 2. p. 30g. 
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All Antiquity has always had a high Eſteem for the 


Laws of Minos; Plato, Ariſtotle, Diodorus, Pauſanias, 
Plutarch, and ſeveral others, have very much enlarged 
upon this Subject; and I ſhould never have done, 
were I to quote here all the Teſtimonies of theſe Au- 
thors. I ſhall only ſay, that LZycurgus travelled on 
purpoſe to Crete there to collect Minos's Laus, and 
give them to the Lacedemonians (1); and we may 
Judge by the wiſe Policy of that People, by their Con- 
queſts, and the great Reputation they acquired, of the 
Equity of the Laws which he took for his Model, 
We may add further, that Foſephus, as great a Lover 
as he was of his own Nation, has owned that Minos is 
the only one among the Antients who deſerved to be 
compared to Moſes. 

To know now upon what Model this wiſe Prince 
formed himſelf in giving Laws to fo rude and igno- 
rant a People, is not an eaſy Matter. If we will be- 
lieve Huetius, the Queſtion will be very ſoon decided, 
ſince, according to that learned Prelate, Minos is the 
ſame with Moſes 3 and here is the Parallel he runs be- 
tween them; Moſes and Minas lived much about the 
ſame Time (a). Diodorus gives Minos to Wife Ithone, 
whoſe Name, in the Chaldaic Language, ſignifies an. 
tient, only to denote that this Prince is of very great 
Antiquity. The Mother of the Cretan Prince is ſaid 
to have come from Phenicia, only becauſe the Parents 
of the Fewiſh Legiſlator were Natives thereof. The 
former is made to have reigned in Crete, becauſe the 
latter led the 1/7ae/ites into Paleſtine, the People where. 
of were ſometimes named Cretans, as Rochart remarks 
after the Septuagint. Minas had no other Brother but 
Rhadamanthus, tor Sarpedon was the Son of Laodamia, 
and Grandſon of Belilerophon z Moſes in like Manner 
had but one Brother named Aaron. Diodorus gives the 
Lawgiver of Crete but two Children; the Lawgiver of 
the Jets had juſt the ſame Number. The former 

5 profeſſed 
(1) Ariſtot. 2 Polit. c. 10. : 


(a) He is obliged in this Place to Crain a liale; h.t dis not the 
cry 014 Where the Parallel is forced, | 
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profeſſed to have received his Laws from Jupiter; 


God had given his to the latter. The one had Inter- 


courſe with the fabulous God in the Caves of Mount 
Ia; the other with the God of Abraham and Jacob 
upon Mount Sinai. Homer gives Minos only the Ho- 
nour of having had Jupiter for his Maſter; God diſ- 
covered himſelf only to Moſes, and he was the ſole 
Depoſitary of his Commands, Moſes employing Aaron 
to put them in Execution, as Minos did Rhadaman- 


thus, The Cretan Prince was accounted the King of 


the Sea; only becauſe the Hebrew Lawgiver command- 
ed the Waves of- the Red-ſea to retire. The former 


was conſidered as the chief Judge of Hell, deciding 


what Differences aroſe between the other two, only be- 
cauſe the latter eſtabliſhed a Council to eaſe him of the 


Burden of leſſer Affairs, reſerving to himſelf the Cog- 


nizance of Cauſes of greater Importance. Hęſiod gives 
the Cretan King Jupiter's golden Scepter, and why, but 
becauſe the Scripture mentions Moes's myſterious Rod. 
Foſephus, adds this Author, had therefore Reaſon to 
compare theſe two great Men; ſince, accurately ſpeak= 
ing, there never was another Minos but Moſes, © 

But, with all due Reſpect to the Erudition of this 
learned Prelate, the Teftimony of all Antiquity is too 


deciſive, not to make us acknowledge another Minos 


than the Fewiſh Lawgiver; and, without entring into 
a critical Examination of this Parallel, which I have 


even ſoftened a great deal, there are many Strokes that 


will not convince a Sceptic. 
I ſhall not however deny that Minos had heard of 
Moſes; his Mother was a Phenician, and probably 


many Perſons came from that Country and ſettled in 


Crete during his Reign; among others, I find one 
Athymnus, the Brother of Europa, who, according to 
Solinus, was worſhipped as a God after his Death at 
Gortys : Gortynni & Althymuum colunt Europe fra- 
trem (1). Perhaps this Prince, if I may be allowed 
to offer my own Conjecture, often converſed with his 
Nephew about the Laws and Policy which Maſes had 

Fils eſtabliſhed 


(1) Solinus ex emendat. Salmafii, c. 11. 
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eſtabliſhed among the Jews; and even aſſiſted him in 
reducing his Body of Laws, and was thercfore advan- 
ced to divine Honours, We may. likewiſe add, that 
Marnas, who, according to Plato (1), was Minos's Se- 
cretary, came alſo from the ſame Country; at leaſt it 
is certain, that the Phæniciaus had a God of that 
Name: Burt, in regard that he was the great Divinity 
of the City of Gaze, as has been ſaid in the firſt Vo- 
lume, perhaps he is not the ſame with him whom 
Plato ſpeaks of. Be that as it will, it may reaſonably 
be conjectured, that ſome Knowledge, tho? confuſed, 
of the Laws of Moſes ſerved for a Model to thoſe of 
the King of Crete. 

Minos, after having governed his Subjects with a 
mild and gentle Sway, died in Crete, and being in- 
terred there, had this Epitaph put upon his Tomb (2). 


MINOS TOT IOS TAO. 
Minois F. Jovis Sepulchrum. 


But as in Proceſs of Time this Name of Minos 
came to be defaced, and there remained only the two 
laſt Words of the Epitaph, Jovis ſepulchrum, the Cre- 
tans gave out that this was the Tomb of Jupiter. Nor 
was it by the Injury of Time, or by any other Ac- 
cident that this Inſcription was mutilated, but by the 
Malice of the Cretans, as the old Scholiaſt on Calli- 
machus has very well remarked. They would needs 


make their Boaſt of poſſeſſing the Tomb of the Fa- 


ther of the Gods, whom they pretended to have brought 
up in his Infancy ; with which the Poet Callimachus 
ſharply reproaches them in a Hymn addreſſed to Ju- 
piter, whereof the following is the Senſe. * The 
% Cretans are always Liars, ſince they vaunt that 
„ they have thy Tomb, O great King, who liveſt 
“ for ever (3) ?” And *tis to this Paſſage of that 
antient Poet, to mention it by the Way, that the 
SN makes Alluſion, \ when he upbraids the ſame 

Pcople 


(1) In Minoe. (2) See the Scholia ſt on Callimachus. (3) Hymn. 
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People in Callimachus's own Words, with the Vice of 
Lying, Cretenſes ſemper mendaces (a ). 

A Prince who had been ſo juſt in his Life Time, 
muſt needs have been honoured after his Death: Ac- 
cordingly the Poets, whoſe Province it was to diſpoſe 
of the Employments of the other World, eſtabliſhed 
him Judge of Pluto's ſupreme Court in Hell. 

I faid, in ſpeaking of the Syſtem of the poetical 


1 Hell, that the Greeks had borrowed their Conceptions 


thereof from the Egyptians, and that in appointing 
Judges there, after the Example of that antient People, 
they had ſingled out thoſe from among their great 
Men, who had lived with the moſt unblemiſhed Inte- 
grity; of which Number they had found none who 
better deſerved that Honour than Minos, Eacus, and 
Rhadamanthus. They afterwards divided their Func- 
tions: Eacus, according to Plato, judged: the Euro- 
peans ; Rhadamanthus, who had left Crete, and fixed his 
Reſidence in Ala, had the Afatics for his Lot, among 
whom were alſo comprehended the Africans ; and 
Minos, as chief Preſident of the infernal Court, de- 
cided the Differences that aroſe between the two Judges. 
All the Poets are agreed in this Superiority of Minos 
over his Collegues. Homer (1) repreſents him with a 
Scepter in his Hand, ſeated in the midſt of the Shades, 
whoſe Cauſes are pled before him: And Virgil adds, 
that he holds in his Hand, and ſhakes the fatal Urn 
wherein are contained the Lots of all Mortals; | 


DQuxfitor Minos Urnam movet. 


while the ſtern Rhadamanthus in Tartarus ſces to the 


Execution of the Sentences which his Brother pro- 
nounces (). 
Dy Thus, 


(a) We muſt not have Regard to the Opinion of Szephanus, who 
makes Minos to have travelled into Phænicia to build the City Mz. 
noa, which the Founders thereof named ſo in Honour of the Son of 
E uropa. | 

„CFC | | 

(5) Gnefſins hac Rhadamantbus habet duriſſima regna ; 

Caſtigatque, auditque dolos, ſubigitgue fateri 
Due quiſque apud fuperos furto lætatus inani, 
Diſtulit in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. En. 6. 
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Thus, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Rhadamanthus is there only 
a ſubaltern Judge, and as it were Minos's Lieutenant 
Criminal: He prepares the Trials, examines and con- 
- fronts the Witneſſes, extorts from the Guilty, by put- 
ting them to the Rack, a Confeſſion of their moſt 
ſecret Faults; and after his Brother has paſſed upon 
them the final Sentence, he puts it in Execution (1). 

Tiis not ealy to fix the Date of the Reign of M. 
3705 I. If we conſult the Arundel Marbles, where his Era 
is a little defaced, we ſhall there find that this Prince 
reigned in the Time of Pandion I. King of Athens (a): 
which the Authors of the Remarks upon thoſe antient 


Inſcriptions make to fall in the Year before Chri/t, 


1462: And what ſerves for a Confirmation of this 
Date, the Marbles join the Reign of Minos with the 
Invention of Iron by the Idæi Dactyli, when upon the 


burning of the Woods of Mount Ida, they obſcrved 


the flowing of that Metal melted by the Fire; an 
Event, which, according to an antient Chronologiſt, 
cited by St. Clement of Alexandria (2), falls in the Year 
of the World 2743, ſuppoſing the Chriſtian Ara to 

have begun after the Year 4005. | 
Euſebius alſo favours this Opinion, by placing the 
Reign of Minos in the 32d Year of Pandion's, which 
is the 151ft Year of the Attic Era, that is 26 Years 
later. But I reckon theſe Authors have lengthen- 
ed too much the fabulous Age, ſince between Mi- 
nos I. and Idomenens, who, according to Homer, and 
all the Antients, aſſiſted at the Siege of Troy, there 
are but five Perſons, who make four Generations; 
Minos I. Lycaſtus, Minos II. Deucalion, and Idome- 
neus, who was then but very young. Thus, reckon- 
ing, with Herodotus, three Generations to an Age, and 
a half for Idomeneus, it will follow that Minos lived 
only 120 Years before the War of Troy : And that 
City having been taken, according to the molt pro- 
8 | | bable 


(1) See La Cerda upon the fixth Book of the /Eneid. 

(a) 4 quo Minos I. regnawit. L. inflauravit, & ferrum inventum 
eft in Ida, inventoribus Ildæis Dadiyiis, Ceilmi—regnante Athents 
Pandione, &c. Ep. 11. | 

(2) Strom. I. 1. 15 


/w Ma 
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bable Opinion, in the Year before Chriſt 1184; we may 
fix the Date in Queſtion, to the 1304th Year before 
the Chriſtian Era. We. know not exactly how long 
this Prince reigned, the Paſſage where Homer (1) ſeems 
to give him a Reign of nine Years, being very ambiguous, 

I faid Minos had two Brothers, Rhadamanthus and 
Sarpedon : *Tis proper before we go farther to recite 
their Hiſtory. | 

Rhadamanthus, if we may believe Apollodorus (2), 
Plato (3), Diodorus (4), St. Auguſtine (5), and almoſt 
all the Antients, though ſome of them are not agreed 
in it, was Minos's Brother, who, according to Plato, 
made good Uſe of his Knowledge in compoſing his 
Laws, and in making them be exactly obſerved: He 
was a Prince of eminent Virtue, the moſt ſober and 
moderate Man of his Time. 

I know. none but Apollodorus who Go that he re- 
turned into Beotia, after having aſſaſſinated his Bro- 
ther Amphitryon; which, no doubt, relates to another 
Prince of the ſame Name, fince tis certain, from the 
Teſtimony of all the Antients, that he whom we are 
now ſpeaking of, went and ſettled i in one of the Tflesof 
the Archipelago in his Brother's Dominions, whether 
it was as ſome Authors alledge, that Minos, jealous of 


his Reputation, had obliged him to quit the Iſland of 


Crete; or rather, that he gave him that Dependency, 
to propagate by his Means the Knowledge of his 


Laws in Afa. Diodorus informs us, that he made 


ſeveral Conqueſts in the neighbouring Ifles, not ſo 
much by Force of Arms, as by the Lenity of his Ad- 
miniftration, ſeveral People having voluntarily ſub- 
mitted to his Government, It.was this Equity and 
Love of Juſtice, that made hun be ranked in the 
Number of the infernal Judges. Khadamanihbus, be- 
fore his Death, divided his Dominions among his two 
Sons, and gave the Government of the Cities to his 

chief Officers. 
All the Antients I ſaid were not agreed that Rha- 
damanthus 


MOL. 19 (2) L. 1. (3) In Minoe. (4) L. 4. (5) De 
iv. Dei, I. 18. 


ö 
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damanthus was Minos's Brother, ſome of them making 


him only his Secretary, probably founding their Opi- 
nion upon what Plato ſays, that this Prince had made 


Uſe of him in digeſting his Body of Laws. Strabo 


too lets us know, that Rhadamanthus, upon whoſe 
Model Minos formed himſelf, had lived long before 
him; had given Laws to Crete, and built therein ſeveral 
Cities. Tis perhaps he of whom Pauſanias ſpeaks (1), 
who according to the Poet Cyneton, was the Son of 
Fulcan, the Grand- Son of Talus, and Great-Grand-Son 
of Ceres. Loerquer (2) again is of Opinion that the 
Prince of this Name who reigned in Lycia, was not 
Minos's Brother, and he cenſures Diodorus and Plato 
for making him to have come from Crete. The ſame 
Author acknowledges a ſecond Rhadamanthus, Brother 
to Minos II. a Lawgiver like the firſt ; all this proves 
that there were ſeveral Perſons of this Name. 
Sarpedon, obliged to quit the Iſland of Crete, after 
that his Brother, with whom he diſputed the Crown, 
had got the better of him, retired firſt into Cara, 
where he built the City Miletum (a), and after making 
fome Stay there, he went farther into Alia, and arrived 
at laſt in the Country of the Myliades, which not long 
after took the Name of Lycia, from a Prince called 
Tyeus, the Son of Pandion and Brother of Egeus, who 
retired thither, and was well received by Sarpedon, who 
had juſt founded there a ſmall Kingdom, where he 
reigned in Peace the reſt of his Days. After his 


Death, Evander his Son aſcended the Throne, as we 


read in Diodorus; but we muſt not confound this Sar- 

edon with the Grand-Son of Bellerophoy, who alſo 
lived in the ſame Country, about 100 Fears after, 
and who, according to Homer, Iliad, 1. 6. led to the 


Siege of Troy thoſe of the Lycians Who inhabited in 


the Confines of the Xanthus (3). 
After the Death of Minos I. his Son Lycaſtus ſuc- 
eeeded him; but his Reign has nothing remarkable. 
. | A 

(1) In Arc. (2) See his little Book intitled Ion. 
(4) Diodorus, 1. 5. Herodotus, 1. 1, Pauſ. in Atticis Stepha- 


nus, Ye. | 
(3) See the Hiſtory of Belleropbon. 
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»Tis not ſo as to that of Minos II. his Son, whom I am 
going to ſpeak of. 


This Prince having aſcended the Throne, became 


formidable to his Neighbours, made ſeveral Conqueſts 
in the adjacent Iſles, and at length became Maſter of 


the Sea. Thucydides, Apollodorus, Diodorus Siculus, and 


the other Antients, ſpeak of the Succeſſes of his Fleet, 
the moſt numerous that had been ſeen before; and he 
would have had the Reputation of one of the greateſt 
Princes of his Time, but for the unhappy Adventure I 
am going to relate, It diſturbed the Peace of his 
whole Life, and gave the Greeks a Handle cruelly to 


aſperſe him with a thouſand Calumnies. 


The Celebration of the Panathenaia inviting to Athens 
all the Nobility of the Neighbourhood (a), Minos 


would needs ſend thither his Son Androgeos ; and this 


young Prince combated in thoſe Games with ſuch Ad- 
dreſs and good Fortune, that he won there all the 
Prizes, which procured him the Eſteem of all the Peo- 
ple, and the Friendſhip of the Sons of Pallas, Ageus's 
Brother, The Intercourſe of this young Prince with 
the Pallantides gave Umbrage to Ægeus the King of 
Athens : As he had not yet acknowledged Theſeus, and 
had no other Children, he was afraid that, with A- 


nos's Aſſiſtance, they might have it in their Power to 


dethrone him; thus hearing that Androgeos was going 
to Thebes, he got him aſſaſſinated in the Town of Oe- 
neus upon the Confines of Attica. Minos had no ſoon- 
er heard this mournful Piece of News, than he reſolved 
to revenge the Death of his Son. Apollodorus re- 
marks (+), that he was then in the Iſland of Paros, 


offering a Sacrifice to the Graces, and that in the Pa- 


roxiſms 


(4 Diodorus, I. 1. Apollod. I. 3. Plutarch i» Theſco, and 
Servius upon the ſixth Book of the Æneid 

(b) Apollodorus, I. 3. gives another Account of Androgees's 
Death: He ſays this Prince was ſlain by the Bull of Marathon, 


which Neptune had ſent into Crete to puniſh Minos, becauſe he being 


Maſter of the Sea, did not acknowledge his Divinity. This Bull 


having ravaged the Iſland of Crete, croſſed over the Sea, came 


into Greece, and having found Ardrogeos by the Way, deſtroyed 
him, But 'tis probable this Report was only ſpread to ſcreen the 
Honour of Fgeus, who had violated all the Laws of Hoſpitality. 


of the molt ſecret Reſolutions of the Council ; and at 


CTCrini ſuum ſpoliat. 
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roxiſms of his Grief he daſhed the Crown he had up- 
on his Head to the Ground, and from that Time ne- 


ver wore a Crown at the Sacrifice of thoſe Goddeſſes, 


Minos*s Fleet being very ſoon prepared to ſet out, 
this Prince fell upon Attica before they had Time to 


put themſelves into a Poſture of Defence. Niſa, 


whom Ovid, by way of Anticipation, calls Megara, 
felt the firſt Brunt of his Arms. This City, adjoin- 
ing to Athens, had its Name from Miſus the Brother 
of Egens: After the following Manner, according to 
Apollodorus (1) and 8!rabo, did it fall to the younger 
Branch of the royal Houſe of Athens. Pandion, whom 
a Faction had expelled his Kingdom, retired thither, 


and married the Daughter of Py/os, who then reign- 
ed there. By her he had four Sons; Egeus, who went 
and reigned at Athens; Niſus, who ſucceeded his 


Grandfather, and gave his Name to the City ; Pallas 


and Zycus, who afterwards diſputed the Crown with 


Egeus. 
| This City would have long ſtood out a- 


The Hiſtory Hain f 
of la and gainſt the Enemy, had itnot been for 


aa Niſus, who betrayed her Father. The 
Poets (2) ſay, that Prince's Deſtiny depended upon a 
red Hair he had in his Head (a), and that Sylla being 
in love with Minos, cut it out and made a Preſent of 


it to her Gallant (5). They add, that the Prince de- 
teſting this Piece of Treaſon, went off without ſpeak- 
ing to her, and that Sy//a having in Deſpair flung her- 


ſelf into the Sea, was transformed by the Gods into 


a Lark; that is to ſay, according to Pauſanias, for this 


Adventure is true, that Princeſs held Correſpondence 
with Minos during the Siege; gave him Intelligence 


laſt 


ti) L. 3. (2) Ovid. Met. I. 8. 


(a) Pauſanias, in Aiticis, ſays the Hairs of that Prince's Head 
were red. | 
( Inter honoratos, medio de wertice canos 
Crines inberæbat magni fiducia regni: 
. Fatali Nata Parentem 


the Treachery of Hlla the Daughter of 
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laſt gave him Admiſſion into the Town by the 


85 
which ſhe took while her Father was aſleep, and which 
Ovid probably intended under the Symbol of the fatal 
Hair. 

Her Transformation into a Lark, as well as that of 


her Father into a Sea-Eagle, are merely poetical Or- 
naments, founded however upon two Equivocations 


connected with this Event, the one Greek and the o- 
ther Hebreto; for as Ovid plainly enough inſinuates, 
the Name Ciris, comes from the Greek neipetv, to clip: 


Ciris, & a tonſo eſt hoc nomen adepta capillo; 


and that of Niſus from the Hebrew Neiz, which ſig- 


nifies a Hawk, a Fowl which very much reſembles the 
Sea-Eagle : 


- © Jaw Pendebat 1 in auras © 
E. modo faQus avis fulvis Halyztus in alis. 


If we may credit Apollodorus (1), Minos himſelf or- 
acred Sylla to be thrown into the Sea, or according to 


Zenodotus, to be hanged on his Ship-maſt. Huetius, 


to keep up the Parallel between Moſes and Minos, will 
have this Adventure to be the ſame with that which 
Joſebbus relates on occaſion of Tarbis, who propoſed 
to deliver up to Moſes a City which he was beſieging in 
Ethiopia, it he would marry her: But we would o- 
verturn all Hiſtory, were we, upon every apparent 
Reſemblance, to confound Events that are quite dif- 


ferent. This whole Hiſtory of Mines is true, not- 


withſtanding the Fables ſuperadded to it, and it is 
confirmed by all Antiquity. 

Ovid, I ſaid, has by Anticipation given the city 
Niſa the Name of Megara, which it did not get till 
after the Death of Niſus: For this I have the Autho- 
rity of Pauſanias (2), who tells us, that while Minas 
was belieging that City, Megareus came from Oncheſtas 


to the Relief of it, and that after the Death of Niſus 


and Minos's Retreat, he had rebuilt the Walls thereof, 


and given it the Name of Megara. There was ſtill to 


f wa 
(1) L. z. (z) In Attic. 
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be ſeen in that City, ſays the ſame Author, the facred 
Hearth of the Gods called Prodromei, that is, thoſe 
who were invoked before laying the Foundations of 
any Edifice whatever it was, to whom Megareus had 
offered Sacrifices, that they might be propitious to 
him. The ſame Author, I know, delivers another 
Tradition, which imported that it was not Meægareus 
himſelf rebuilt that City, ſince he had been ſlain dur- 
ing the Siege, but his Son- in- law Alcathous, who gave 
it the Name of Megara. Thus, tis ſtill true that it 
had not this Name when it was beſieged by Minos. 

As Antiquity has hardly tranſmitted down to us 
any Fact, without a Mixture of Fiction, it was fabu- 
louſly ſaid that Apollo had aſſiſted Alca:hous in rebuild- 
ing the Walls of Nia; which imports that the Work 
was ſo fine, as to require a God to be the Architect. 
However famous this Expedition of Minos was, the 
Megarians, as we read in Pauſanias( i) diſowned the Fact, 
and affected to ſay they had never heard of his Name. 
After the taking of Ni/a, Minos went to lay Siege 
to the City of Athens, and he found it extremely de- 
ſolate. Heaven had already declared for him (2); an 
extraordinary Heat and violent Drought having laid 
waſte all Greece. The Oracle conſulted gave Re- 
ſponſe, that in order to appeaſe the Gods, Zacus muſt 
become the Interceſſor for his Country, and that the 
Prayers of that Prince had already begun ro mitigate 
them; but Athens and all Attica were nothing the 
better for them. In vain had the Athenians, in re- 
membrance of an antient Oracle, which ſignified that 


they were one Day to be delivered from a great Fa- 


mine, by ſacrificing ſome female Strangers, offered 
up at the Tomb of the Cyclop Ceraſtus, the Daugh- 
ters of Hyacinthus the Lacedemonian, who had come not 
long before and ſettled at Athens ; the Deſolation did 
not abate; and the City being ſtill more diſtreſſed by 
the Famine than by the Enemy, ſent once more to 
the Oracle ; and had anſwer that the Gods would ne- 
ver give over aſflicting them, till entire Satisfaction 

" 


(2) Plutarch, Diodorus, Apollodorue. (2) Apollod. I. 4. 


N 
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was given to the King of Crete. The Athenians theres 
fore immediately ſent Ambaſſadors to him in the 
Condition of Suppliants (a), to beg Peace of him; 
and the Prince granted it to them, on Condition that 
every ninth Year, according to Plutarch and Ovid, or 
every ſeventh Year, according to Diodorus Siculus and 
Apollodorus, the Athenians ſhould ſend to him ſeven 
Youths, and as many Virgins. This Article being a- 
greed to on both Sides, Minos raiſed the Siege and 
withdrew to Crete, carrying along with him thoſe 
who were choſen by Lot to be the firſt Victims to the 
Preſervation of their Country. 

Here it is that the Greeks, to make this Prince odi- 
ous, broached a Fable which afterwards made ſo much 
Noiſe. They ſaid the King of Crete condemned the 
Athenian Youths, who were ſent to him, to fight in the 
Labyrinth which Dedalus had built with the Minotaur, 
which was the Offspring of the infamous Paſſion of 
Paſiphae his Queen, for a white Bull which Neptune 
had produced from the Sea; that Dedalus, who was 
obliged to leave Athens, and remove to Crete, as ſhall be 
ſaid immediately, had favoured that monſtrous Paſſion 
of the N in the Manner that Apollodorus re- 
lates (1), and which is but too well underſtood from 
the Verſes of Virgil (b): That from this Conjunction 
ſprung the Minotaur, a Monſter, which, according to 
Euripides, cited by Plutarch, was half Man, half Bull, 
which Ovid thus expreſſes : 

Semibovemque virum, ſemivirumgue bovem. 

All the Stages of Greece reſounded afterwards with 


the Story of this Inengus (8) 5 
Vor. III. K k To 


(a) That is to ſay, according to Plutarch, having upon their 
Heads Crowns of Leaves, and in their Hands Boughs E a: 
bout Won" Fillets of white Wool. Plutarch in Theſes. 

(1) Lib. 

( b) Hie ith amor Tauri, fuppoſtaque furto 

Paſipbae, miſtumgue genus, proleſque biformis 
Minotaurus ine, Veneris momu menta nefande. An. I: 6. 
Conſult alſo Plutarch, Apollodorus, Diodorus. 
(c All the other Poets ſpeak much the ſame Way with thoſe 


now quoted. Propertius, I. 2. Ep. 32+ 


Uxorem 
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To make this Fable the more credible, and to 
intermix with it ſomething ſupernatural, they ad. 
ded, that Minos was wont to ſacrifice every Year 
to Neptune the faireſt of his Bulls; that one Day 
he ſaw one ſo beautiful that he was charmed with 
him; and, inſtead of making him a Sacrifice, kept 
him for a Breed ; with which the God of the Sea was 
ſo incenſed, that he inſpired Pa/iphae with the abſurd 
Paſſion now mentioned (a). | 

*Tis obvious that it was the Hatred. of the Greets 
againſt Minos that made them invent this Fable; Pla- 
to (1) ſays to this Purpoſe, that the advantageous Cha- 
racter which Homer and Hefiod had given of this great 
Prince, availed him nothing againſt the Malice of his 
Enemies; and Plutarch adds, that it is dangerous to 


provoke a knowing People, who have it always in 


their Power to take Revenge (2). But as Fables have 
always ſome Foundation, let us fee what may have gi- 

ven Riſe to this. 
There is no Probability of its having been what 
Lucian alledges (3), that Paſiphae had learned from 
Dedalus that Part of Aſtronomy which relates to the 
Conſtellations, eſpecially the Sign of the Bull: For 
what Affinity can that Science have with ſo infamous 
a Fable? Tis better therefore to ſay with Servius (4), 
| N 


Uxorem quondam magni Minois, ut aiunt, 
| Corripuit torvi candida forma bovis. 

Silins Tralicus, I. 8. ſays much to the ſame Purpoſe ; 
Hinc genus orditur Minos, immiſtagus Tauro 
Paſiphae. | 

But Virgil has far ſurpaſſed them all in his Relation of this Fable 

in the ſixth Eclogue, where he makes the old S:/enzs thus ſpeak ; 
Ft fortunatam fi nunquam armenta fuiſſent, : 
Pafiphaen nivei ſolatur amore Fuvenci. 


Peſſus in like Manner, Ep. 5. 


Junctam Paſiphaen Dictæo, credite, Tauro 
Vidimus, accepit fabula priſca fidem. | 
which, by the Way, ſhews us that the Romans imitated the Greeks; 
in repreſenting this Fable with too much Freedom upon their Stages. 
(a) Hyginus gives another Cauſe of it, whereof we ſhall ſpeak 
afterwards. | | Ss 
(1) In Minoe, (2) In Theſeo. (3) De Aſtrol. (4) Upon 
the ſixth Book of the /Eneid. | | "Ip 


doubt, that the jealous 8 put her Rivals to Death 
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Tzetzes, and Zendbius, who ſeem to have learned it 
from Apollodorus, whoſe Works were not ſo disfigured 
in their Time as they are at preſent, that in Minos's 

Abſence, or as Palephatus has it, during a long Indiſ- 
poſition he was under, Paſipbae fell in Love with a 
young Lord of the Court at Crete, named Taurus, 
who; according to Plutarch, was alſo Admiral of 
Minos's Fleet; that Dedalus was the Confident in this 


| Intrigue, and to keep it concealed, lent his Houſe to 


the two Lovers. Theſe Authors add that Pa/zphae 
was delivered of Twins, of whom the one reſembled 
Minos, and the other Taurus, which gave Riſe to the 
Fable of the Minotaur. But, without having Recourſe 
to this pretended Reſemblance, *tis obvious that the 

Name of Taurus, the ſworn Enemy of the Greeks, 
for Reaſons to be mentioned afterwards, was more 


.than enough to give a Handle for the Fable of this 


Monſter, to whom they would have 1t believed that 
the Choice of the Athenian Youth was expoſed. 

What Palephatus ſays of Minos's Indiſpoſition, is 
not without Foundation; and he was cured of it by 
Procris when ſhe retired into Crete after the Breach 
with her Huſband Cephalus. Minos even fell fo in 
Love with her, as we learn from Apollodorus (1), that 
he quite neglected Paſipbae, who, on the other Hand, 
during that Time made up the Intrigue with the 
young Admiral juſt now mentioned; and this is un- 
doubtedly what makes Ovid ſay, 


Paſiphaes Minos in Procnide perdidit ignes. 


where, inſtead of Procnide, we muſt read Procride, as 
Meziriac firſt remarked (2). Apollodorus adds, that 
Procris was forced very ſoon to depart from Crete to 
eſcape the Fate of Minos's other Miſtreſſes, who were 
deſtroyed by Vipers, ſo ſoon as he approached them, 
Paſipbae having rubbed him with ſome Kind of Herb 
which attracted thoſe Inſects; which imports, no 


ty 
(t) L. 5. in fne. (2) Uxon the Epiſt. of Phedra and Hippe- 


litus. N | | 
| * 
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by the Poiſon ſhe extracted from Vipers, or in ſome 
other Way which we know not; and what confirms 
my Conjecture, is, that Paſiphae was reckoned the 
Daughter of the Sun, as well as Circe, probably for 
no other Reaſon, but becauſe ſhe, like the other, was 
ſkilled in Simples, and the Compoſition of Poiſons. 
This is what gave Riſe to another Fable told by Hy- 
ginus, importing that it was Venus threw the Queen of 
Crete into the Diſorder we have been deſcribing, to 
be avenged of the Sun her Father, who had viewed 
too near, and fo divulged her Commerce with the 
God Mars. | | | 
But fince, in Fact, there never was ſuch a Monſter 
as the Minotaur of the Poets, and conſequently the 
Fable which makes the [Athenian Youth to have been 
expoſed to it is without Foundation; what then be- 
came of thoſe who were ſent to Crete, in Conſe- 
quence of the Treaty made with Minos, and of whom 
the Tax was three times paid (a)? Philochorus, quot- 
ed by Plutarch, fays the King of Crete had inſtituted 
Funeral Games in Honour of Androgeos, wherein 
thoſe unhappy Slaves were aſſigned as the Prize of 


the Conquerors. The firſt, according to the ſame 


Authors (5), who bore away all the Prizes there, was 
Taurus, a Man of an inſolent and tyrannical Diſpoſi- 
tion, Who was very harſh to thoſe of the Athenians 
who were delivered up to him, which contributed not 
a little to the Fable we have explained, ſince it is cer- 
tain that the Greeks never fought at thoſe Games, nor 
were deſtroyed by the Cruelty of a Monſter that never 
exiſted. Ariſtotle too informs us that they often grew 
old in their Thraldom, obliged to earn their Living 
by the moſt painful Drudgery (c). Plutarch adds, 
after this Philoſopher, that thoſe unhappy Wretches 
once made their Eſcape, and that having paſſed over 
into Apulia, they remained there for ſome Time, and 
went afterwards into Thrace, where they formed the 
L | 23 Republic 
(a) Ovid ſays it was paid four Times. | 
(„) See Plutarch in the Life of The/eus. | 

F Plutarch quotes the Republic of the Beoticians of that 
Philoſopher; but this Work is not now extant, E 
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Republic of the Beoticians. Their Daughters repeat- 
ed from that Time on their Feſtival-days this ſhort 


| Burden of a Song: Let us go to Athens. 


But waving this, Theſeus at this Time having quit- 
ed his Reſidence at Trezen, where he had been bred 
up, offered to go to Crete with the other Athenian 


Youths, without even waiting to ſee if the Lots ſhould 
favour him, as we learn from Plutarch (1), and Catul- 
lus (a), contrary to what we read in Diodorus (2), 
which ſeems more ſuitable to the Character of that 
Prince, who had undertaken to tread 1n the Steps of 
his Couſin Hercules, This young Heroe having ob- 
tained his Father's Permiſſion, and the other Youths 
having caſt Lots, prepared to ſet out for Crete. While 
the Ship was getting ready for their Tranſportation, 
a vaſt Number of Sacrifices were offered to propitiate 
the Gods (3); and Theſeus being in the Phalerean 
Harbour, offered a folemn Vow to Apollo, as we read 
in Macrobius (4), after Pherecydes, promiſing to ſend 
every Year to the Iſland of Delos, to offer him a Sa- 
erifice. We are further told, that this Prince having 
conſulted the Oracle, was informed, that the Way to 
procure a favourable Voyage, was to take Love for 
his Guide; and upon this Reſponſe he ſacrificed to 
that Divinity upon- the Shore a She-goat, which was 
transformed into a He- goat; whence Venus got the 
Sirname of Epitragios (5); and hence, according to 
Pau ſanias (6), came the Cuſtom among the Eleans, of 
repreſenting that Goddeſs ſitting upon a He: goat. 
After all the Ceremonies were over, Theſeus ſet 
fail, and the Wind being favourable, he arrived at 
K k 3 | Crete 


4 


(1) In Theſeo. 
(4) Nam perhibent olim crudeli peſte Coactam 
Androzeonee panas exſalwere cœdis 
Electos judenes; ſimul & decus innuptarum 
Cecropiam ſolitam efſe dapem dare Minctauro: 
Dueis auguſta malis cum mana vexarentur, 
JIp/e ſuum Theſeus pro caris corpus dAthenis . 
Projicere optavit, &c. Catull. in Epith. Pelei & Thetidis. 
Ihocrates, in his Panegyric on Helen, ſays much the ſame Thing. 
(2) L. 4. (3) Plutarch in the Life of The/zus. (4) Lib. 1. 
Sat. c. 17. (5) Plutarch in Theſeo. (6) In Eliacis. | 
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Crete in a very ſhort Time. The fine Addreſs of this 
young Heroe ſoon drew upon him the Eyes of Ariad- 
ne, Minoss Daughter, who gave him a Clew, which 
he happily made uſe of to find his Way out of the 
Labyrinth after vanquiſhing the Minotaur, as we are 
told by Ovid (a) and Catullus (G), after all the Hiſto- 
rians, who, as Plutarch obſerves, are in this unani- 
mous with the Poets; namely, that Ariadne taught 
her Lover to vanquiſh Taurus, furniſhing him with 
Arms; and by the Clew I reckon we are to under- 
ſtand the Draught and Plan of the Labyrinth which 
the Princeſs gave him, and whereof he made uſe to 
find his Way thence after his Encounter : And what 
confirms my Conjecture, Euſtathius, upon the firſt 
Book of the Odyſſey, and Lutatius, upon the ſecond 
Thebaid, informs us that Ariadne had received that 
Clew from Dedalus himſelf; which can only be under- 
ſtood of the Plan of the Labyrinth. | 
Philochorus in Plutarch relates in another Manner 
the Hiſtory of this Combat, that antient Author al- 
ledging that Theſeus encountered Taurus not in the 
Labyrinth, but in a public Place, where the Games 
were celebrated in Honour of Androgeos : And that 
this young Heroe, animated by the Preſence of the 
fair Ariadne, defeated Taurus, which gave great Joy 
to all, even to Minos himſelf, who was thus rid of a 
formidable Rival. Palephatus ſtill recedes more from 
the common Opinion. The Son of Pa/iphae and Tau- 
rus making great Deſolation in the Mountains to 
which Minos had confined him, this Prince, ſays he, 
ſent all the Athenian Slaves to combat-with him ; and 
Theſeus having gone thither in his Turn, put him to 
Death with the Sword which his Miſtreſs Ariadne had 
given him. _— 
Laſtly, Pauſanias (1) ſays Theſeus fought and 
| 4 | defeated 
(a) Atque ape Virginea, nullis iterata priorum, 
J anua difficilis filo eſt inventa relifo. Ovid Met. I. 8. 
(6) Inde _ &&or multa cum laude reflexit 
Errabunda regens tenui veſtigia filo. 


| Catull. Epithal. Pelei & Thetidis, 
( 1) In Corinth. 


* 
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defeated Aſterion the Son of Minos, a Prince of un- 


common Strength and Courage, and that this Victory 


was the greateſt Exploit of the Athenian Heroe. But 


the ſame Author, always too credulous, or who has 


not Courage to declare openly againſt the antient 
Fictions of the Greeks, ſpeaking of the Picture which 
was at Athens, repreſenting the Combat of Theſeus 
with the Minotaur, adds: Whatever this was, 
«© whether a Man, or a Monſter, as we are rather in- 
&« clined te believe; and to ſay the Truth, we have 
« heard of Women who brought forth Monſters ſtill 
«© more extraordinary.“ 

Whatever be in that, there always remains in the 
Circumſtances of this Story, ſome kind of. Obſcurity, 
which it is not eaſy to ſee through. For how 1s ir 
that Theſeus fought with Taurus, ſince, according to 
Ariſtotle (1) the Athenians did not fight in Androgeos's 
Games, being reſerved to be the Prize of the Con- 
querors ? Shall we ſay that this Prince was diſtinguiſh» 
ed upon account of his Rank, and that he went to 
Crete, as we are told by Diodorus, only upon Conditi- 
on that if he was Conqueror he ſhould deliver his 
Country from the Tribute which they paid to the 


King of Crete? But this will not quite ſolve the Diffi- 


culty. Was it out of the Labyrinth theſe Games were 
celebrated, as has been now ſaid ? In that Caſe what 


| Occaſion had Theſeus for Ariadne's Thread? Did Mi- 


nos know that Taurus was his Rival? Was it not eaſier 
for him to take away his Life than to confire him in 


Priſon? In fine, was it againſt the Son of Pafiphas 


and Taurus, whom Apollodorus names Aſterius, that 
Theſeus fought, and who at the Time of paying this 
fourth Tribute, muſt have been upwards of twenty- 
five Years? which Ovid ſeems plainly enough to 1n- 
ſinuate (a). Theſe are ſo many Difficulties which it 


js Impoſſible to clear up. Nl 
Theſeus 


. K k 4 
(i In Plutarch. | 
(a.] Creverat opprobrium generis, fiedumęus patebat 
Th Matris adulterium monſtri novitate biformis ; 
Deſtinat hunc Minos thalamis removere pudorem, | 
Multiplicique domo, cxciſque includere tectis. Met. l. 8. 
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 Theſens, victorious over the Minotaur, 
The Sequel departed from Crete, and carried along 
A * with him the beautiful Ariadne but ar- 
riving in the Iſland of Naxos or Dia, he 
abandoned her, as we learn from Diodorus, Catullus, 
Ovid (a), and ſeveral other Authors. Bacchus, who 
met her upon the Shore, falling in love with her, 
married her, and made her a Preſent of a fine Crown, 
which was afterwards transformed into a Star. The 
young Egl, if we may believe He od, according to 
Plutarch, was the Occaſion of Theſeus's Inconſtancy; 
but the Verſe of that antient Poet where this was ſaid, 
is not to be found in his Works: Piſſtratus, accord- 
ing to the Hiſtorian Hereus, having cancelled it for 
the Honour of the Athenians, thinking at the ſame 
time to cancel the Memory of the Athenian Heroe's 
Falſhood. Plutarch, however, 1s of Opinion that O- 
narus, the Prieſt of Bacchus, raviſhed from him that 
young Princeſs ; which afflicted him to ſuch a Degree, 
that forgetting to hang out the white Flag, as his Fa- 
ther had enjoined him, that Prince ſceing from the 
Top of a Rock, whither his Impatience had led him, 
his Son's Ship all in Mourning, believed he was dead, 
and in Deſpair threw himſelf down into the Sea. Pau- 
ſanias adds (1) to this Story, that a Chapel was built 
to Vickory, with a Statue without Wings, to figure 
that the News of the Victory which Theſeus won over 
the Minotaur, had not arrived in due Time. 
The Greeks gave out, that this Prince by his Death, 


had communicated the Name of Egean to the Sea 


which is near Athens, but Bochart confutes them, 


and ſhews it to have been from the Ruggedneſs of the 


Promontaries that this Sea took its Name, Ba much as 


1 0 
(a . 1 R | | 
J. bs © Ri Com! compu ſuam crudelis in #h 
Littore de Nr. Ma 1% 
"Almoſt all the Antients are of this Opinion: gef 1. 4. 
Apollonius, I. 4. of the Argon. Lactantius, 1. 1. c. Alci- 


2 Epiſtle of Glycem to Me nander, Nooaus Dion. 0 Catal- 
us, Epithal. Tau & Feber e. Fab. 43, and Pauſanias 
in his Attics. 

(1) In Atti. 


. | aan 
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to ſay, the Sea of Goats, mare capræ, ab aſperitate pi- 
lorum capre comparatione dufta a capris (1), There 
is alſo another Etymology given of this Denomina- 
tion, which comes much to the ſame Senſe ; namely, 
that the Waves of this Sea friſk like Goats with every 


Breath of Wind, 


I choſe rather to follow this Tradition concerning 
Ariadne than that which repreſents Theſeus as highly 


ungrateful ; For what Probability is there, that if 


Theſeus had really abandoned this young Princeſs by 
the baſeſt of all Perfidiouſneſs, Deucalion, after the 
Death of Minos, would have given him Pbedra her 
other Siſter in Marriage? Some Authars, F know, 
will have it, that he carried off the two Siſters at once, 
and that he brought only Phedra to Athens, having 
abandoned Ariadne in the Iſland of Naxos, where ſhe 
hanged herſelf in Deſpair : But Plutarch juſtly refutes 


them, ſince this Princeſs lived long enough to have 


by Onarus ſeveral Children, among whom are reckon+ 


ed Oenopion and Staphilus, whom ſome believe to be 


Theſeus's Son. 

Pauſanias (2) delivers a Tradition of the Argives, 
which throws a new Obſcurity upon all theſe Events; 
but tlieſe popular Traditions were * foundel only upon 
frivolous Conjectures. The Argives ſhewed Ariadne s 
Tomb; and what they delivered upon that Occaſion 
was to this Effect. Bacchus having declared War 
upon them, came from the Ægean Ilands with a great 
Number of Women; but he who then commanded 
the Argive Troops having cut them all off, they were 
buried in the very Place of Battle; and their Tomb 
was {till called in the Time of Pauſanias, the Tomb of 
the Marines. Bacchus afterwards made Peace with the 
urns and choſe their City for - Ariadne*'s Bury- 

ing Place, near the Temple which they had raiſed 
to himſelf under the Name of Bacchus Crelius, or 
the Cretan. Pauſanias adds, Leuceus wrote, that 
when that Temple was repaired, an Urn of Earth 
had been found there. containing the Athes of that 

Princeſs, 


| (1) Chan. * 1. c. TY (2) In Corinth, c. 22 & 23 
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Princeſs, and that ſeveral Argives had ſeen that Urn. 
In fine, Homer (1) follows another Tradition, and 
ſays it was Diana detained Ariadne in the Iſland of 
Naxos, upon Bacchus's Teſtimony : A Fiction which 
may be explained with a great deal of Probability, by 
ſaying, Homer deſigned thereby to intimate, that 
Ariadne died in that Iſland, either ſuddenly, or by an 
untimely Death. 

„ We muſt not omit here, that Ariadne's 
4 my Crown, which I have tranſiently menti- 
ws Crown. Oned, gave Riſe to ſeveral Fables: Let 

us trace them to their Source. Theſeus had 
taken along with him the young Slaves which were 


deſtined by Lot to follow him (a). The handſome 


Peribæa, who was of the Number, captivated Mznos's 
Affection; and that Prince having a Mind to take 
her into the Number of his Miſtreſſes, Theſeus oppoſed 


it, and reſolved to protect the Innocence of the , 


Slave at the Hazard of his Life. Pauſanias (2) an 


Hyginus add, that Minos on this Occaſion loaded the 


Athenian Prince with many Reproaches, eſpecially up- 
on Account of his Birth, telling him that if he was 
the Son of Neptune, he would make no Difficulty to 
dive to the Bottom of the Sea for a Ring, which he 
threw into it to banter him. Theſeus, ſtung with this 
Reproach, jump'd into the Sea, and ſome Dolphins 
having taken him upon their Backs, conveyed him 
to the Palace of Amphitrite, who delivered the Ring 
to him with a fine Crown, the Work of Vulcan, which 
he gave to Ariadne, and which was afterwards placed 
among the Stars, as we read in Ovid and Manilius (O. 
| : e Several 
(1) Odyſſ. 1. 11. | | 


(a) Serwvius, upon the ſixth Æneid, has preſerved their Names, 
tho' ſomewhat disfigured. Thus they are reſtored by Meur/izs in 


his The/eus ; the Names of the Youths were Hippoforbas, Antima- 


chus, Mneſtheus, Phidechus, Demolion, and Perifion : The Virgins 

were Medippe, Tefione, Andromache, Pimeduſa, Europa, Melitta, 

and Peribæa. | 

(2) In Attic. Poet. Aftron. 1. 6. | 

( Protinus aſpicient, venienti note Coronam 

Snaſfida, Treſeo erimine facta Dea eſt, Ovid. Faſt. I. 5. 
1 t ra LS T0T G 
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Several other Fables are propagated as to this ſame 
Crown: Hyginus (1) alledges that it was by the ſpark- 
ling of the Diamonds of which it was compoſed, that 
Theſeus found his Way out of the Labyrinth; which 
would imply that it was made up of precious Stones, 
though ſome Antients quoted by Meurfius (2) tell us 


it conſiſted only of Flowers, reciting on this Occaſion 


the Fable of the Nymph P/alachas, who had given it 
to Bacchus, on Condition that this God, with whom 
ſhe was in Love, would gratify her Paſſion; but being 
lighted by the God, upon his giving away the Crown 
to her Rival, ſhe killed herſeif in Deſpair, and was 
transformed into a Plant of the ſame Name, as we 
are told by Prolomy Epheſtion in Photius; a Fable found- 
ed undoubtedly upon the Reſemblance of that Nymph's 
Name to that of the Plant; and in this there is no 
Difficulty. We cannot fay the ſame as to the preced- 


ing Fiction; for *tis not agreed that it was Theſes but 


Bacchus himſelf, who gave the Crown to Ariadne. 
Farther, what could be intended by the Adventure 
of the Ring thrown into the Sea and recovered by 
Theſeus ? I own I have nothing plauſible to offer up- 
on this Head. Tis impoſſible to explain all the Fables; 
and this fame, I preſume, has no other Foundation but 


ſome Proof which Theſeus gave Minos,to convince him 


that Neptune was really his Father. 

From Naxos, Theſeus went to Delos; where he 
conſecrated a Statue of Venus, made by Dedalus's 
Hand. As Ariadne had given it to him, he would 
carry nothing with him into Greece, which might re- 
vive the ſad Remembrance of that unfortunate Princeſs 
(a). In the fame Iſland, to perpetuate the Memory 


of his Victory over the Minotaur, Theſeus inſtituted a a 


kind 
Gngſſia deſertæ fulgent monumenta puellæ. | 
I non Tolleutur ab undis 
Clara Ariadnææ quondam monumenta Coronæ. | 
Manilius, I. 1. & 5. 
- (1) Cœl. Aſtron. I. 1. (2) In Theſeo. 
(a) Ariſtotle, I. 5. upon the Soul, ſays, this Statue was a Kind of 
Automaton, which* moved of itſelf by Means of Quick-filver, 


which Dedalus had lodged in the Muſcles that ſerved it for Springs. 
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kind of Dance, named 2e Crane (1), wherein they 
imitated the Windings of the Labyrinth; and we are 
further told that our Heroe performed this Dance about 
that famous Altar which was made of the Horns of 
Animals. The Deſcription given of this Dance by 


the Learned (a), proves that it bore a conſiderable Re- 


ſemblance to our modern Country-Dances. 


The firſt. Thing The/eus did upon his Return to A. 


thens, was to pay the laſt Duties to his Father; and 
in Gratitude to the Gods for the Succeſs of his Voyage, 
he inſtituted in their Honour ſeveral Feaſts, the Ex- 
pence whereof was to be defrayed by the Families of 
thoſe whom he had brought back from Crete (b). He 
alſo had a piece of Money coined, whereon was 
ſtamped the Figure of a Bull (c). But nothing fo much 
fignalized the Commemoration of this Event, as the 
Care that was taken afterwards to perform the Vow 
which he had made of ſacrificing to Apollo, Accord- 
ingly they never failed to ſend every Tear to Delos 
Deputies crowned with Olive-Branches z which Em- 
baſſy was called Theoria, as you would ſay, The V. 
zation of the God. In this Voyage the ſame Ship was 
employed on which Thejeus had embarked, and in the 
Preſervation whereof ſo great Care was taken, that it 
was always in good Condition; which makes Calli- 

machus 


(i) Dicearchus in Plutarch. 


) The following Deſcription of it is given by Scaliger Poet. 3 


e. 18. Plures erant ſimul, verum certis ordinibus utringue a capiti- 
bus lecti duces, werſus certos inter ſe ſubeuntes implicabant : cam 
Theſeus Yeeavay wocavit tum ob aciem, tum propter commutationem 
certis legibus fervatam. | | 

(5) The Principal of theſe Feaſts was called Kufzprnoie, quaſi 
Gubernatoria, in Honour of his Pilots Naufitheus and Pheacus, who 
were of Salamis, to whom he raiſed a Monument in the Phalere- 
an Harbour near Sciron's Tomb. | 

(c) Some Authors will have it that it was not ſo much in Allu- 

fion to his Combat in Crete, as to that in which he had flain the 
Bull of Marathon : Or perhaps by the Symbol of that Animal to 
incline the People to Agriculture. The Romans, as we learn from 
- Rofinus, Antiq. Rom. I. 10. c. 5. and Yo/ius, de Idol. I. 3. c. 78. 

before the Time of Cajus Marius, bore upon their Enſigns the Fi- 
gure of the Mznotaur, eſpecially in ſecret Expeditions, to teach the 
Soldiers religious Secrecy, as Feſtus remarks. _ ; 
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machus ſay in his Hymn to Delos, that it was immortal. 
In Fact, during the Reign of Ptolomy Pbiladelphus, 


when that Poet flouriſned, that is, near a thouſand 
Years after the Death of Theſeus, this Ship was till 
ſubſiſting, as alſo the Cuſtom of ſending it to Delos. 
From the Moment the High Prieſt began to purify the 
Veſſel, no Priſoner was allowed to be put to Death 
at Athens. | 

Plutarch relates a pleaſant Diſpute between the Greek 
Philoſophers in Relation to this Ship ſtill renewed : 
Some alledging it was the ſame, and others that as there 
was not one Plank of the old one remaining, it was 
abſolutely another. What Acuteneſs did it require to 
decide this Queſtion ? | 

But 'tis Time to reſume the Hiſtory of Minos, 
whence I was diverted by this neceſſary Digreſſion. 

After Theſen:*s Eſcape, the King of Crete, to be 
revenged on Dedalus, who had favoured the Queen's 
Amours, ſhut him up in the Labyrinth with his Son 
Icarus. As he knew all its Mazes, he found no great 
Difficulty to extricate himſelf ; and having got a Shi 
which Pafiphae had provided for him, he fixed Sails N 
to it (1), the Uſe whereof was not then known in 
Greece, as we learn from Pauſanias and Palephatus, 


and by that Means outſtripped Minos's Galley which 


purſued him with Oars. His Son Icarus (2) having ar- 
rived in an Iſland very remote from the Continent, 
and endeavouring to come aſhore too precipitantly, fell 
into the Sea and was drowned ; or not having Skill 
enough to manage his Barge, as we learn from Pau- 
ſanias (3), periſhed near the Iſland of Samos. Tis 
well known how the Poets have veiled this Eſcape 
under the ingentous Fiction of Wings, whereof De- 
dalus is ſaid to have invented the Uſe (a); and in 

| what 

(1) Diodorus, I. 5. & Hygin. Fab. 40. (2) Diod. loc. cit. 


(3) In Beot. 
(a) Horace thus ſpeaks of them, Od. 1. 1. 


Expertus vacuum Diedalus aera 
Pennis non homini datis. | 
Virgil calls theſe Wings Remigium alarum; Juvenal, Sat. 1. and 
Ovid. 
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what Manner the young and adventerous [carus, for 


not having followed the wiſe Counſel of his Father, 
who recommended to him not to ſoar too high, leaſt 
the Heat of the Sun ſhould melt the Wax with which 
his Wings were faſtened, while he himſelf flew near 
the Surface- of the Water, or even took Care, as 
Diodorus Siculus remarks, to moiſten his Wings from 
Time to Time, leſt they ſhould be overheated. But 
it is to be obſerved, that thoſe Antients who fay the 


Tcarian Sea had taken its Name from the Son of De- 


dalus, among whom are Diodorus and Ovid: 
- - =- Nomenque - - - traxit ab 2 
And in another Place: 
Icarus Icariis nomina fecit aquis. 


are miſtaken, ſince that Part of the Ægean Sea, which 
is near Samos, was ſo called upon Account of the Iſle 
Icaure, which imports Fiſey, in the Phoenician Lan- 

guage, as is obſerved by the learned Bochart (a). 
Dedalus having arrived in Sicily, found at Cocalus's 
Court a Retreat, which other Princes had refuſed him, 
for Fear that Minos, who was very powerful by Sea, 
ſnould come and demand him by Force of Arms (1); 
which accordingly happened: For that Prince after 
ſearching for him in ſeveral Places, got Information 
that he was in that Iſland, and arriving there in a little 
Time after, ſummoned Cocalus to a Surrender of his 
Priſoner. He being loath to violate the Laws of Ho- 
ſpitality, or rather, as Diodorus remarks (2), having 
no Mind to part with ſo celebrated a Perſon, and _ 
| | who 


Ovid. Met. I. 8. ſay the ſame. Pauſanias, I. 9. explains this Fable 
as I have now ſaid ; Dædalus o Creta fugiens fibi & Icaro puero 
van magna edificavit navigia, & wela que nondum ea æ tate invente 
futrant navibus applicuit. This is only to be underſtood of Greece, 
where this Invention, ſo antient among the Phanicians and ayp- 
tians, was not yet known in the Time of Minos. 

(a) Itaque ut Græce Ichthiuſa, hoc eſt piſcoſa, a piſeium uber- 
tate, ita Phœniciè dicta eſt 7-caure, inſula piſcium, unde Græco- 
rum *lxago5, quomodo in Sicilia Heccaura, id eſt ſinus piſcium, 
factum fit Hiccara. Bochart, Chan. I. 1. c. 8. | 

(1) Diod. I. 4. (2) Loc. Cit. 
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who had ſignalized himſelf in that Iſland by ſeveral 
fine Works, entreated Minos to come to Camicus 
to treat of the Affair in an amicable Manner. That 
Prince went thither, and at firſt was treated with all 
Manner of Civility; but Cocalus having invited Mi- 
nos to uſe the Bath, had him conveyed into a Bagnio, 
where he was ſuffocated with the Heat. This Ac- 
count of his Death is given by Diodorus (1), and all 
the Antients. 5 | | 
According to Hyginus, Conon, quoted in Photius (2), 
Pauſanias (3), Euſebius (4), Zenobius (5), and ſome 
others, it was Cocaluss own Daughters, who being 
charmed with the little Pieces of Clock-work which 
Dedalus made them for their Amuſement, that put 
Minos to Death in the Bath; and this needs not ap- 


pear very ſtrange, ſince of old the Daughters, even 


of Kings, put their Gueſts into the Bath, as we learn 
from Athenzus (6), who adds, that they performed 
their Part with ſo much Modeſty, that the moſt rigid 
Virtue could not have taken Offence at it. 

The King of Sicily having put the beſt Face he 


could upon this Death, delivered up the Body of Mi- 


os to his Soldiers, who interred it ſecretly ; and Dio- 
dorus remarks, that in order the better to conceal the 
Place of his Burial, they built over it a Temple to 
Venus, which became very famous. The ſame Au- 
thor adds, that ſome Ages after, when they came to 
build near that Spot of Ground the Walls of the Ci- 
ty Aerigentum, this Tomb was diſcovered, and after 
they had gathered up the Aſhes of that Prince, they 
ſent them to the Iſland of Crete. Thus died in a fo- 
reign Land Minos II. who would have had the Cha- 
racter of one of the greateſt Princes of his Time, but 
for the Hatred of the tragic Poets, who omitted no- 

thing that might render his Memory odious. 
Socrates being interrogated why a Prince, whom 
Homer and Hęſiod had praiſed, paſſed for a Tyrant (7)? 
1 | anſwers, 


(1) Loc. cit. (2) Narrat. 29. (3) In Achaic. (4) In Chron. 
(5s) Cent. 4. Proverb. 92. (6) L. 10. (7) Plato's Dialogue, 
untitled Minos. 5 6. 
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anſwers, it was owing to his having waged War with 
Athens, and exacted that cruel Tribute which we have 
ſpoke of. This, ſays he, is the Source of all the evil 
Surmiſes that have been ſpread concerning him, tho?, 
in other Reſpects, he was a Man of Probity; but we 
are to obſerve, that Plato and Socrates ſtill confound 
the two Minosꝰs, aſcribing to the firſt what Homer lays 
of the ſecond. 

Meurſius, Marham, and ſeveral others, are of Opi- 
nion that Minos II. was the Lawgiver and Judge of 
Hell; two Titles which J have taken from him, and 
aſſigned them to his Grandfather ; and the Reaſons 
which determined me to 1t are theſe, 

Firſt, *Tis no Wonder that the Antients fell into 
this Miſtake, ſince almoſt all of them have confounded 
the two Princes I have poke of, as alſo their Adven- 
tures. As they knew but one Mino, they were obli- 
ged to make him Judge of Hell and Legiſlator, and 
the Subject of the Fables of the Minotaur (a), This 
was their Way as to all thoſe who bore the ſame 
Name : They charged the Hiſtory of the beſt known 
and commonly of the lateſt, with the Actions 
of all the reſt: Of this the Hiſtory of Jupiter of 
Crete, of Theban Hercules, and ſeveral others, are 
convincing Proofs. I know none but Homer and Dio- 
dorus who have diſtinguiſhed the two Minos's; and 
the Verſe in the Greet Poet is even very ambiguous (1): 
Tis hard to ſay, as Madam Dacier has remarked (6), 
whether he means that Jupiter was the firſt Father of 
Minos, or if he was the Father of Minos I. But let 
us take it in the moſt natural Senſe ; for tho' there 
were ſome Ambiguity in the Expreſſion of this Poet, 
tis certain that he never deſigned to ſay what is in- 
ferred from the firſt Senſe; and we ſhall ſee in the 


el, that he makes the elder to have been the Le- 
giſlator 


(a) What contributed eſpecially to make theſe two Princes be 
confounded, is, that there was none between them but * 
whoſe Reign had nothing in it remarkable. 

(1) Iliad. 1. 13. | 

65 Remarks upon the third Book % os po- Miche ius, not as 
Zuſftathins read it, 65 mpaToy Miv@a Tix. 
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giſlator and Judge of Hell, ſince in the nineteenth 
Book of the Odyſſey he calls him who had theſe two 
Titles the Son and Diſciple of Jupiter; which cannot 
agree to Minos II, who is known to have had TLycaſtus 
for his Father. Diodorus indeed plainly diſtinguiſhes 
theſe two Princes; but he has not been ſo happy in 
diſtinguiſhing what belonged to each of them, ſince 
he makes the ſecond to have been the Legiſlator and 
infernal Judge. As he only compiles from the Antients, 
often without examining them, not remembering in 
the fifth Book what he had ſaid in the fourth, he aſ- 
ſerts that Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon were Brothers to 
Minos II. tho? he had expreſly ſaid they were Brothers 
to the firſt. 

But it will be ſaid, what Authority can be produ- 
ced in ſupport of this Opinion? I may anſwer firſt, 
that in a Point of Criticiſm, which has not been 
throughly examined, there is no Neceſſity for the ex- 


preſs Teſtimony of the Antients; in that Caſe the 


Thing would be abſolutely detided ; but if we can 
but find a reaſonable Probability, it is ſufficient to 
found an Opinion upon. Now I have more than Pro- 
bability for my Hypotheſis. Is it to be thought 
that a Prince, who in his Youth made many Con- 
queſts over his Neighbours, and made himſelf Maſter 
of the Sea; who, in a more advanced Age, had to 


revenge by Force the Death of a Son, to puniſh the 


Falſhood of a Spouſe, to chaſtiſe the Inſolence of a 
Rival; to purſue a fugitive Priſoner, and who died 
a violent Death; is it to be thought, I ſay, that he 
had Time and Tranquillity enough to give Laws, to 
go into a Cave for the Space of nine Years, or every 


[ninth Year to deviſe them at his Leiſure? To digeſt 


Laws ſo falutary as thoſe now in queſtion, requires a 
long Tract of Peace; whereas we find nothing but 


Broils and domeſtic Grievances in the Life of Minos 
II. Farther, would ever the Greeks have given the 


Character of a wiſe Lawgiver, and placed at the 
Head of the internal Judges, a King whom they 
made it their Buſineſs to aſperſe and defame in their 

Vol. III. * Satyrs d 
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Satyrs? Would their great Men have travelled to 
Crete to collect the Laws of a Prince whom they turn- 
ed to Ridicule upon their Stages? Would they have 
aſſociated with Eacus their great Heroe in Piety and 
Juſtice, a Man whom they reckoned a Tyrant, and 
the Perſecuter of their Nation? But the Chronicle 
of Paros, which ſo plainly diſtinguiſhes theſe two 
Princes, a Work done by public Authority, which 
has been followed by the Athenians, not to mention 
other Nations who made the ſame Uſe of it, is it not 
equivalent to the Teſtimony of one at leaſt, if not of 
ſeveral Hiſtorians? And is it not of much greater 


_ Antiquity than moſt of thoſe who are quoted every 


Day for ſuch Facts? *Tis therefore the antient Mi- 
nos, Whoſe Wiſdom and firm Attachment to Juſtice 
have been ſo much cried up, who is the Lawgiver 
and the infernal Judge. But an exact Compariſon of 
theſe two Princes, founded upon the moſt authentic 
Teſtimonies of Antiquity, will undeniably ſettle their 
Diſtinction and Characters, ſo as to leave no Room 
tor Miftake, or for alledging that this Diſtinction re- 
lies only upon bare Conjectures. 
Minos I. was the Son of Jupiter, or rather of Aſte- 
rius and Europa, according to all the Authors whom 
I have quoted (a). Minos II. was the Son of Lyca- 
ſtus and Ida, the Daughter of Corybas, as we learn 
from Diodarns. The one had two Brothers, Rhadaman- 
thus and Sarpedon; the other was an only Son. The 
firſt, according to Diodorus, had only two Children, 
Lycaſtus and Acacallide; the ſecond, according to the 
ſame Author and Plutarch, had a greater Number, 
Androgeos, Glaucus, Deucalion, Molus, Phedra, and 
4 The Wife of the firſt was called 1hona, 
that of the ſecond Pafiphae; to this all are agreed. 
The one was a pacific Prince, a Lover of Juſtice and 
Retirement; the other loved War, made many Con- 
queſts, and his domeſtic Calamities left him not one 
Moment's Repoſe; for this Article I have a Lo 
0 
a) Apollodorus, Dada, | Plaus, St. Auguſtine, Strabo, Ho- 
mer, &c. | 
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ly 35 or 40 Years before the Trejan War. 


anſwer, I. 


of Witneſſes. The firſt, according 
Fra of the Marbles, lived in the Time of Pandion 


I. King of Athens; the other, according to the twen- 


tieth Era, in the Time of Egeus. The one died, 


and was buried in Crete; the ft ended his Days in 


The one flouriſhed 120 or 130, the other on- 
Would 
we deſire more Marks of Diſtinctien, and Characters 
more different? As to the firſt, the Method of Gene- 


rations is the only one that now remains. There are 


Sicily. 


four between Minos I. namely, Lycaſtus, Minos II. Deu- 


lion, and Idomencus; whereas we find only two from 
Minos II. to that Siege, at which his Grandſon aſſiſt- 
ed. And let it not be ſaid that the antient Genera- 
tions are often curtailed; ſince it would be eaſy to 
That we have no other Rule for fixing 
thoſe antient Dates but that of the Generations now 
remaining. 2. That we are not to recede from this 


Raule upon bare Poſſibility, ſince, by having Recourſe 
to a perhaps, we may overthrow the whole Hiſtory of 


that Age, and of all others too. 3. That the Diſtance 


which the Chronicle of Paros puts between theſe 


two Princes, perfectly agrees to the Number of Ge- 
nerations. 
But not to inſiſt on this, Deucalion, after the Death 


of his Father Minos, ſucceeded to the Crown, and 


left a Son named [domeneus, who reigned after him, 


and diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the Siege of Troy, as we 


read in Homer 5 but upon his Return he was forced 
to abandon his Kingdom, and to retire into 1aly, 
where he founded the City Salentum, by reaſon of a 
Rebellion raiſed againſt him upon account of the raſh 


Vow he had made in Time of a Storm, to ſacrifice 


his only Son to the God of the Sea. The illuſtrious 
Author of Telemachus has treated this Article of that 
Prince's Hiſtory in ſuch a maſterly Way as is enough 
to immortalize his Name. 

If we may believe Meunſius, Deucalion departed 
fink Crete, and repaired to Athens to his Brother- in- 


"0M Theſeus, where he ſpent the Remainder of his 


L | 2 Days: 


to the eleventh 
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Days. It was he, according to the ſame Author, 
that founded in Honour of Olympian Fupiter the fa- 
mous Temple whereof Pauſanias has left us a Deſcrip- 
tion: But the moſt common Opinion among the 
Learned, is, that he remained in his Kingdom, and 
that the Temple in queſtion was built by the antient 
Deucalion, under whoſe Reign happened the Deluge 
that goes by his Name. Be chat as it will, here is the 
Liſt of the Kings of Crete left us by Mfeurſt Us. 

The firſt was Jupiter, the Brother of Cælus; after 
him reigned Cres, Ammon, and Fupiter II. after whoſe 
Death there is a Void of three hundred Years, which 
this learned Author fills up with the Names of Cecrops, 
don, Preres, &c. after whom we have from Greece, 
according to Diodorus, Teuctamus, who paſſed into 
that Iſland, where he founded a ſmall Kingdom, which 
he left to his Son Afterins,; then Minos I. Lycaſtus, 
Minos II. Deucalion, Idomeneus, and Merion. After 
the Death of this laſt, the Form of Government was 
changed into a Republic, which continued a conſide- 
rable Time. The moſt antient People of that Iſland 
were the Eteocretes (1), the Idæi Daciyli, and the Cu- 
retes: But we mult refer the Curious to the learned 
Treatiſe of that Author upon the Iſland of Crete. 
That Iſland always valued itſelf upon the Reign of 
Minos, as is confirmed by Medals: We find one of 
that Prince and Paſiphaé his Wife, in the ſecond Vo- 
lume of the Theſauro Britannico, Let us next ſay a 

few Words of Pheara. 


CHAP. Ix. 


The Hiſtory of Phedra and Hippolitus. 


FTER the Death of Minos Il. Theſeus ſent to 
aſk of Deucalion, who had juſt come to the 
Crown, his Siſter Phedra in Marriage; which he wil- 
lingly granted, being then in League with the Atbe- 
nians. But it was the Fate of the Blood of Minos to 
break the Repoſe of Theſeus, This Princeſs had no 
ſooner 


{1) See Diodorus, I. 4. 
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ſooner arrived at Athens than ſhe fell in Love with 
young Hippolitus, whom Theſeus had by the Amazon 


| Antiope, and whom he brought up at Trezen with his 


Grandfather Pitheus, There it was that the young 
Queen ſaw him for the firſt Time in an Expedition, 
wherein Theſeus, who wanted to be expiated by his 
Grandfather, took her along with him, and where a 
Paſſion was firſt kindled which proved fatal in its Ef- 
fects. As ſhe durſt not declare it to her Lover, nor 
aſk her Huſband to bring Hippolitus to Athens, ſhe 
thought fit to build a Temple to Venus upon a Moun- 
tain not far from Trezey, where, under Pretext of 
going to offer up her Vows to that Goddeſs, ſhe had 


Acceſs to ſee her Gallant perform his Exerciſes in the 


neighbouring Plain (a). At firſt ſhe named this Temple 
Hippolition, and afterwards it was called the Temple of 
Venus the S treſs (1): But this dient did not 
eaſe the unfortunate Lover; Hippolitus underſtood not, 
or feigned not to underſtand this dumb Language: 

She reſolved therefore at laſt to declare her Paſſion to 
him, and her Declaration was ill received. Her Love 
encreaſing from Day to Day, and Hippolitus growing 
{ſtill more cold and inſenſible, ſhe hanged herſelf at 
laſt in Deſpair, taking the Opportunity of Theſeus's 
Abſence, whom Aidoneus King of Epirus detained 
Priſoner, as ſhall be ſaid 4 Theſeus arriving 


not long after, and finding in the Hand of the unfor- 
tunate Princeſs a Letter, wherein ſhe declared that 


Hippolitus attempted to diſhonour her, and that Death, 
was her only Refuge from that Diſgrace, he ſent in 


haſte for that young Prince, to puniſh him with Death 
for this flagrant Inſult. He, not knowing his Fa- 


ther's Purpoſe, made ſuch Haſte to arrive, that his 
Horſes being overheated grew unmanageable ; whereby 


his Chariot was broke in Pieces, and he himſelf drag'd 


along among the Rocks, where he died. 
Some Authors contend 0 2) that Hippolitus arrived at 
L123 Athens, 
/ a ) See Owid's Epiſtle of Phedra to Hippolitus; Meſeriac upon 
that Epiſtle ; Pauſanias in Atticis, Plutarch, &c. = 
« (1) Pauſanias in Attic. 


(5) See Meſeriac, on the Epiſtle of Pbedra to Hippalitut. 
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Athens, whence his Father baniſhed him, after load - 


ing him with Imprecations. They tell us further, 


that Neptune, to revenge Theſeus's Diſgrace, produced 
a Monſter from the Sea, which ſo affrighted the Hor- 
ſes, that they dragged Hizpohius among the Rocks, 
where he was bruiſed. to Death in the Manner that 
Ovid deſcribes (1). What I take to be the true Ac- 
count is, that this Prince, in his great Diſtreſs and 
Agony of Mind, not giving Heed to the Manage- 
ment of his Horſes, was unhappily overturned in his 
Chariot. There appeared in Italy in the Time of N- 
ma Pompilius a falſe Hippolitus, who would needs paſs 
for the Son of Theſeus: He dwelt, as we learn from 
Ovid, in the Foreſt of Aricia, and aſſumed the Name 
of Virbius, as much as to ſay, Twice a Man, giving 
out that Eſculapius had raiſed him again to Life; but 
the Athenians, who had ſeen the true Hippolitus pe- 
riſh, gave no Faith to this Impoſtor. 
To proceed: Hippolitus was worſhipped as a God 
at Tyezen, in a Temple built by Diomedes, who firſt 
paid divine Honours to this Prince, as we learn from 
Pauſanias. The Prieſt who had the Charge of his 
Worſhip, had it for Life; and the Feſtival of this 
God was celebrated every Year. Among the other 
Ceremonies that were there performed, the young 
Women before Marriage cut off their Hair, and con- 
ſecrated it in his Temple. The Trezenians, adds the 
ſame Author, did not allow that the Death of Hip- 
* was owing to his being dragged along by his 
Horſes; on the contrary, they would have it believ- 
ed that the Gods had carried him up into Heaven a- 
mong the Conſtellations, where he forms that which 
is named the Charioteer. ” | 
I 0o conclude, Tis ſurprizing that Plutarch, who 
wrote at very great Length the Hiſtory of Theſeus, 
ſhould make no Mention of this Adventure. Per- 
haps he deſigned thereby to cover his Heroes Diſ- 
grace; but he relates other Stories of him which are 
not much more to his Honour; ſuch as the Rape of 
Helen, 
(3) Met. 1. 35. . 
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Helen, and alſo the Project of raviſhing for his Friend 
Pirithous, the Daughter, or the Wife of Adonens, 
&c, It may be ſaid that this is an Invention of the 
tragic Poets, who brought him upon the Stage. But 
authentic Monuments confirm it, and the Temple of 
Venus but now mentioned, was a living Proof of it. 
Beſides, the Memory of 7 heſeus was too dear to the 
Athenians, for them to invent a Story of their Heroe 
ſo much to his Diſhonour. 

A high Evidence of their Reſpect for him is, that 
ſo ſoon as his Bones were found, which the Oracle or- 
dered the Athenians to ſearch after in the Place 
where he died, they were carried to Athens, and a 
Temple was built to his Honour, which became a 
Sanctuary of the higheſt Veneration. It was even 
believed, that the Victory at Marathon was owing to 
him, where it was given out that he had appeared in 
the Army of the Greeks, and fought for them, 

*Tis to be obſerved that Plutarch has not wrote this 
Heroe's Life with all the Care that was requiſite. 
And indeed we find there ſeveral Omiſſions, as may 
be ſeen by comparing it with the Accounts of him 
which the learned Meurſius has collected (1); and not 
only ſo, but manifeſt Contradictions, eſpecially as to 
the Expedition to Colchis, as we remark upon another 


Occaſion: Laſtly, Repetitions, great Confuſion in 


the Arrangement of the Facts: In a Word, whatever 
good Opinion we may have of the Author in general, 
we can only conſider this Life as a * imperfect 


Collection. 
CH & F+r--*©. 
The H: tory of Dedalus, and of the Labyrinth 
of Crete. 


Edalus (a), the Son of Hymetion, Grandſon of 


- (1) In Theſeo. 
E ( a) Diodorus, 1. 4. Pauſanias, I. 7. Pliny, I. 7. on Met. 
» &C. 


Eupolemus, and Great Grandſon of Erecbeus 
'L King 
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King of Athens (a), was without Controverſy the 
moſt skilful Artiſt that Greece ever produced; an able 
Architect, an ingenious Statuary, who invented ſeve- 
ral Inſtruments in theſe two Arts, ſuch as the Hatchet, 
the Level, the Whimble, Sc. as we learn from Pliny. 
To him alſo is aſcribed the Glory of having been the 
firſt that made Sail-yards for, Ships, and made uſe of 
Sails inſtead of Oars ; but nothing ſignalized him ſo 
much as the Art of making Statues, wherein he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that they were ſaid to be animated, 
to ſee and walk: A Fable whoſe Foundation is not 
what Ari/totle alledges (O, that he made Pieces of Clock- 
work that walked by means of Quick-lilver which he 
put within them, but that before him the Statues of 
the Greeks were extremely, rude, without Eyes, Arms 
and Legs ; they were nothing but ſhapeleſs Blocks of 
Stone, as are ſtill to be ſeen in the Cabinets of the 
Curious. Dedalus, as we learn from Suidas, Themiſtius, 
and Palephatus, made them Faces according to the 
Life, formed Arms to them, and ſeparated their Legs, 
which made him be univerſally admired (5) : But his 
Misfortunes, as is remarked by Pauſanias (1) and Dio- 
dorus (2), made him as famous afterwards as his fine 
Works. He had taken great Care of the Education 


of one of his Nephews named Talus, his Siſter Perdix's 


Son; and this young Man made ſuch Proficiency in a 
ſhort Time, under ſo able a Maſter, that he likewiſe 


invented ſeveral very uſeful Inftruments. The firſt, 
which 


{a) Euſtathius in Iliad 5. Solin. cap. 11. are of Opinion that 
Dedalus was of the Iſland of Crete, probably led into this Error by 
his having dwelt there a long Time. Auſonius has fallen into the 


ſame Miitake, ſince he calls Dedal/us, Gortinius Aliger, and in his 


12. Idyll. he thus ſpeaks of him: 

: Prepetibus pennis ſuper aera vetus homo Cres. 

5) Lib. 1. de anima, c. 42. He ſays, after one Philip, that 
Dedalus made a Statue of Venus that walked by Means of Quick- 
filver. He ſays the ſame Thing, lib. 1. Pol. c. 4. Hefychius, Lu- 
cian, Dion Chryſoſtom, Or. 36. are of the ſame Mind, _- 

e Pauſanias, l. ꝙ ſeems to think that Dedalus was ſo called 


from his having excelled in the Art of making Wooden Statues, 


which were then denominated Ag/Jzaa 
(1) Loc. cit. (2) L. 4. 
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which was his Eſſay Piece (1), was a Wheel ſuch as 


Potters make uſe of. Next, having found a Serpent's 
Jaw-bone, and made uſe of it to cut a ſmall Piece of 
Wood, he tried to imitate in Iron the Ruggedneſs of 
that Animals Teeth, and thus he communicated to 
People of his Profeſſion the Saw, which is one of the 
moſt uſeful of their Inſtruments. In fine, from him 
is derived the Turning- wheel, and a Number of other 
Inventions, which are of vaſt Uſe in Mechanics. 
Two Inventions ſo uſeful, raiſed Dedalus's Jealouſy, 
and leſt his Reputation ſhould one Day be eclipſed 
by that of his Nephew, he put him ſecretly to Death; 
but having told one of his Friends that he had been 
burying a Serpent, his Crime was thereby detected, 
as we learn from Diodorus Siculus, who obſerves, that 


the ſame Animal which had given that young Man 
_ occaſion to invent the Saw, the Object of his Uncle's 


Jealouſy, ſerved alſo to detect the Author of his 
Death. Ovid feigns, that he had thrown him down 
from the Top of Minerva's Citadel (a), and that this 
Goddeſs, the Patroneſs of fine Arts, had transformed 
him into the Partridge, a Fable founded upon the 
Conformity between the Name of Perdix, Talus's Mo- 

ther, and of that Fowl (6). | 
If we may believe Diodorus Siculus (2), and Apollo- 
dorus, the Areopagus of Athens condemned Dedalus to 
Death; but Servius ſays, it was only to perpetual Ba- 
niſhment. Be that as it will, this Murder having 
provoked the general Indignation againſt him, Deda- 
lus ſecretly withdrew from Athens, and retired into 
the Iſland of Crete, where Minos, overjoyed to have a 
I, Man 

(1) Diod. I. 4. | | | 
(a) Servius upon the fixth neid, v. 14. favours this Tradi- 


tion concerning the Death of this young Man, whom he with O- 
vid and Hyginus names Perdix ; but Diodorus and Suidas call him 


Talus. 


(6b) Dædalus invidit, ſacraque ex arce Minerve 
Præcipitem mittit, lapjſumque . . at illum 
Due favet ingeniis excepit Pallas, avemgue 

Reddidit, Fc. Ovid. Met. I. 8: 
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Man ſo celebrated, gave him a very favourable Re- by 
ception. It was during his Retreat in that Iland, he Nz 
built in the City Gnaſſus the famous Labyrinth that th 

has been ſo much talked of. 0 a 

the Word Labyrinth, we are to underſtand a W 


kind of Edifice full of Chambers and Avenues, diſ- cc 
poſed in ſuch a Manner that you enter from one into al 
another, without being able to trace your Way out h. 
again, which Virgil, Catullus, and Ovid expreſs very fu 
happily (a). | al 

Pliny alledges (5), that Dedalus had travelled into * 
Egypt, and that he had there taken the Model of that P 


famous Labyrinth, which has been reckoned one of 
the Wonders of the World (1), but had imitated on- 
ly that Part of it which reſpects the Cells and winding 
Alleys, that is, but the hundredth Part. To prove 
that Dedalus had been in Egypt, ſeveral Monuments 
were cited, which were ſaid to be his; and they even 
added, that the Inhabitants of Memphis had erected a 
Statue to him in the Temple of Yulcan, and had wor- 
ſhipped him as a Divinity after his Death. The La- 
byrinth of Crete was intirely deſtroyed when Pliny 
wrote this Paſſage, and that of Egypt was almoſt en- 
tire, a great Part of which is ſubſiſting at this very 
Day, as we learn from all the Travellers (c). Ac- 
cording to Philochorus cited by Plutarch (2), the La- 
: 8 byrinth 
la) Ut guondam Creta fertur Labyrinthus in alta | 


Parietibus textum cæcis iter, ancipitemque 
Mille wviis habuifſe dolum, qua ſigana ſequendi 
Falleret indeprenſus & irremeabilis error. n. I. 5: 
Nec Labyrinthi e flexibus egredientem 
Tecki fruftraretur & inobſervabilis error. Catul. Carm, 4. 
-Dedalus ingenio fabre celeberrimus artis, 
Ponit opus, turbatque notas & lumina, flexum 
Ducit in errorem variarum ambage viarum. Ovid. Met. I. 8. 

(3) L. 36. c. 13. He calls the Labyrinth of Egypt; Porentirmum 
zumani ingenii opus. | | 

(1) See Herodotus, I. 2. c. 148. 

(e) The Reader may conſult the Deſcription of the Labyrinth of 
Egypt, in one of my Diſſertations, printed in the 5th Vol. of the 
Acad. of the Bz//zs-Lettres. Crebris foribus inditis ad fallendos oc» 
curſus, redeundumque in errores eoſdem. Pin. ibid. 

(2) Life of Theſeus. 
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nals were confined, and whereof Dedalus had given 
the Plan: Euſtathius and Cedrenus ſpeak of it only as of 
a Cave, wherein were a great many Windings, and 
where Art had a little aſſiſted Nature. In fine, ac- 
cording to ſome Authors (a), there never was in Crete 
any other Labyrinth, but the Quarries which Minos 
had dug in Mount 14s, when he built the City Eng- 


ſus, whereof, according to Strabo, he was the Founder, 


and which reſemble pretty much, ſays Bellon who has 


viſited them, a kind of Labyrinth, by. the ſeveral 


Paths they had been obliged to make therein, 
M. de Tournefort (1), a Man no leſs ingenions than 


accurate in his Reſearches, having viſited this ſo much 
celebrated Place, ſays it is a fubterraneous Apartment, 
after the Manner of a Screw, which by a thouſand 


Mazes that turn every Way inward, and without any 
Separation, occupy the whole Inſide of a Hill at the 
Foot of Mount Ida towards the South, about three 
Miles from the Ruins of Gortyua. The curious Tra- 
veller, after having viſited its Mazes, convinced thoſe 
who were with him, that there was nothing in 1t ta 

rove it had been a Quarry, as Bellon imagined, And 
indeed where is the Probability that they would have 


ſought after Stones of a very bad Quality in the Bot- 


tom of an Alley of a thouſand Paces deep, interſected 
by a Number of other Alleys, where they were in 
Danger of loſing themſelves every Moment? How 
could the Stones be conveyed into a Place which 
is in the Middle of the great Alley, where one muſt 
creep along the Ground for upwards of a hundred 
Paces ? Befides the Mountain 1s fo rugged, that there 
is Difficulty to get up to it on Horſeback, Tis 
therefore more probable, continues this Author, that 
the Labyrinth is a natural Conduit, which ſome curi- 
ous Prince formerly took Pleaſure in rendring acceſ- 
ſible, by enlarging the narrower Paſſages. Perhaps 


the Place which is {till ſo low was not touched, that 


Poſte- 


(2) Huetius miſled by Bellon and ſome other MoZcrrs. 
(4) Veyage to the Levant, I. 1. p. 67. & {eq, 
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byrinth of Crete was only a Priſon in which Crimi- 
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* 


Poſterity might ſee how Nature herſelf had diſpoſed 
this Cavern : For the Maze is equally beautiful 
throughout. e 

But notwithſtanding theſe Authorities, I am of 
Opinion that there was once in Crete an Edifice built 


by Dedalus named the Labyrinth, which Time has de- 


ſtroyed, though it was neither ſo ſumptuous nor ſo du- 
rable as that of Egypt, wherein ſo many Kings had be- 


ſtowed their Labours. Almoſt all the Antients are of 


this Opinion, Apollodorus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pauſanias, 


and Pliny (a), beſides the Poets whom we have named; 
and what is ſtill more deciſive, we find Medals of the 


City of Gnoſſus, whereon the Labyrinth is repreſented. 
We have even an Antique, containing the Plan of this 
Work, in the Middle of which appears the Mino- 
taur (1). © | 

But not to inſiſt, Dedalus being forced to depart 
from Crete, as has been ſaid, retired into Sicily, where 


he probably ſpent the reſt of his Days, tho? neither the 
Time nor Manner of his Death is known. This in- 


genious Man, as an Acknowledgment for the Obli- 
gations he owed to Cocalus, applied himſelf to ſeveral 
Works, whoſe Magnificence correſponded to their 


Uſefulneſs. Firſt of all he dug that great Canal into 
which was conveyed the River Alabas, called at this 
Day Cantera, and alſo built upon a Rock, near the 


Place where the Town of Agrigentum ſtood, a very 
ſtrong Citadel, and made the Avenues to it ſo ſtrait 
and ſo oblique, that three or four Men are ſufficient 
to guard them: A Situation ſo happy that Cocalus 
made it his Palace, and laid up his Riches there. He 
alſo dug near Megaris a Fiſh-pond, . through which the 
River Aabas diſcharges itſelf into the Sea, For the 
Convenience of the Sick, who cannot frequent public 


Bagnios, he wrought at a Cavern in the Territory of 
Selinus, where he diſpoſed with ſo much Art and Suc- 
ceſs the Steams of the ſubterraneous Fires, that thoſe 


who 


(a) Pliny mentions alſo two other Labyrinths, one in Tu/caxy 
and the other at Lemos. | | 
(1) See Montfaucon's Antiquities, Vol. 1. 1 
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who entered into it found themſelves gradually | 
voked to a gentle Sweat, whereby they were inſenſibly 


cured, without even being expoſed to the Inconveni- 
ency of the Heat. | f 


Mount Eryx was ſo ſteep that the Houſes built about 


the Temple of Venus, which were upon the Top, ap- 


peared every Moment ready to fall. Dedalus enlarged 
the Top of it, and incloſed it with a good Wall. He 
alſo dedicated to Venus Erycina a golden Heifer, which 
reſembled the Life ſo much that it ſeemed to exceed 
the Power of Art. He alſo made in the ſame Coun- 
try, as we learn from Diodorus, ſeveral other Works 


which Time has deſtroyed. 
There were alſo in ſeveral other Places Monuments 


of Dedalus's Art: Pauſanias ſpeaks of them in ſeveral 
Places; but I preſume we are to judge of the Works 
of this ingenious Artiſt, as of the Labours of Her- 
cules, which every one was proud to imitate, and put 
down to that Hero's Account (a). Dedalus formed a 
Scholar who was almoſt as ingenious as himſelf, whom 
Pauſanias names Endocus : Faithful to his Maſter, he 
did not deſert him in his Diſgrace, but followed him 
every where. The ſame Author adds, that Minerva 
ſitting as ſhe was repreſented in the Citadel of Athens, 
was the Work of this Endocus, and Critias was he 


who conſecrated it. 


C HAP. XL 
The War of the Centaurs and Lapithæ: Ixion, 


and Pirithous. 


OT many Years after the Events now related, 
there happened in Theſſaly a Conteſt which gave 
Riſe to a bloody War, wherein almoſt all the Heroes 


of that Time ſignalized themſelves. This was the 
| War 


(a) Some of them have even been confounded with thoſe of an- 
other Dedalus, an ingenious Statuary of Siqon, who alſo made 
fine Works, whereof you may ſee the Liſt in the ſame Pau/anias. 
For the Story of Dedalus the Reader may conſult the Diſſertation of 
the Abbe Gedouyn, Mem. de Þ Acad. des Belles-Lettres, Tom. VIII. 

(1) Pauſan. in Atticis. 
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War between the Centaurs and the Lapithe, two Peo- 
ple, of whom the former was quite extirpated, or at 
jeaſt entirely diſperſed by the Valour of Hercules. But 
in order fully to underſtand the Hiſtory of this War, 
to which che Marriage of Piriibous gave Riſe, *tis ne- 
ceſſary in the firſt Place to give ſome Account of 
that Prince, the Son of Ixion, Fupiter's Rival, whom 
the pcetical Fables have rendered exceedingly famous, 
Firſt, we find in his Genealogy, as in all thoſe of 
that Age, ſo many Contradictions, that we may caſi- 
ly judge the Annals of the Heroic Age to have been 


very uncertain. Hyginus will have it that Ixion owed 


his Original to one Leontus, whoſe Hiſtory he knows 
not. Euripides lays he was the Son of Phlegyas; this 
was probably that King of Phocis who was condemned 
to Tartarus, for having burnt the Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. Some Authors make him deſcended from 


Jupiter or Mars. Eſchiles, and after him Diodorus, 


give him Antion for his Father. This Variety of Sen- 
timents proves perhaps that there were ſeveral Princes 
of this Name; but as they were but little known, their 
Adventures were all united in the Perſon of him whoſe 
Fable I am going to explain. Let us begin with his 
Genealogy as it is in Diodorus Siculus, who makes it 
clearer than any other. 

Of all the Children of Oceanus and Tethys, ſays that 
Author, one of the moſt famous was Peneus, who 
gave his Name to a River in Theſſaly. This Prince 
married Creuſa, by whom he had Tpheus, and a Daugh- 
ter named Shia. Apollo had by this Princeſs Centau- 
rus and Lapithus, The latter had by his Wife Euri- 
anne, Arfmous's Widow, two Sons, Phorbas and Peri- 
phas, and having choſen for his Reſidence the Con- 
mes of the River Pencus, had the Command of the 


People afterwards called by his Name. Pharbas his 


eldeſt Son ſucceeded him; but after his Death Peri- 
-phas his Brother got the Crown, and having married 
Aftiage, the Daughter of Tpheus, had by her ſeveral 
Children, of whom Antion was the moſt noted for 
having 
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having given Birth to Irion (a). He after the Death 
of his Father, who reigned over a Part. of Theſſaly, 
aſcended the Throne, and fixed his Reſidence at La- 
riſa imthe Neighbourhood of Mount Pelion. Ixion 


having married Clia, or Dia, the Daughter of Eions, 


or Deione, by whom he had Piritbous, fell out with 
his Father-in-Law, upon the following Occaſion. The 
Cuſtom of the Ancients in their Marriages was quite 
different from that of the Age wherein we live : Large 
Gratifications were given to the young Ladies whom 
they were to marry, and even to their Parents, 


whereas it is very rare now-a-days for one to mar 


a Woman without a Portion. Homer and ſeveral o- 
thers, mention this Cuſtom, and would to God it were 
ſtill in Faſhion: How many young Women who groan 
under the Yoke of involuntary Celibacy, would find 
Huſbands to make them happy, did not the Avarice 
of thoſe Huſbands reduce them to the Calamities 
wherein Ixion was involved. | 

His Father-in-Law having often ſollicited him to 
fulfil the Promiſes he had made him at marrying 
his Daughter, and finding that he did but amuſe him 
with fair Words, carried off his Mares one Day as 
they were feeding in the Field. IJxion ſtung to the 
Quick with this Affront, feigned a Willingneſs to en- 
ther into. an Accommodation with him, and invited 


him to a Feaſt, Deioneus repaired to Lariſſa, and 


there was received with vaſt Magnificence; but D[xior 


having dug a Ditch at the Door of the Banquetting 


Hall, into which he had thrown a great deal of Wood 
and burning Coals, Deioneus, whom he honoured with 
the Precedence, fell into it and loſt his Life. This 
Crime moved univerſal Abhorrence, and as it was with- 
out a Precedent, there was no Formulary for expiat- 
ing it, In vain did Ixion ſollicit all the Princes of 
Greece, no body would ſo much as give him the 
Rights of Hoſpitality, and he wandered a long Time 
without finding any Sanctuary. | | 
Here begin the Fables of the Poets, for the Even 8 
| of 
(a)] His Mother was named Melate, the Daughter of Amithonus. 
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of thoſe Heroic Times are always wrapped up in Fic- 
tions. They tell us therefore that this Prince (a) a- 
bandoned in this Manner by all the World, had Re- 
courſe to Jupiter, who took Pity upon him, received 
him into Heaven, and „ him to eat at the 
Table of the Gods. So ſignal a Favour ſerved only to 


work upon his Inzeratitixle and Preſumption. Ixion 
captivated with the Charms of the Queen of Heaven, 


had the Inſolence to make Love to her. The virtuous 
Juno provoked with that Prince's Preſumption, went 
immediately and informed Jupiter of it, who thought 


at firſt it was a Snare ſhe laid for him againſt Ixion, 


who paſſed for his Son. He knew how fatal her Re- 
ſentment had been to Caliſto, to the young Arcas, and 


others; ſo that before he made any Noiſe about it, he 


was willing to inform himſelf better in an Affair which 
ſo nearly concerned his Honour. To bring this about 
the more effectually, he formed a Cloud into a Phan- 
tom which perfectly reſembled Juno, and ordered the 
Goddeſs to make a particular Aſſignation with him, 
which Ixion having punctually kept, let Jupiter know 
that he wanted not good Will to rub the ſame Af- 
front upon the Father of the Gods, he had offered to 


other Huſbands. ' Jupiter, who was not rigidly ſevere 


on this Head, and finding the Thing was quite a Se- 
cret, had Pity on the Fool whom Nectar and Am- 


broſia had a little diſordered, and contented himſelf 
with diſmiſſing him from the Court of Heaven, and 


degrading him again to the Earth. But Jupiter ſee- 
ing him afterwards make his Boaſt every where that 
he had diſhonoured him, launched a Thunder-bolt at 
his Head, and hurled him headlong into Tartarus, 
where he ordered Mercury to bind him to a Wheel ſur- 
rounded with Serpents, which he was doomcd to turn 
without Intermiſſion. EE. 

Thus the Poets have repreſented this Event, which 
it is eaſy to diſentangle from the fabulous Circumſtances 
which accompany it. Moſt Princes of old aſſumed 


the Name of Jupiter; it was almoſt ſynonymous with 


that 
(a) V. Ovid. Met. 1 6. Virg n. l. 6. Hygin. Fab. 68. &c, 


a. 
* 
= 
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that of King, as we have proved in the Article of 
Fupiter (1). The Queens their Conſorts were denomi- 
nated Juno, their Court was Heaven, and their Tables 
where: ſat the Princes their Sons, were the Tables of 
the Gods, Thus it is obvious that this Fable was de- 
ſigned to inform us, that ſome Prince, ſirnamed Ju- 
piter, vouchſafed to ſhew the King of the Lapithe 
the Hoſpitality which all his Neighbours denied him; 
and that while he thought to have expiated him from 
his Crime, the ungrateful Prince fell in Love with his 
Queen, in whoſe Place the Huſband, to be ſure of 
the Preſumption of his Gueſt, ſubſtituted a Slave. Up- 
on his making his Boaſt afterwards of having been in- 
timate with the Queen, the King baniſhed him from 
his Court, and from that Time he led a very for- 
lora and unhappy Life, hated and deſpiſed by all 
the World. 

The Puniſhment of this Prince is only an ingeni- 
ous Allegory expreſſive of his Character. By the Ser- 


pents wreathed about the Wheel, 


Tortoſque Ixionis angues (2 ). 


we are given to underſtand the Stings of his Conſcience, 
wounded with Remorſe for a foul and hideous Crime, 
By the eternal Revolution of the Wheel (a), the con- 
tinual Vexation in which this Prince lived ever ſince 
his Parricide, ſeeking every where for Reſt which he 
could not enjoy, and finding daily new Motives in his 
own Breaſt urging him to fly from himſelf. 


Volvitur Ixion, & ſe refugitque fugitque (3). 


When Proſerpine made her Entry into the Kingdom 
of Pluto, this unhappy Prince was unchained for the 
farſt Time : 

Non rota ſuſpenſum præceps Ixiona torquet 
Solvitur Ixion, &c. | 
Vol, UL. M m | The 
(i) Vol. III. B. 1. Virg. Georg. I. 1. 
00 Ille 2 5 . Eibl, a | : 


Verſantur celeri naxia membra rata. Tibul. Eleg. 3. I. a. 
(3) Ovid. Met. I. 4. | 
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The Puniſhment of Trion puts me in mind, to men- 
tion this tranſiently, of a Thing very ſingular, which 


Lampridius relates of the Emperor Heliogabalus. This 
Prince called the Paraſites his [xi9ns, and ordering 


them to be faſtened to one of thoſe Wheels which are 


uſed in drawing Water, rota aquaria, which was turned 
about before him with vaſt Rapidity, he took a ſingular 
Pleaſure in ſeeing them ſometimes ſuſpended in the 
Air, ſometimes funk in the Water (a). 

To proceed, we know not the true Name of the 
Prince who expiated Ixion; for little Regard will be 
had to the Opinion of Tze!zes (1), who calls him Pha- 
raob, without telling us upon what Authority, that 
Name being ſcarcely known in Greece. We are alſo 
ignorant what were the other Adventures of this 
Prince, and in what Manner he died : Perhaps a 
Thunder-Bolt put an End to his Days, and gave a 
Handle to ſay, that Jupiter had thus thrown him down 
into Tartarus; for it was a current Tradition in thoſe 
Times, that they who had once taſted the Nectar of 
the Gods, were not capable of dying but by a Clap of 
Thunder. The Era of this Prince's Reign is eaſily 
found out; Euſebius places it in the Time of Ægeus 
King of Athens, and of Atreus and eſtes, Kings of 
Mycene ; ; that is, two Generations, or 60 Years be- 


fore the Siege of Troy, in the Year 1240 before Chriſt, 


and this Date ſeems ſufficiently proved, ſince Pirithous, 
his Son, was contemporary with Theſeus, and Poly- 
petes, his Grandſon, commanded the Lapitbæ, ac- 
cording to Homer, while the Greeks were beſieging 
that City. We muſt take Care not to confound this 
Txion with another Prince of that Name, of the Blood 


of the Fleraclide, who ___ at Corinth after the 


Death of his Father Aletes for 57 Years, according to 
Enfebius, or in Syncellus's Reckoning but 37. 
Of the Commerce between Ixion and the Clad 
C 


(a) Paraſitos ad rotam aquariam ligabat, & cum vertigine ſub 
aquas mittebat, 3 in ſummum revolvebat, eoſque Lxjonios 
amicos vocavit 5 0 | 
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which Jupiter ſubſtituted in Funo's Place, were born 
the Centaurs, thoſe Monſters, half Men and half Hor- 
les, ſo celebrated in the Hiſtory of the Age now in 
Queſtion, though Pindar, who had followed another 
Tradition, ſays they were the Sons of Iperphialus, who 
was the Iſſue of that Intrigue. 

Diodorus Siculus, Hyginus, and ſeveral other An- 
tients ſpeak of thoſe Monſters as a Thing that might 
have happened in the Courſe of Nature. Fabulous 
Hiſtory made Mention of ſome parallel Productions; 
and it was under this Form that Chiron was the Off- 
ſpring of Saturn's Amour with Phillyra, whom that 
God, to conceal his Intrigue from his Wife Rhea, 
had debauched by transforming himſelf into a Horſe 
(a). But what is more ſingular, natural Hiſtory: fur- 
niſhes us with ſeveral Examples thereof. 

Plutarch, in his Banquet of the ſeven wiſe Men, tell 
us, that Periander, the King of Corinth, had been 
ſhewn a young Centaur, whom a Mare had brought 
forth; which ſo much ſtartled the whole Court, that 
it was thought neceſſary to uſe Means of appeaſing the 
incenſed Gods. Every one knows what the Philoſo- 
pher Thales replied upon that Occaſion. Pliny affirms, 
that he had ſeen a Hippocentaur, which was brought 
from Egypt to Rome under the Reign of Claudius, em- 
balmed in Honey, after the Manner of thoſe Times 
(5); and this Hiſtory is confirmed by Phlegon of Trat- 
les (1), and ſome other Authors. 

Saint Zerom gives the Deſcription of the Hippocentaur 
which Saint Anthony met in the Deſart, when he was 
going to ſee St. Paul the Hermit: It was probably of 
the Race of that one which Pliny mentions, ſince it 


was from the fame Country (c). This holy Doctor 
adds that it might be one of thoſe Monſters which A 


„„ frica 


( a ) Saturnus equo geminum Chirona creavit. Ovid. Met. 1. 6. 


(5) Claudius Cæſar ſcribit Hippocentaurum in Theſſalia natum, 
eodem die interiifle ; & nos principatu ejus allatum illi ex Zgypio . 
in melle vidimus. L. 7. c. 3. 

(1) De Mirab. c. 34 & 35. | 

(e) Comperit hominem equo mixtum, cui opinio Poetarum Hip- 
pocentauro vocabulum indidit. In vita S. Antonii. 


EY” Toney to thoſe who ſhould kill the Bulls. Some 
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ica often produces. He even diſtinguiſhes elſewhere 
the Monſters that are ſometimes ſeen, ſuch as the 
Centaurs, from the fabulous ones, ſuch as never had 
an Exiſtence, as the Hydra, the Chimera (a) ; and *tis 
certain that 7/aiab ſpeaks of the Onocentaurs, whom 
Elian reckons real Animals (1). 
But as theſe monſtrous Productions, if ſuch fwme- 
times happen, are only a kind of . Abortions that never 
live, a ined the Poets and Hiſtorians mention a People 


who had the Name of Centaurs, we muſt reckon all 


that we have now related, as well as what Philoftratus 
and Lucian ſay upon this Subject, the one in his Pic- 
ture of the young Centaurs, the other in his fine De- 
ſcription of the Picture of Zeuxis ; we muſt, I ſay, 


reckon all this with Rabelais among the Beings that 


never ſubſiſted out of the Country of Tapiftry. Lu- 
c etius is of the fame Mind: 


Sed neque Centauri fuerunt, neque tempore in ullo 
=; queat duplici natura & corpore bino 
Ex alient gents memòris compacta poteſtas. 


Gallien, who lived not long after Phlegon, and who 
doubtleſs muſt have ſeen, or informed himſelf by con- 
verſing with Philoſophers about the anatomical Repre- 
ſentation of the Czxtarry ſent to the Emperor Claudius, 
denies abſolutely the Exiſtence of thoſe Sorts of Mon- 


ſters (2). Thus ?tis neceffary to enquire into the Ori- | 


gin of the hiſtorical Centaurs, 

Under the Reign of Ixion, ſays Palephatus (3), cer- 
tain Bulls that were feeding upon Mount Pelion, turn- 
ed mad, and occaſioned great Defolation in the Coun- 
try, falling equally 2 cy Men and Cattle. The King 
of Theſſaly to get rid of them, publiſhed through all 
his Empire, that he would give a 3 Sum of 


young 


4 Multa in orbe monſtra generata ſunt, Centauros & Sirenas i 1 


Ini legimus; Chimeram, atque Hydram multorum capitum nar- 

rant fabulæ Poetarum. Contra Virgilium. 

600 De Animal. I. 17. e. 9. (2) De uſu patina. 1 
e reb. incred. | | 
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8 ng People having taken it into their Heads to break 
orſes, an Exerciſe then unknown in Greece, where 
only Chariots had been in Uſe, undertook to hunt 
down thoſe Bulls; and having ſet about the Purſuit of 
them, ſhot at them with Darts as they were flyin 
and as they turned upon them fled into Places of She. 
ter where they were ſecure from their Attacks. Hence 
they got the Name of Centaurs, compounded of two 
Greek Words, Kere and Tevpos, that is, fo trangix Bulls. 
When theſe new Horſemen, adds the ſame Author, 
had received the Reward which the King had promiſed 
them, they grew haughty and inſoletit;and made ſeveral 
3 the Country, pillagingall that came in their 
Way. It was ordinarily by Night that they made a De- 
ent into the Plain, and retired in the Morning to the 
Mountains As nothing of them was ſeen when they 
fled but the Tail of the Horſe and the Head of tha 
Rider, they ſeemed to be but one Animal : hence 
came the Fable, that thoſe Centaurs were half Men 
and half Horſes, whence they got the Name of Hip- 
pocenlaurs. Again they were ſaid to be the Offspring 
of a Cloud, becauſe they were moſtly from a Village 
named Nephels, Nepeay, which ſignifies a Cloud. 
This Explication of Palephatus ſeems a little adapt- 
ed to the Theatre; for not to inſiſt on thoſe mad Bulls, 
whereof no other Author makes Mention, nor yet of 
the Village of Theſſely, named Nephele, unknown to all 
the Antients, and which appears a mere Fiction, 1s it 
probable that People on Horſeback would: be taken 
for Monſters whether they were ſeen flying, as this 
Author alledges, or when they led their Horſes to 
drink in the River Peneus, as it is in Servius? and 
though People had even been thus miſtaken at firſt, as 
Hertera (a) relates of fome Savages of America, who 
took our Riders for a kind of Czntaurs, would they 
not have been ſoon undeceived, and the Fable ſoon 
have loſt all Credit? 
Lſaac Tzetzes who was not pleaſed with Palzphatus's 
Explanation, paſſes a very harſh Cenſure upon it, and 
Mm 3 endeavours 


e) The Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of the Vg. Indies. 


% 
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endeavours to turn it into Ridicule; but in Truth 
what he himſelf ſays upon the Subject is ſtill leſs pro- 


bable. For who will believe the Riſe of the Fable of 


the Centaurs to have been, that the Slave whom Jupiter 
Pharaoh, as he calls him, ſubſtituted in Place of his 
Queen, was denominated Aura? Which made it be 
ſaid that it was a Cloud, and that the young Imbrus, 
who was the Production of this Embrace, was ſirnam- 
ed by Way of Deriſion Centaurus, as if the Expreſſion 
had been intended to intimate that Ixion in his pretend- 
ed Commerce with Aura had given her a pungent 
Wound, which is the Senſe of the Verſes made againſt 
Palephatus upon this Subject ; a Piece of low and comic 


Wit, which bears no Stamp of Antiquity. Beſides 


this Explication informs us not why the Centaurs were 
taken for Monſters compounded of Man and Horſe ; 
and it was not worth while to criticiſe an antient Au- 


thor, only in order to ſubſtitute in the Room of his 


Explanation a poor Etymology of his own. 

M. Je Clerc, who likewiſe rejects Palephatus' s Ex- 
plication, fays, the Name of Centaurs was given to 
certain Shepherds who had Herds of Bulls, that were 
very common in Arcadia; whence, according to him, 
thoſe Shepherds are ſaid to have invented Bucolic Verſes, 
chat is, Verſes which they ſung as they tended their 
Oxen: As they pricked forward their Bulls in lead- 
ing them to Paſture, hence they were named Centaurs, 
or Ox-goaders. But, in the firſt Place, 'tis certain 
that the Centaurs were known in Theſſaly before their 


Name was heard of in Arcadia; and it was not till 


after they were expelled by the Lavithe from the Con- 
| fines of the Peneus, as Diodorus exprelly ſays, that they 
went and ſettled in the Neighbourhood of Mount 
Pholos. In the ſecond Place, why would the Name 


of Centaurs have been given to the Neat-herds of Ar- 


cadia rather than to thoſe of other Countries? Did they 
not all drive their Flocks in the ſame Manner ? In fine 
M. Je Clerc aſſigns no Reaſon why the Centaurs were 
taken for half Men and half Horſes, unleſs he will 


| | fy it was becauſe thoſe Arcadian Shepherds were ſeen 
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en Horſeback ; and then it returns to the Explication 


of Palephatus. 

Blut what are we then to think of this Fable ? Here 
er | three Queſtions are previouſly to be examined. Firſt, 
Us what thoſe - Centaurs were, and whence came their 
be Name? - Secondly, why they were accounted Mon- 
TA ſters, compounded of two Natures ? And then a third 
n- is, for what Reaſon they were taken for the Offspring 
In of Lion and a Cloud? | 
1 *Tis certain, from the Teſtimony of Diodorus Si. 
nt culus and other Antients, that the Theſſalians, chiefly 
ft | thoſe who inhabited about Mount Pelion, were the 
lic firſt of the Greets who applied themſelves to the 
es breaking of Horſes. Virgil expreſly fays ſo in his 
re. Georgics (a). Servius confirms the Teſtimony of the 


Latin Poet: Pelethronium ęſt oppidum Theſſalie ubi pri- 
mum domandorum equorum repertus eſt uſus (1). The 


is Theſſalians ſought thereby to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the other People of Greece, who fought only on Foot, 
x or in Chariots, the Uſe whereof they learned from 
to Erichtbonius the King of Athens, as has been already ſaid. 
re Pliny who gives Belleropbon the Honour of having 
n, been the firſt that attempted to moant a Horſe, owns 
s, = at the ſame Time that the Theſſa/ians of all the Greeks 
ir applied themſelves moſt to this Exerciſe: Equo vebi 
d- inveniſſe Bellerophontem, fr.enos & firata Pelthronium, 
6 Pugnare ex equo Theſſalos qui Centauri appellati ſunt (2). 
In Is proper to remark by the Way, either that Pliny 
ir is miſtaken, in taking Pele/bronius for a Man's Name, 
il! whereas it was the Name of a Mountain in 7 heſjaly, 
n- where was a little Town, or elſe that there is an _ 
y ror in the Text; upon which Yu rem ks that 
at are to read Pelethronios, *Tis therefore in 7, ah 
* we muſt ſeek for the antient Cavalry of Creecs , 1 
P- fay of Greece, for we have {cen in the Hiſtory of Bel- 
y | Mm 4 lerophon 
* (a) Frena Pelethronit Lapithe, gyroſque dedere 
e Impoſiti aorſo, atque Eguitem docuere ſub armis 
ill Laſiltare fols, &, pate - us glomerare ſuperbos. | 
n Georg. I. 3. 


| &) In 3 Georg. (a) L. 7. e. 56. 
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leropbon, what is my Opinion as to the Origin of 
Riding. Tis then very probable, that in ſpeaking of a 
Theſſalian, they gave him the additional Epithet of 
Hippios, as for the ſame Reaſon it was given to Nep- 
tune, who had the Denomination of Fippios Poſeidon. 
If the Opinion of Servius, adopted by Veſſius, were 
true, it would be a very proper Confirmation of my 
Conjecture, ſince thoſe Authors take Neptune to have 
been [xi0n himſelf (a). Thoſe Horſemen afterwards, 
in order to acquire more Strength and Agility, per- 
formed a Kind of Exerciſe wherein they fought with 
Bulls, which they pierced with their Javelins, or over- 
threw in graſping them by the Horns. Pliny informs 
us not only that this Exerciſe was common among the 
Theſſalians who invented it, but alſo that it was one of 
the Skows which Julius Cæſar exhibited to the Ro- 
mans (b). * 

Suetonius ſays the ſame of the Emperor Claudius, 
and Dion Caſſius of Nero. There is therefore great 
Probability, that in ſpeaking of theſe Theſſalians, they 
added to the Name of Hippios that of Centaur, and 
hence of theſe three Words UTTog, ut&vre, Teupdg, was 
compounded that of Hippocentaur, a Horſeman-Bull- 
| ſhooter, As theſe Horſemen became formidable af- 

terwards by . their Depredations, the Equivocation 
which appeared in the Name made them be accounted 
Monſters compounded of two Natures, The Poets laid 
hold on this Idea: *Tis well known that they improv- 
ed every Thing that might give an Air of the Mar- 
vellous to the Subjects they treated of; and may we 
not aſſert, without any Danger of being miſtaken, 
that Men who made Oranges paſs for golden Apples, 
Shepherdeſſes for Nymphs, Shepherds in Diſguiſe for 
Satyrs, and Ships with Sails for winged Dragons, 

| 1 


(a) Probus annotavit, ſays Voſſius, primum in Theſſalia equum 
ee conſpectum, quem iſthic exhibuerit Neptunus ; qui Neptunus, fi 
extra fabulas eatur, non alius fit quam Rex Theſſalus, at vocat 
Servits; Lee” | | 

„ Theſſalorum gentis inventum, equo juxta quadrupedante, cor nu 
intorta cervice, tauros necare: primus id fectaculum dedit Roma 
Ce/er Didtater. | 
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would make no Difficulty in taking Horſemen for 


Centaurs? | | 
In the old Language of Greece, as M. Je Clere has 
obſerved, theſe Centaurs were perhaps called Nephilims : 


This Name may be underſtood literally, in which Caſe 
it comes from Naphal, 10 fall, or for that of a Giant, 
as the Vulgate renders it; and in both theſe Significa- 
tions it was applicable to the Centaurs; for not onl 

might they be conſidered as a diſſolute Race fallen in- 


to groſs Enormities, ſince Diodorus, Apollodorus, Stra- 


bo, Palephatus, Ovid, and others, make frequent Men- 
tion of the Devaſtations they made wherever they 
came, and of their Incontinency at the Marriage of 


Pirithous ; but alſo as real Giants. And indeed, may 


we not fay thoſe were accounted ſuch who are ſaid to 
have darted whole Afſh-trees like Javelins (a). | 

Thoſe Horſemen therefore were real Giants in Hi- 
ſtory and Fable, eſpecially if we join the Strength of 
the Horſe to that of the Rider, as thoſe did who ſpoke 
of them. The Greeks, who came afterwards, found 
in their antient Writings this Word Nepbilim, and 
not underſtanding its Signification, but only finding 
in their own Language it came near to that which 
ſignifies a Cloud; hence they conceived that the Cen- 
taurs were the Offspring of a Cloud, and invented the 
Fable of Irion's embracing it; in regard, that under 
that Prince's Reign, and by his Orders, the Lapzthe 
had begun to break Horſes, and to exerciſe themſelves 
in fighting with Bulls, which, by a reaſonable enough 
Hyperbole, made them be called his own Offspring. 
| But 


(a) - - Quantas jaculetur Monychus ornos. 
As ſays Juvenal after Apollodorus, and who plucked up whole Rocks 
to cruſh their Enemies: | 
-= - »- Saxumque a monte revulſum 
Mittere conatur, | 
As Ovid ſays; who by their Fall overturned huge Trees. 
28 Et pondere corporis ornum 
Ingentem fregit. | 
Laſtly a Race, wo Bones and Limbs were of an immenſe Size : 
= - - Cuvoiuique ingentia fregit | 
4; your wu Jregi 
As the ſame Poet ſays of one of the Centaurs, 


1 
| 
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Fiſhes in it were not eatable. Strabo adds (7), that 


But now having explained the Original of the Cen- 
zaurs, and of their Name, we muſt puriue their Hiſtory, 
Diodorus informs us (1), that as they were moſtly 


related to Ixion, they claimed after his Death a Share 


in the Inheritance; and that Pirithous having refuſed 
to enter into Partnerſhip with them, they made War 


upon him, which at length terminated in a Pace; but 


upon what Terms he does not ſay. Some Time after, 
adds the ſame Author, the new King of Lariſſa hav- 
ing married Hippodamia (a), or, as others call her, Dei- 


Adamia, the King of Argoss Daughter (S), he invited the 


Centaurs to the Marriage, and they being heated with 


Wine, offered Violence to the Ladies, and were going 


to carry them off; but Hercules and Theſeus, with the 
other Lapiibæ, chaſtiſed the Inſolence of thoſe Miſ- 
creants, ſlew a great Number of them, and obliged 


the reſt to fly to the Mountains; and this, by the 


Way, is the famous Battle which Ovid ſo elegantly de- 
ſcribes (2). Every one knows in what Manner he 
embelliſhes this Narration with the charming Epiſode 
of Ceneus, whom Neptune endowed with a Capacity of 
changing Sex; as alſo that of Hylonome, who killed 
herſelf over the Body of Cyllarus, whom ſhe paſſio- 
nately loved. I inſiſt here only upon what is hiſtori- 
cal, and wave what Hgſiod (3), Valerius Flaccus (4), 
and the other Poets ſay of this Battle, which Pauſani- 
as (5) ſays was repreſented in the Temple of Olympian 


Jupiter; as allo at Athens, by Phidias and Parrhaſius, 


as we. read in Pliny (6). We are further told, that 
thoſe who had been wounded by Hercules's poiſoned 
Arrows, having bathed themſelves in the River Ani- 


| grus, Which rites out of the Mountains of Theſſaly, 


made the Waters thereof ſo infectious, that the very 


thoſe 
(1) . 4 i x | a | 
fa) Plutarch, in Theſeo, calls her Deidamia, and Propertius, cho. 


mache. | 


(6) Others ſay ſhe was the Daughter of Fy/us a Relation of the 
Centaurs ; and Palephatus ſays, it was a Feſtival which the Lap 


the were celebrating. 


# (2). Met. I. 12. (3) In Scuto. (4) L. 1. Argon. (5) In Eli- 
acis. (6) L. 36. (7) L. 9. Geogr. . mY SY! 
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thoſe who died of their Wounds, having been buried 
near Calydon, in a Spot of Ground ſince called the 
Tomb, Tep3g, bred a terrible Infection in all the 
Neighbourhood. . : : 
Whatever be in that, the Zapithe, under the Con- 
duct of Hercules, Pirithous and Theſeus, the three La- 
pithæ who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt in this War, 
having purſued the Centaurs to their very inmoſt Re- 
treats, as we learn from Diodorus, Palephatas and Stra- 
3% had ſo often the Superiority over them, that they 
obliged them at laſt to quit the Country, and retire 
into Arcadia, But their brutal and inſolent Temper 
not allowing them to live in Peace, they, made ſeveral 
Inroads upon the Confines of Pho/oe where they were 
| ſettled. Ar laſt Hercules, with the Aſſiſtance of his 
Companions, rooted them quite out in the following 
Manner. As that Heroe was going, ſays Apollodo- 
rus (1), by Euriſtheus's Order, to the hunting of the 
Boar of Erymanthus, he lodged by the Way with the 
Centaur Pholus, the Son of Silenus and Melia. In the 
midſt of the Feaſt, the Heroe was going to fall upon 
a Caſk of Wine which belonged to the other Centaurs, 
but was given them by Bacchus only upon Condition 
that when Hercules paſſed their Way they ſhould regale 
him with it (2), a Fable importing that it was excellent 
Wine. They run up to the Cave, armed with Stones 
and Darts, Hercules began to ſhoot his Arrows at them, 
and it being a very warm Engagement, ſeveral of the 
Centaurs were killed, and the reſt put to Flight. Her- 
cules purſued them, with thoſe who accompanied him 
to the Chace, and who were-probably very numerous z 
and tho* they were only Infantry, and the others 
fought on Horſeback, yet he led them on fighting 
in a Country cut out into Woods and Moun- 
tains, as far as Malea (a), when they repaired to Chi- 
ron the Centaur, the wiſeſt and moſt renowned among 
them. This Horſeman, expelled by the other Lapi- 
| | the 
(1) L. 2. c. 6. (2) Lyl. Gyrald. Synt. de Herculk, p. 576. 
(a) The Greek Word uſed by 4polldorus in this Paſſage is Gj 
but he had ſaid a little before, and ſays immediately aſter yexiay. 
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the from Mount Pelion, where he had lived with ſo 
much Reputation, that the molt famous Princes of 
that Age, as Hercules and Faſon, were willing to be- 
come his Diſciples, had come thither ſome Time be- 
fore to ſeek a Retreat which he could not find in his 
own Country. | . e 
The Centaurs hoped that the Preſence of Hercules's 

Preceptor would check the Fury of that Heroe; who 
ſtill continued however to attack them, vithout any 
Deſign to involve Cheron in their Deſtruction; but an 
Arrow which he aimed at Elarus, having miſſed him, 
wounded Chiron in the Knee, Hercules grieved at this 
fad Accident, run up quickly to give him Solace, and 
applied to the Wound a Remedy which the Centaur 
had taught him 3 but the Wound proved incurable, 
and the unfortunate Chiron, after ſuffering intolerable 
Pains, prayed Jupiter, as the Poets tell us, to put a 
Period to his Days: For being the Son of Saturn, he 
was not ſubjected to the Condition of other Mortals. 
The Father of the Gods, affected with his Sufferings, 
exchanged his Immortality with Prometheus, and Chi- 
ron having paid to Death the Tribute which all Man- 
kind owe, was placed among the Stars, where he 
forms the Conſtellation Sagittarius; that is, ſetting, 
aſide theſe poetical Fictions, this illuſtrious Centaur died 
of the Wound which he had received in the Battle. 
He was a Man of very great Knowledge for that Age, 
eſpecially in that Part of Medicine which comprehends 
Skill in Plants, thoſe particularly that ferve for the Cure 
of Wounds, as I ſhall prove by and by. 

Hercules, enraged by this Accident, fell foul upon 
the reſt of the Centaurs, (theſe are ſtill Apollodorus's 
Words) and ſpared not one of them that came into his 
Hands. Thoſe who were able to make their Eſcape 
retired into the Caves of the Promontory of Moles, 
and Neptune concealed others of them near Eleuſis; 
that is, reducing this Circumſtance to hiſtorical Truth, 
ſome of them conveyed themſelves by Sea to Attica. 
Antimachus, quoted by Noel le Comte (1), ſays ſome od 


(t) Article of the Cenraury, 
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the Centaurs removed into the Iſland of the Sirens, that 
is, into the Promontory of Pelorus, where thoſe 
Queens reigned at that Time; and the fame Auzkioe 
adds, that moſt of them were inſnared by the Charms 
of Pleaſure to their own Ruin. 

Hercules, after this Defeat returned to Pholad, where 
he learned that the Centaur, his Hoſt, was dead of the 
Wound he had received from an Arrow drawn from 
the Body of one of his Companions, and after paying 
his laſt Duty to him, he prepared himſelf for putting 
Euriſtheus's Order in Execution. Neſſus, who —— | 
tired towards the River Evenus, was afterwards puniſh- 
ed by the ſame Heroe, for having attempted to ravith 
Dejanira in the Manner that is well known. 

Thus, by the Valour of Hercules, Theſenus, Pirithous, 
Neſtor, and other Lapitbæ, thoſe firſt Horſemen of 
| Theſſaly, whom their Pride and Succeſſes had rendered 
ſo inſolent, were all cut off. 

i eaſy to determine the Chronology of all the E. 
vents now related, from the Time when thoſe Heroes 
flouriſhed. 

But the Centaur Chiron requires a new Article : Sir 
| Tfaac Newton's Chronology, and Diſſertations made on 
both Sides of the Queſtion making this neceſſary. 


CHAP. MI. 


Wherein we examine, if Chiron made a Kalendar 
| for the Argonauts. 


T had been a generally received Opinion, that Chi- 
ron was a wiſe Theſſalian, a Phyſician by Profeſſion, 
nor had any Body ever dreamed of making ſo profound 
an Aſtronomer of him as to be able to ſettle the Poſition 
of the Heavens, and canſequently, to make a Kalen- 
dar to ſerve for a Rule. Sir Jaac Newton, however, 
from a Paſſage in the Titanomachy, quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria (1), infers that he had framed one 
for the Expedition of the Argonauts, and he finds, 
by computing the Time from Mete to that Ex- 


pedition, 


(1) Strom. I. 1. P. 1g. 
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pedition, that he muſt have placed the Equinoctial 


Points in the Middle of Aries, and in the Middle of 


Libra, and the Solſtitial Points in the fifteenth Degree 
of Cancer, and in the ſame Degree of Capricorn. © 
Before I examine the Authority on which that illu- 
ſtrious Author founds this Hypotheſis, *tis to be obſer- 
ved, that his Argument 1s of the Nature of thoſe which 
we call @ Circle; for *tis as if Newton had ſaid: Tam to 
abridge Chronology by 400 Years. The Expedition 
of the Argonauts did not fall out 1300 Years before 
Chriſt, as is commonly reckoned, but only 937. This 
is the Syſtem I have followed in my Chronology. 
Thus, ſince in the Time of Meto, 433 Years before 
Chriſt, the Summer Solſtice was in the eight Degree of 
Cancer, and Chiron had determined the Equinottial Point 
#0 the fifteenth Degree of Aries, the Motion of the E- 
quinoctial Points, contrary to the Order of the Signs, 


being fifty Seconds in a Year, and one Degree in 72 


Years (#), the Diſtance between Meto's Obſervation 
and that of Chiron, muſt have been. about ſeven De- 
grees; and the Time that intervened between them 


504 Years; which added to 433, make 937 Years 


before Chri#. Therefore, that or the following Year 
was the Tra of the Argonauts, which had been erro- 
neouſly removed back to the Year 1300, or according 
to others, even to the 1467, before our Vulgar Æra. 


Books have been wrote in France for and againſt 


the Syſtem of this celebrated Znghſp Author: The 


Poſition and Arrangement made by Chiron, has been 


cavelled at, inſtead of being denied; but F. Hardouyn, 
in the Memoirs of Trevoux, September 1729, has cut 
ſhort all the Objections, by proving unanſwerably, that 
Chiron was never conſidered by any of the antient Au- 
thors, whoſe Teſtimonies he cites, but as a Phyſician 
who knew the Virtues of ſome Plants, thoſe eſpecial- 


{a) This is F. Ricci's Computation, who makes the entire pe- 


riod 25920 Years. Mr. Caſſini, as alſo the famous Ulugh-Begh, 


the Grandſon of Tamer/ane, reckons it only 25200 Years, and de- 


termines the proper Motion of the Heavens to be one Degree in 70 


Years ; but this Diff-rence, and ſome others, have nothing to do 
here. N 5 ha | 
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ly that ſerve for the Cure of Wounds z but never as 
an Aſtronomer, able to frame a Kalendar, and to fix 
the true Poſition of the Heavens in the Time when 
he lived (a). | | 4 

After all, the Paſſage taken from Clement of Alexan- 


dria proves nothing for his being a ſkilful Aſtronomer, 
capable of fixing the Equinoctial and Solſtitial Points: 


Here is a Tranſlation of it Word for Word; Hermip- 


pus of Berytus gives the Defignation of Wile 10 Chiron 
the Centaur ; and the Author of the Titanomachy, ſays 
he was the firſt that taught Mankind to live according to 


Juſtice, by ſhewing them the Nature and Obligations of 


an Oath, Sacrifices of Foy and Thankſgivings, and the 
Figures of the Heavens, ox1pere Olupns, For not to 
inſiſt on the odd Aſſociation of thoſe three Sorts of 
Science; not to examine the Authority of an unknown 
Poet, of whom the Ancients have ſaid little or nothing, 
can we conclude from thence that Chiron was A ſtrono- 
mer good enough to fix the Poſition of the Heavens; 
that he made a Kalendar for the Argonauts, 'two Years 
before their Expedition; that he placed the four 
Points of the Solſtices and Equinoxes in the Middle, 
that is in the fifteenth Degree of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, of Aries and Libra? On which Poſition, however, 
Newton's Syſtem partly depends, for abridging .the 
Chronology of the Greek Antiquities as he does. The 
only native Concluſion, methinks, that can be drawn 
from it is, that Chiron, beſides his Skill in ſome 


Plants, was acquainted with that Sort of Aſtronomy 


which reſpects the Heliac Riſing and Setting of the 
Stars, wherein he inſtructed ſome Argonauts: Such a 
Knowledge, in ſhort, as was. but narrow and con- 


fined, and perhaps pretty common in his Time; but 


which was far from qualifying one who was Maſter of 
it, for ſettling the true Points of the Heavens, and 
| : 8 from 
ta) This is the Idea Homer gives of him both in his Iliad and 
Odyſſey. This wiſe Centaur inſtructed Achilles, and Faſon too, ac- 
cording to Euſfathius, in the Knowledge of Medicine, and in the 
Uſe of topical Remedies for Wounds. Vigil. Georg. III. 549, 
gives the fame Idea of him, as alſo P/izy, L. 24. Sat. 19. and 
Diodorus, 1, 4.p. 221, Plutarch, Suidas, and all the reſt. | 
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from which, at leaſt, it can never be proved that it 
was in ſuch a preciſe Point Chiron found and placed 
them: A mere groundleſs Suppolfition, calculated on- 
Iy to ſerve the Purpoſe of the Author, in abreviating 
the Chronology of the Greet Antiquities. 

What the ſame Clement of Alexandria immediately 
ſubjoins, concerning Hippo the Daughter of Chiron, 
and whom Ovid names (1) Ocyroe, confirms the Ac- 
count I have given of Chiron's Knowledge in Aſtrono- 
my to be juſt. Hippo, bis. Daughter, ſays he, having 
married Eolus, the ſame at whoſe Palace Ulyiles arrived, 
inſtrulted ber Huſtaud in ber Father's Science; namely, 
in the Contemplati - of Natare. "Euripides, adds he, 
ſays of this Hippo, : that . knew and predicted divine 
. ” Grads, "and by. the Ri ing of the 9/ars, 


C HAP. XIII. 


7 be Chirhicion of. tbe: Hiſtory of Piri thou 8. | 


Trithous, who had purſued the Centaurs with ſo 
F much! Warmth, had:as unhappy an End as they: 
As he had aſſiſted his Friend Theſeus in carrying off 
Helen, on Condition that he would concur with him in 
his deſigned Project of raviſhing Prdſerpine the Wife 
of: — (a); they ſet out together for Epirus; but 
the King being previouſly apprized of their Deſign, 
was prepared to meet them, and let looſe ſome Ma- 
Kliff Dogs which fell upon Pirithous and tore him in 
Pieces, and Tbeſeus, who eſcaped their Fury, was de- 
tained Priſoner till Hercules ſet him at Liberty. As 
- Hidoneus ernployed Labourers in the Mines, and inha- 
bited 4 low Country in reſpect of the reſt of Greece, 
that is towards the Welt ; * the Weſtern Parts, 
where it was believed that the Stars ſet in the Ocean, 
_ Suadentque cadentia ſadera ſomnas, were alſo reckoned 
the Manſion of the Dead: For as Pliny elegantly 
lays: In ſede "—_ Lak ene nos ad e adi- 
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gunt. 
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to, that King of Epirus being confounded with Him; 
which makes Virgil put theſe Words in Charon s Mouth 5 


Nec vero Alciden me ſum Letatus euntem 
Accepiſſe lacu, nec Theſea Pirichoungue, 
Quanquam Dis geniti (1). 


Theſe laſt Words would occaſion ſome Dificuley as to 


the Genealogy of Piritbous, who is not commonly 
made to be deſcended from the Gods, did we not 
know that Jupiter himſelf ſays in Homer (2), that hav- 
ing been captivated with the Charms of Trion s Wife, 
he had made her the Mother of Piritbous; which inti- 
mates, that the great Men of that Age had always a 
divine Original. 

Peanſanias informs us (3) in the Particulars of this Ex- 

dition. Theſeus, ſays he, having entered with his 
15 roops into Theſprotia, to carry off the Wife of the 
King of the Theſprotians, loſt the beſt Part of his Men: 
He was afterwards taken Priſoner with Piritbous, and 
the Theſprotian confided them at Cychirus, He was af- 
terwards ſet at Liberty by Hercules, but Piritbous died 
in his Priſon, 

Such is the Hiſtory of the Centaurs, whoſe Defeat 
was followed by an Event which became exceedingly 
famous in the Hiſtory of the fabulous Age; and ſhall be 


the Subject of the next Book, | 
(i) En. 1.6. (2) Iliad, I. 4. (3) In Attie. 
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gunt. Thus the Voyage of thoſe two Princes came i 2 
do be conſidered as a Deſcent into the Realms of FH. 
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N | _ LTE Hiſtory of the Church under the Old Teſtament, from 
the Creation of the World: Wherein alſo the Affairs and 
5 2 Learning of Heathen Nations before the Birth of Chrift, and the 


} State of the Fews from the Babylon; Captivity to the preſent 


# 23 Times, are particularly conſidered. To which ' is ſubjoined, A 
Diſcourſe to promote the Converſion of the Jews to Chriſtianity. _ 
"0p II. The Hiſtory of the Propagation of Chriſtianity, and the O- 
1 verthrow of Paganiſm, Wherein the Chriſtian Religion is confirm- 
ed. The Riſe and Progreſs of Heatheniſh Idolatry is conſidered; 
The Overthrow of Paganiſm, and the Spreading of Chriſtianity in 
the ſeveral Ages of the Church is explained. The preſent State of 
Heathens is enquired into; and Methods for their Segges pro- 
poſed. In 2 vol. 8 vo. The third Edition corrected, with Additions. 
The above by Roß;ERT MILLAR, A. M. | ; 
III. A Critical and Hiſtorical Diſcourſe upon the Method of the 
rincipal Authors who wrote for and again/# Chriſtianity from its 
Beginning. Tranſlated from the French of M. Abbé Houttewille. 
To which is added, A Diſſertation on the Life of Apollonius Tyanzus, 
With ſome Obſervations on the Platoniſts of the latter School. 

IV. The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viſ- 
count St. Alhan, and Lord High Chancellor of Exgland; in which 
are contained ſeveral Original Papers of His, never before printed in 

any Edition of his Works. In 4 vol. Folio. | 5 

V. The additional Pieces to Lord Ba con's Works, with the Life 
of the Author, by Mr. Mallet, of the ſame Size with the laſt Edition, 
to compleat thoſe Gentlemens Sets who bought that Edition. 

1 VI. The Life of Lord BA cox, by Mr. Mallet, in Octavo. 

. VII. An Hiſtorical and Political Diſcourſe of the Laws and Go: 
= 7” verament of England, from the firſt Times to the End of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. With a Vindication of the antient Way of 
Parliaments in Exgland. Collected from ſome Manuſcript Notes of 
John Seldon, Eſq; By Nathaniel Bacon of Gray's Inn, Eſq; The 
fourth Edition; corrected and improved by a Gentleman of the 
Middle Temple. | 


N. B. There are 4 few of Lord Bacon's Works, and this laſt, printed 


4 on a ſuperfine Writing-Royal Paper, | 

4 VIII. The Political Works of ANDREW FLETCHER, Eſq; 
4 containing, 1. A Diſcourſe of Government, with relation to Mili- 
4 tia's. 2, 3. Diſcourſes concerning the Affairs of Scotland; written 
| in the Year 1698. 4. Diſcorſo delle Coſe di Spagna ſcritto nel 
b meſe di Luglio 1698. 5. A Speech upon the State of the Nation, 
N in April 1701. 6. Speeches by a Member of the Parliament, 
0 which began at Edinburgh the 6th of May 1703. 7. An Account 
[ of a Converſation concerning a right Regulation of Governments 
$ for the common Good of Mankind. In a Letter to the Varquis of 
F Montroſe, the Earls of Rothes, Roxburgh and Haddington, from 
5:53 London, the firſt of December, 1703. 
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